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CHAPTER  I. 

Determination  of  Queen  Caroline,  on  the  Death 
of  George  III.  and  the  accession  of  her  Royal 
Consort,  George  IV.  to  the  throne.  —  Interrup- 
tions. —  Arrival  at  Geneva.  —  At  St.  Omer's.  — 
Arrival  of  Mr.  Brougham  and  his  Brother  at 
St.  Ortier's.  —  Proposals  from  the  King.  —  Treated 
by  the  Queen  with  indignation.  —  Her  arrival  in 
England.  —  Kindness  of  Alderman  Wood.  —  Her 
reception  in  London.  —  Illuminations.  —  His 
Majesty's  Message  to  Parliament. 

AS  soon  as  the  afflicting  intelligence  of  the  de- 
cease of  his  late  majesty,  George  III.  had  been 
communicated  to  the  royal  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, her  majesty  determined  on  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  England,  and  reaching  ity  if  possible, 
before  the  coronation  of  her  royal  consort,  in  order 
to  assume  that  exalted  rank  and  station  to  which 
this  event  had  called  her.  This  resolution  had  been 
formed  while  she  was  princess  of  Wales,  as  appears 
by  the  following  extracts  from  letters  written  a 
short  time  previous  •  to  this  communication,  and 
when  she  was  in  hourly  expectations  of  the  mourn- 
ful intelligence. 

"  During  the  five  years  of  my  long  absence  from 
my  dear  old  England,  I  can  assure  you  it  has  been 
the  first  real  happy  jpomen-t  I  felt,  having  received 
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such  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  England  towards  me.  It  has  been 
the  most  gratifying  communication  tP  my  mind, 
and  I  trust  to  heaven  I  shall  ever  continue  to  de- 
serve their  good  opinion.  My  traducers  and  ene- 
mies in  England  have  again  held  secret  inquisition 
at  Milan,  through  the  means  of  spies,  and  many 
old  servants,  who  have  been  sent  from  the  house 
for  bad  conduct. 

"  A  Mr.  C~ ,  Mr.  P ,  a  colonel  B. , 

and  lord  S ,  have  been  making  all  sorts  of  in- 
quiry into  my  private  conduct.  My  legal  advisers 
were  informed  of  this  in  April  last,  and  I  should 
have  gone  to  London  at  that  period,  had  I  not  been 
otherwise  advised,  it  being  the  wish  of  my  legal 
advisers  that  they  should  first  see  me  in  France. 
I  came  to  Lyons  for  that  purpose,  and  after  waiting 
anxiously  their  arrival  for  some  weeks,  I  found 
they  could  not  meet  me.  The  air  being  too  cold 
for  my  health,  I  took  the  resolution  of  fixing  my 
winter  residence  at  Marseilles,  where  I  have  been 
two  months,  and  expected  to  see  my  legal  advisers, 
but  I  have  been  again  disappointed,  and  heaven 
knows  when  they  will  be  able  to  meet  me.  I  have 
been  much  alarmed  about  a  rumour  relating  to  our 
ever-beloved  and  lamented  king's  health  ;  if,  on  the 
event  of  any  thing  happening  to  our  revered  mo- 
narch, I  put  my  only  trust  in  the  generosity  of  the 
great  nation,  to  protect  me  from  the  hands  of  iny 
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enemies.   I  have  great  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that 

all  my  debts  in  England  and  Italy  have  been  paid. 

"  CAROLINE,  Princess  of  Wales." 

"  I  should  not  have  taken  up  my  pen  so  soon  to 
trouble  you,  if  I  had  not  received  this  morning  a 
letter  from  Paris,  from  a  particular  friend,  which 
communication  stated  to  me,  that  the  English  am- 
bassador mentioned  the  impossibility  of  his  paying 
me  due  .respect,  and  assured  my  friend  that  the 
government  at  Paris,  he  feared,  would  make  my 
residence  there  far  from  agreeable,  and  my  friend 
advised  me  not  to  visit  Paris  under  such  circum- 
stances. I  never  had  any  wish  to  visit  that  me- 
tropolis, but  the  desire  alone  of  seeing  my  legal  ad- 
visers, and  that  was  the  sole  object  of  my  travelling 
irrto  France.  I  am  so  uncomfortable  here,  under 
such  a  government,  that  I  intend  leaving  Mar- 
seilles on  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  shall  return 
into  Italy.  In  case  my  presence  should  be  neces- 
sary in  England,  I  will  come  by  sea,  and  not  ex- 
pose myself  to  the  possibility  of  being  badly  re- 
ceived by  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  The  present 
king,  when  in  a  distressed  situation,  was  well  re- 
ceived by  my  late  father's  court  at  Brunswick  -palace, 
and  every  comfort  was  offered  to  him :  but  such 
great  personages  have  the  talent  to  forget  where 
they  have  received  civilities.  In  a  strange  country, 
I  think,  the  daughter  should  at  least  have  been 
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kindly  received,  without  pomp  or  parade,  but  in  a 
friendly  way ;  that  was  all  I  expected,  as  I  travelled 
incognito. 

" CAROLINE,  Princess  of  Wales" 

After  a  most  fatiguing  journey  her  majesty 
reached  Leghorn,  where  she  was  met  by  Mr. 
Sicard  her  steward,  who  announced  to  her  the 
death  of  his  late  venerable  majesty :  from  thence 
she  proceeded  to  Rome,  then  to  Pesaro,  and  finally 
to  Milan.  From  Milan  she  dispatched  a  courier 
to  England,  announcing  her  intention,  if  possible, 
to  reach  the  French  coast,  in  order  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  her  advisers  by  the  1st  of  May.  Much 
doubt  of  her  majesty's  return  was  entertained  in 
England,  where  her  birth-day  was  but  partially 
kept,  on  Wednesday,  May  17,  1820, — that  is,  the 
public  offices  had  a  holiday,  and  the  bells  of  one 
or  two  churches  were  rung;  but  there  was  no  fir- 
ing of  the  Park  or  Tower  guns.  At  length  all 
speculation  on  that  subject  terminated  by  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Brougham,  her  majesty's  attorney 
general,  in  the  court  of  chancery,  on  the  18th, 
when  he  said,  with  reference  to  an  answer  which 
her  majesty  was  called  on  to  make  to  a  bill*  pend- 

*  This  was,  "  Th.e  earl  of  Liverpool  and  count  Munster,  v.  Her 
majesty  the  Queen,  Thomas  Coutts  Esq.  and  others."  Application  wai 
made  on  the  behalf  of  her  majesty  to  the  noble  plaintiffs,  as  the  executors 
of  the  duke  of  Bruns  wiok.  The  attorney  general  moved  for  an  injune- 
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ing  in  chancery,  that  it  would  be  put  in  immediately 
on  her  return  to  England. 

On  the  night  of  May  16,  the  Chevalier  C.  Vas- 
salli  arrived  in  England  from  .her  majesty,  bringing 
letters  dated  Geneva,  the  12th.  These  mentioned 
that  her  majesty  remained  in  the  fullest  determina- 
tion to  proceed  to  England  through  France,  but 
that  she  did  not  intend  to  visit  Paris  on  her  way. 
Her  majesty  had  been  confined  five  days  with  vio- 
lent rheumatism,  and  was  also  detained,  after  pass- 
ing Mount  Cenis,  with  a  violent  cold  and  spasms, 
and  two  days  in  repairing  her  carriage.  The  Che- 
valier, who  was  only  four  days  on  his  journey,  left 
England  on  the  18th,  expecting  to  rejoin  his  royal 
mistress  either'at  Geneva  or  nearer,  on  her  route  to 
England, 

The  following  letter  was  received  from  an  En- 
glish gentleman  at  Geneva. 

"  Geneva,  May  l?th,  1830. 

"  The  queen  arrived  here  on  Tuesday  last,  com- 
ing by  Mount  Cenis  to  Chambery,  and  thence  by 
.Aix  and  Rumilly  to  this  place.  Her  majesty  is 
lodged  at  the  hotel  PEcu  de  Geneve,  where  she  in- 
tends to  remain  till  the  return  of  a  courier  sent 
to  Mr.  Brougham  on  her  arrival  here; 

lion  to  restrain  the  defendants  from  delivering  up  to  her  majesty,  or 
to  any  other  person  by  her  order,  two  instruments,  purporting  to  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  acknowledging  to  be  indebted  to 
her  majesty  in  the  sum  of  £.15,000  which  he  had  received  from  her  as  a 
loan  ;  one  of  the  instruments  was  in  German,  and  the  other  in  English. 
The  injunction  was  granted. 
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"Her  majesty  is  leading  a  most  retired  and  re- 
gular life ;  she  rises  early,  and  is  in  bed  generally 
before  eleven  ;  her  dinner  hour  is  at  two,  after 
which  she  takes  an  airing0 on  the  lake,  and  returns 
at  five  to  tea. 

"  On  Friday  as  the  queen  entered  her  carriage 
to  take  her  accustomed  ride,  she  was  informed  of 
the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  York  * :  it  so  affected 
her,  that  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  her  chamber 
in  evident  distress. 

"  From  the  authorities  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
her  majesty  received  the  greatest  attention.  Though 
she  expressed  a  desire  to  keep  the  strictest  incog- 
nito, they  insisted  upon  providing  her  majesty  with 
an  escort  of  carabiniers  throughout  the  Sardinian 
dominions. 

"  The  queen  has  dismissed  her  Italian  court,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  her  maids  and  footmen,  has 
merely  with  her  M.  de  Bergami,  her  chamberlain, 
an  equerry,  and  her  private  secretary,  who  is  an 
English  gentleman.  Mr.  William  Austin,  whom 
her  majesty  took  under  her  protection  while  a  child, 
is  now  a  very  fine  young  man,  and  accompanies  her 
majesty  to  England,  where  she  intends  to  place  him 
at  college. 

"  A  great  deal  of  jealousy  has  been  excited  in 
Italy,  and  stories  have  found  their  way  to  England 
relative  to  the  exaltation  of  M.  de  Bergami,  by  her 

*  This,  we  arc  happy  to  say,  was  a  false  rumour,  originating  from 
the  tken  serere  indisposition  of  her  royal  highness. 


majesty,  from  the  situation  of  courier  to  chamber- 
lain— from  apparently  nothing,  to  that  of  a  baron, 
covered  with  orders.  But  it  is  said  that  these  de- 
corations were  gained  by  him  in  the  French  army, 
in  the  campaign  of  Russia  and  elsewhere ;  &nd,  be- 
sides the  high  recommendation  the  queen  received 
with  him,  she  says,  that  she  found  his  family  was 
of  respectability,  and  she  has  lost  no  occasion  to  re- 
ward him  for  six  years  of  tried  services.  He  leaves 
her  majesty  next  week  to  join  his  sister  at  Bologna. 
"  On  receipt  of  dispatches  from  England,  the 
queen  will  set  out  immediately  for  Qstend,  taking 
the  route  by  Lausanne  to  Carlsruhe,  and  so  on  to 
Bruxelles.* 

Another  correspondent  at  Geneva  states  : — 
"  Some  of  us  Englishmen  felt  it  our  duty  to  pay 
our  respects  to  the  royal  exile,  and  sent  an  humble 
request  that  we  might  be  allowed  that  honour. 
Her  majesty  was  at  first  so  much  indisposed  as  to 
be  incapable  of  seeing  us,  but  we  were  ultimately 
favoured  with  an  audience.  Her  majesty  received 
us  with  great  condescension  and  affability,  and  made 
particular  enquiries  as  to  when  we  had  heard  from 
England,  of  which  she  expressed  herself  a  devoted 
admirer.  She  spoke  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  of 
the  people  and  the  country,  and  said  that  her  heart 
yearned  with  affection  towards  the  one  and  the 
other.  She  said,  she  never  should  forget  the  kind, 
and  liberal,  and  enthusiastic  sentiments  of  respect 
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which  had  been  pard  to  her  while  resident  in  Lon- 
don—at a  period  when  all  hope,  save  that  founded 
upon  the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence  had 
fled ;  a  young  gentleman,  a  son  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  was  present,  he  had  before  spent  some  hours 
with  her  majesty,  and  in  alluding  to  the  honorable 
exertions  of  his  father,  in  favour  of  an  almost  friend- 
less woman,  she  seemed  affected  even  to  tears.  Her 
country— for  she  said  she  had  none  other  but  Eng- 
land, now  that  the  grave  had  swallowed  her  father, 
her  mother,  and  her  brother— -was  the  unceasing 
topic  of  her  allusions  ;  and  she  seemed  to  look  with 
confidence  to  a  triumphant  return  to  what  she  em- 
phatically called  '  the  bosom  of  her  people.' 

"  Her  person,  since  she  left  England  in  1814, 
seems  to  be  a  good  deal  changed.  She  is  not  so 
fair  as  she  then  was,  nor  is  she  so  stout — there  is  an 
air  of  melancholy  languor  about  her  manners,  which 
renders  her  very  interesting.  It  is  thought  she  will 
remain  here  for  some  time.  She  lives  almost  en- 
tirely secluded." 

After  some  interruption,  and  consequent  delay, 
her  majesty  commenced  her  route  to  England.  At 
Dijon  her  majesty  dispatched  a  courier,  charged 
with  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brougham,  in  which  her  ma- 
jesty informed  that  gentleman,  that  it  was  her  in- 
tention to  be  at  St.  Omer's  on  Wednesday,  (but 
which  she  did  not  reach  till  Thursday,  June  1,)  and 
requested  his  presence  at  that  place  to  confer  upon 
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the  step  which  she  was  about  to  take  in  immedi- 
ately proceeding  to  England.  At  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  this  courier  her  majesty  had  not  been 
joined  by  alderman  Wood  and  lady  Hamilton,  al- 
though she  had  received  letters  from  them  announc- 
ing their  intention  to  meet  her  on  the  road. 

After  the  departure  of  the  courier,  her  majesty 
again  continued  her  journey  to  Monthard,  which 
she  reached  on  Saturday  morning  at  7  o'clock. 
Here  her  majesty  retired  to  rest,  and  when  at  dinner 
was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  alder- 
man Wood  and  lady  Hamilton,  who  by  keeping 
the  route  pointed  out  by  count  Vasali  were  thus 
enabled  to  fall  in  with  her  majesty  without  diffi- 
culty. They  had  missed  the  courier  on  the  road, 
who,  it  was  supposed,  must  have  taken  another  di- 
rection. Her  majesty  received  the  worthy  alder- 
man and  lady  Hamilton  with  great  condescension 
and  kindness,  and  expressed  much  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving such  an  accession  to  her  suite.  At  six 
o'clock  the  same  evening  they  all  pursued  their 
course  to  Villeneuve,  which  they  reached  the  next 
day.  Here,  upon  consultation  with  Mr.  alderman 
Wood,  her  majesty  repeated  her  determination  to 
proceed  forthwith  to  England,  there  to  assert  nei 
rights  as  queen,  and  openly  to  meet  the  malevolence 
of  her  secret  enemies.  She  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  scandalous  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  to  her  prejudice.  She 
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treated  them  with  contempt,  and,  relying  upon  the 
consciousness  of  her  own  innocence,  she  said  she 
would  fearlessly  throw  herself  upon  the  justice  and 
candour  of  her  people.  Indeed,  she  added,  that 
she  would  long  since  have  been  in  England,  had 
not  her  advisers  recommended  her  to  wait  till  his 
majesty  s  government  should  afford  her  the  means 
of  going  thither  in  a  manner  becoming  her  illustri- 
ous rank.  Her  majesty,  having  now  resolved  no 
longer  to  delay  her  intentions,  immediately  sat 
down  and  wrote  three  letters,  one  to  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  another  to  lord  Melville,  and  a  third  to 
his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  York.  The  first  of 
these  important  documents,  we  understand,  was  a 
dignified  demand  that  a  palace  should  be  forthwith 
prepared  for  her  reception,  as  she  intended  proceed- 
ing to  London  without  delay ;  the  second,  to  lord 
Melville,  as  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  was  a  desire 
that  a  royal  yacht  should  be  sent  on  ITriday  to 
Calais,  to  receive  her  on  board ;  and  the  third,  to 
the  duke  of  York,  was  a  recapitulation  of  both  de- 
mands, as  well  as  a  protest  against  the  manner  in 
which  she  had  been  treated. 

These  letters  her  majesty  instantly  sent  off  by  a 
courier,  and  it  was  this  messenger  who,  on  Tuesday 
night,  on  his  coming  to  Calais,  erroneously  stated 
that  he  had  left  her  majesty  at  Valenciennes.  This 
man  reached  Dover  on  Wednesday  morning,  and 
delivered  his  dispatches  the  same  night  in  London. 


His  orders  were,  to  return  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible  to  her  majesty,  and  to  join  her  at  St.  Omer's. 

Her  majesty  remained  at  Villeneuve  that  night, 
and  the  next  morning  pursued  her  route  to  Melun; 
from  thence,  avoiding  Paris,  she  went  directly  on 
to  Abbeville.  She  reached  Abbeville  on  Wednes- 
day morning,  and  threw  herself  on  a  bed  to  gain  a 
little  repose. 

During  her  majesty's  retirement,  several  English 
families,  resident  at  Abbeville,  requested  to  be 
permitted  to  pay  her  their  personal  respects.  They 
were,  however,  informed  of  the  fatigues,  which  her 
majesty  had  undergone,  and  of  her  inability  to  re- 
ceive the  kindnesses  which  were  intended. 

At  4  o'clock  a  courier  was  sent  off  to  St.  Omer's, 
with  instructions  to  have  beds  prepared  for  her  ma- 
jesty and  her  suite ;  and  at  6  her  majesty  recom- 
menced her  wearisome  journey.  As  she  was  about 
to  quit  the  inn,  the  English  inhabitants  already  al- 
luded to  were  in  attendance,  and  as  she  passed 
through  the  hall  of  the  inn  they  bowed  most  re- 
spectfully. Her  majesty  was  much  moved  by  this 
testimony  of  their  affection,  and  uttering  a  few 
words  of  thanks,  and  gracefully  returning  the  salute, 
she  hurried  into  her  carriage. 

The  cavalcade  now  commenced  the  last  and 
most  difficult  stage  of  their  route.  From  Abbe- 
ville to  St.  Omer's  they  were  scarcely  able  to  obtain 
a  single  change  of  horses ;  and  those  that  were 
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procured  were  brought  from  the  fields,  and  ridden 
by  the  ploughmen.  In  one  instance,  where  the 
courier  had  called  at  the  post-house,  and  announced 
the  approach  of  her  majesty,  the  post-master,  who 
had  but  three  horses  in  his  stable,  was  so  alarmed, 
that  he  ran  off  and  concealed  himself,  and  was  not  to 
be  found  when  his  services  were  required.  It  was 
to  these  delays  that  the  late  arrival  of  her  majesty 
was  attributable. 

M.  Degacher,  and  his  wife  (an  English  woman), 
the  keeper  of  the  hotel,  who  had  made  every  ar- 
rangement for  the  accommodation  of  their  royal 
guest,  had  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
had  stopped  at  some  other  house  on  the  road,  when 
the  well-known  cracking  of  the  postillions'  whips, 
as  they  drove  down  the  street,  gave  notice  of  the 
approach  of  some  of  the  party. 

In  a  few  seconds  afterwards,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  who,  with  the  count  Vasali,  had  come  for- 
ward in  order  to  see  that  every  thing  was  in  readi- 
ness, entered  the  inn  yard,  and  ordered  fires  and 
refreshments.  The  worthy  alderman  appeared  to 
be  a  good  deal  fatigued,  but  still  showed  a  praise- 
worthy activity  in  securing  the  comfort  of  his  royal 
mistress. 

An  English  gentleman  (Mr.  Moreland),  who, 
with  his  family,  was  on  his  way  to  Paris,  now 
rose  from  his  bed,  and  tendered  the  use  of  his  rooms, 
which  were  in  a  retired  part  of  the  building,  for 


the  use  of  her  majesty ;  but  this  was  not  necessary. 
He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  pay  his  personal  respects  to  her  majesty  in  the 
course  of  the  day. 

After  a  short  interval,  the  renewed  cracking  of 
whips  called  all  who  were  in  attendance  to  the  gate, 
where  her  majesty  and  suite  were  seen  advancing : 
and  here  a  serious  accident  had  nearly  occurred,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  experience  in  the  drivers. 
In  descending  the  hill  one  of  the  leaders  of  her  ma- 
jesty's carriage  fell,  and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was 
reason  to  apprehend  that  the  carriage  would  have 
been  overturned,  The  prompt  assistance  of  the 
persons  present,  however,  prevented  this  misfortune, 
and  her  majesty  was  driven  safely  to  the  inn. 

A  carpet  was  spread  on  the  steps,  and  she  im- 
mediately alighted ;  and  leaning  on  the  arms  of 
alderman  Wood  and  count  Vasali,  entered  the 
house.  She  appeared  to  be  somewhat  exhausted 
from  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone,  but  soon  re- 
covering herself,  she  resumed  her  wonted  spirits. 
She  ascended  to  her  bed-chamber,  accompanied  by 
lady  Hamilton  and  some  of  her  female  attendants, 
of  whom  there  were  three,  two  French  women  arid 
oneTiedmontese. 

Her  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  rich  twilled  sarcenet 
pelisse,  of  a  peuce  colour,  lined  with  ermine,  and 
wore  on  her  head  a  white  willow  hat,  similar  in 
shape  to  the  fashionable  Leghorn  hats.  Notwith- 
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standing  the  unfavourable  effects  which  must  have 
accrued  from  the  journey  which  she  had  just  ac- 
complished, she  looked  extremely  interesting.     It 
was  not  a  little  singular  that  the  bed-chamber  into 
which  her  majesty  was  first  shown  was  that  in 
which  the  late  duke  of  Kent,  when  coming  with 
the  duchess  of  Kent  to  England,  had  slept.     Her 
majesty,  preferring  a  room  where  she  could  have 
her  female  attendants  close  to  her  (her  uniform 
habit),  chose  a  room  of  a  less  magnificent  descrip- 
tion, in  an  upper  part  of  the  house.     It  may  now 
be  interesting  to  our  readers  to  state  the  persons 
who  composed  her  majesty's  suite.      There  were 
five  carriages  in  all.     The  first  was  that  in  which 
alderman  Wood  and  count  Vaiali  arrived.     It  was 
a  sort  of  calash,  drawn  by  three  horses.  The  second 
was  an  English  post-chariot,  yellow  body,  with 
'  C.  P.  W.'  and  the  royal  arms  in  the  panels,  drawn 
by  four  horses.      In  this  were  her  majesty,  lady 
Hamilton,  and  a  fine  little  female  child,  about  3 
years  old,  whom  her  majesty,  in  conformity  with 
her  benevolent  practices  on  former  occasions,  has 
adopted.     Then  came  a  large  English  travelling 
carriage,  similar  in  colour,  and  the  panels  emblaz- 
oned in  the  same  way  with  the  chariot.     In  this 
were  her  majesty's  three  female  domestics     There 
were  two  other  calashes,  in  which  were  Mr.  Austin, 
whose  name  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned ;  Mr. 
Wood,  junior,  and  several  male  branches  of  her 
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majesty's  household ;  among  these  \ve  may  include 
the  before  mentioned  count  Pergami,  her  majesty's 
chamberlain.  Me  is  a  tall  robust  military-looking 
man,  of  middle-age,  and  was  respectfully  attentive 
to  her  majesty's  person  ;  his  manners  are  those  of  a 
man  who  had  moved  in  the  highest  circles. 

After  her  majesty  had  partaken  of  some  refresh- 
ments, she  retired  to  bed ;  and  she  was  anxiously 
expecting  the  return  of  her  couriers.  One  of  these 
persons  was  to  bring  her  majesty  some  articles  of 
dress  from  London, 

Her  majesty  expressed  a  full  determination  to 
proceed  to  Dover  by  a  common  packet-boat,  if  the 
yacht  which  she  had  demanded  were  not  sent ;  and  if 
a  royal  palace  were  refused,  she  has  an  offer  of  the 
beautiful  house  of  Mr.  Angerstein,  on  Blaekheath, 
which  she  meant  to  accept.  She  evinced  a  strong 
desire  to  be  in  England. 

Soon  after  her  majesty  had  reached  1'hotel  de 
PAncienne  Poste,  the  captain  of  the  guard  on  duty 
at  the  gates  of  St.  Omer's  arrived  at  the  inn,  and 
expressed  an  intention  of  granting  to  her  majesty 
a  guard  of  honour,  to  be  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
the  hotel,  as  long  as  she  should  remain  in  the  town. 
The  offer  having  been  communicated  to  her  ma- 
jesty, she  said,  that  however  flattered  she  might  be 
by  the  attention  of  the  officer  in  question,  yet  she 
felt  herself  bound  to  decline  the  intended  distinc- 
tion. In  her  progress  through  France  she  had 
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been  treated  \vith  studied  neglect ;  and  she  knew 
too  well  what  was  due  to  the  high  rank  which  she 
held,  to  accept  from  an  isolated  town  that  which 
had  been  withheld  from  her  elsewhere,  and  which 
she  could  not  but  consider  as  an  offence,  hot  to 
wards  herself  personally,  but  towards  that  nation  of 
which  she  was  the  queen. 

Her  majesty  was  all  Thursday  so  much  fatigued 
that  she  was  unable  to  quit  her  bed  to  attend  the 
dinner  party.  The  next  morning  she  was  im- 
proved in  health  and  spirits. 

The  courier,  who  carried  the  letter  from  her 
majesty  to  Mr.  Brougham,  arrived  Thursday  night. 
Mr.  Brougham  stated  that  he  would  leave  London 
on  Thursday  morning,  and  that  in  all  probability 
he  would  be  at  St.  Omer's  on  Friday.  Her  ma- 
jesty anxiously  expected  his  arrival. 

Her  majesty  expressed  most  fervently  her  de- 
sire to  reach  England.  She  always  appears  cheer- 
ful, except  when  speaking  of  the  princess  Charlotte, 
to  whose  memory  her  heart  is  fondly  attached. 

Her  majest}  made  constant  inquiries  after  every 
person  with  whom  she  was  acquainted  in  England, 
and  seemed  fully  sensible  of  the  attentions  which 
many  of  the  English  families  she  had  met  felt  it 
their  duty  to  pay  to  her. 

Among  her  majesty's  domestics  is  a  cook,  who 
prepares  every  thing  for  her  table. 

Several  naval  and  military  officers,  who  were 
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resident  here,   quitted  the   town  in  order  toavoid 
paying  their  respects  to  her  majesty. 

Alderman  Wood  remained  here,  in  order  to  ac- 
company her  majesty  to  England.  He  had  repeat- 
ed interviews  with  her  majesty. 

The  courier  sent  by  her  majesty  to  Mr.  Broug- 
ham, who  passed  through  Calais  on  Monday 
evening,  returned  Thursday  night,  and  immediately 
proceeded  with  dispatches  to  her  majesty  at  St. 
Omer's* 

A  telegraphic  annunciation  had  been  made  to 
the  military  authorities  here,  intimating  that  no, 
official  attention  was  to  be  paid  to  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  England ;  and,  as  if  influenced  by  the 
notification,  the  commandant,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  mayor,  sent  for  an  English  gentle- 
man known  to  possess  a  considerable  acquaintance 
with  his  fellow-countrymen,  to  whom  he  stated, 
that  if  any  public  demonstration  of  respect  were 
offered  to  her  majesty,  in  the  slightest  degree  cal* 
culated  to  produce  confusion  in  the  town,  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  interfering  to  prevent  it, 
by  means  even  extending  to  imprisonment  This 
threat  could  only  arise  from  an  apprehension  that 
it  was  intended  to  take  her  majesty's  horses  from 
the  carriage,  and  draw  her  into  the  town;  but  it 
received  a  more  extensive  construction,  and  pro- 
duced much  indignation  among  the  family  of  John 
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Bull,  who  could  not  stomach  such  restrictions 
upon  the  honest  effusions  of  their  hearts. 

The  commandant  said  that  her  majesty  was  tra- 
velling as  the  countess  of  Oldi,  and  that  in  that 
character  he  would  visit  her  himself.  This  was  not 
the  case.  All  her  majesty's  couriers  had  their 
passports  drawn  up  as  messengers  from  "  la  Heine 
d'Angleterre,"  and  her  majesty  had  invariably 
adopted  that  style  and  tjitle  herself.  There  was  no 
pretence,  therefore,  for  withholding  from  her  the 
respect  due  to  her  rank. 

The  messenger  who  took  the  letters  to  lord 
Liverpool  and  lord  Melville  had  not  as  yet  come 
back. 

Her  majesty  was  still  at  St  Omer's,  but  was  ex- 
pected to  come  forward  to  Calais  without  delay. 
The  mails  had  been  detained  here  since  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Brougham  and  his  brother,  together  with 
lord  Hutchinson,  did  not  reach  St.  Omer's  till 
Saturday  evening.  They  werfe  most  graciously 
received  by  her  majesty.  The  latter  announced 
that  he  had  a  proposition  to  submit  to  her  majesty 
from  the  king.  Her  majesty  declared,  that  it  was 
her  intention  to  abstain  from  taking  into  conside- 
ration any  proposal,  or  giving  any  answer,  till  she 
arrived  in  England.  She  said  she  was  ready  to 
set  out  for  the  British  shores  immediately,  having 
already  obtained  passports  for  her  Italian  suite  to 
return  to  Italy, 
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Matters  rested  in  this  state  till  the  ensuing  day, 
and  preparations  were  made  for  her  majesty's  de- 
parture to  Calais,  in  order  to  embark  on  board  a 
packet,  no  yacht  having  been  sent  in  compliance 
with  her  demand. 

On  Sunday  morning,  however,  lord  Hutchinson 
stated  the  object  of  his  mission  :  it  was  to  propose 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty  that  a  pension  should  be 
granted  to  her  majesty  of  £50,000  a  year,  upon 
condition  that  she  should  renounce  her  title  as 
queen,  refrain  from  using  the  name  of  the  royal 
family  of  England,  and  never  return  to  this  coun- 
try ;  and  in  the  event  of  her  not  agreeing  to  those 
terms,  she  was  told  that  the  moment  she  set  her 
foot  in  Great  Britain,  a  message  would  be  sent 
down  to  parliament,  and  in  all  probability  pro- 
ceedings would  be  commenced  against  her. 

Her  majesty  heard  these  proposals  with  indig- 
nation, quitted  the  room,  and"  in  a  short  time 
afterwards  set  off  for  Calais,  accompanied  by  lady 
Hamilton,  alderman  Wood,  and  other  individuals. 
She  did  not  reach  Calais  till  half-past  ten  o'clock, 
and  immediately  drove  to  the  pier,  where  she  em- 
barked on  board  the  Prince  Leopold  packet,  to- 
gether with  her  suite.  Her  carriages  were  em- 
barked on  board  the  Lady  Jane.  They  both 
sailed  the  next  morning  at  half-past  six. 

Lord  Liverpool  not  having  answered  her  majes- 
ty's letter,  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  a 
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palace,  her  majesty  intended  for  the  present,  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  the  house  of  alderman 
Wood,  in  South  Audley-street,  whose  family  im- 
mediately quitted  the  house  for  her  majesty's  ac- 
commodation. 

Her  majesty's  chamberlains,  the  count  Bergami 
and  the  count  Vasali,  requested  their  own  dismis- 
sal. They  acknowledged  the  pleasure  which  they 
had  had  in  being  her  servants  for  six  years ;  but 
having  at  last  placed  her  in  the  protection  of  her 
friends,  and  her  majesty  being  about  to  take  refuge 
in  the  arms  of  her  people,  they  presumed,  from 
among  those  people  she  would  be  enabled  to  find 
persons,  not  more  worthy  of  their  confidence  than 
they  had  been,  but,  perhaps,  less  likely  to  excite 
prejudice.  These  gentlemen  accordingly  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

The  letter  written  by  her  majesty  to  lord  Liver- 
pool, demanding  a  suitable  residence,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Villeneuve  le  Roi,  May  29,  1820. 

"  Having  been  prevented  by  indisposition  from 
arriving  sooner  in  England,  I  take  now  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  communicating  to  the  earl  of  Li- 
verpool my  intention  of  arriving  in  London  next 
Saturday,  3rd  of  June ;  and  I  desire  that  the  earl 
of  Liverpool  will  give  proper  orders  that  one  of  the 
royal  yachts  should  be  in  readiness  at  Calais  to 
convey  me  to  Dover ;  and  likewise,  that  he  would 
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be  pleased  to  signify  to  me  his  majesty's  intentions 
as  to  what  residence  is  to  be  allotted  to  me,  either 
for  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  habitation.  I  trust 
that  his  majesty  the  king  is  perfectly  recovered 
from  his  late"  severe  indisposition. 

(Signed)         "  CAROLINE,  queen  of  England. 
"  To  the  right  honourable  the  earl  of  Liverpool" , 

The  letter  to  lord  Melville,  the  first  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  was  written  by  lady  Ann  Hamilton ;  it 
was  as  follows : 

"  Vilkneuve  le  Roi,  Z$th  May  1820. 

"  Lady  Anne  Hamilton  is  commanded  by  her 
majesty  the  queen  of  England  to  signify  to  lord 
Melville,  that  it  is  her  majesty's  intention  to  return 
to  England  immediately  ;  therefore  she  desires  that 
lord  Melville  will  be  so  good  as  to  give  orders  that 
one  of  the  royal  yachts  should  be  in  attendance  at 
Calais  next  Saturday,  3d  June,  to  convey  her  ma- 
jesty and  suite  to  England." 

To  this  the  answer  subjoined  was  received  by 
lady  Ann  Hamilton  at  St.  Omer's : 

"  Admiralty,  1st  June,  9,  A.  M. 

"  Lord  Melville  had  the  honour  to  receive  yes- 
terday lady  Hamilton's  note  of  the  28th  ult.  con- 
veying the  information  that  the  queen  intends  being 
at  Calais  to-rnorrow.  His  majesty,  however,  being 
absent  from  London,  lord  Melville  cannot  receive 
his  commands  as  to  the  board  of  Admiralty  giving 


Orders  for  one  of  the  royal  yachts  to  proceed  at  pre- 
sent to  Calais." 

While  her  majesty  was  on  her  road  to  Calais,  she 
met  a  courier  proceeding  to  Mr.  Brougham  and 
lord  Hutchinson  with  dispatches. 

In  the  interim  large  orders  were  given  in  the 
queen's  behalf  to  the  manufacturers  of  Spitalfields, 

for  various  articles  of  the  silk  manufacture. 
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We  now  subjoin  some  interesting  facts  relative  to 
her  majesty's  departure  from  France,  and  her  arri- 
val at  Dover,  which  are  thus  related  by  a  respect- 
able correspondent : — 

Calait,  Sunday,  12  o'clock  at  night. 

"  The  queen  and  lady  Anne  Hamilton  have  been 
on  board  the  Prince  Leopold  packet  ever  since  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  are  now  sleeping  in  the  har- 
.bour,  as  the  vessel  cannot  put  to  sea  till  the  tide  rises. 
About  half  an  hour  ago  alderman  Wood,  and  two 
persons  who  seemed  to  be  domestics,  went  on 
board  and  took  possession  of  the  further  cabin. 
The  carriages  are  all  placed  in  another  packet.  The 
decisive  step  being  thus  taken,  it  will  be  interesting 
to  state  the  events  and  motives  which  appear  to 
have  led  to  it. 

"  Mr.  Brougham  set  off  on  Friday  afternoon  from 
Dover,  in  company  with  lord  Hutchinson ;  they 
reached  Calais  in  a  few  hours,  and  on  Friday  morn- 
ing proceeded  to  St.  Omer's.  Mr.  Brougham,  as 
i§  well  known,  went  professionally  as  the  adviser 
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of  the  queen  :  lord  Hutchinson  a&the  friend  of  the 
king,  and  the  bearer  of  proposals  from  his  majesty 
as  well  as  from  the  government.  As  soon  as  they 
arrived,  they  were  introduced  to  her  majesty,  who 
was  attended  by  lady  A.  Hamilton,  and  took  coffee 
with  her.  Lord  Hutchinson,  with  considerable 
agitation  in  his  manner,  briefly  announced  the  pro- 
posals of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  The  queen  ex- 
pressed great  indignation,  but,  before  she  gave  her 
final  answer,  desired  to  see  the  proposals  stated  at 
length  and  in  due  form  in  writing.  Lord  Hutchin- 
son replied,  that  at  present  he  had  merely  some 
memoranda  on  scraps  of  paper,  but  that  he  would 
reduce  them  to  form  previous  to  the  next  meeting. 
Her  majesty  then  appointed  the  next  morning 
(Sunday)  for  the  second  interview.  His  lordship, 

at  the  stated  time,  waited  upon  her  majesty,  and 

» 

in  her  presence,  and  in  the  hearing  of  JMr.  Brougham, 
made  the  following  proposals  in  form  : — 

"  '  That  her  majesty  should  renounce  all  right, 
title,  and  claim,  to  the  name,  dignity,  and  honours 
of  queen  of  England,  and  should  from  henceforth 
be  styled  and  considered  simply  as  princess  Caro- 
line of  Brunswick : 

"  '  That  her  majesty  should  agree  never  to  put 
her  foot  in  England,  or  ^n  any  part  of  the  British 
dominions  :  that,  should  she  comply  with  these 
conditions,  an  income  of  50,000/.  a  year  should  be 
settled  upon  her,  which  she  might  enjoy  without 
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molestation  :  should  she  refuse,  criminal  proceed- 
ings would  be  instituted  against  her  afresh,  and  the 
severest  penalties  might  be  expected.' 

, "  The  queen  read  the  proposals  deliberately  :  she 
then  promptly  and  decidedly  expressed  her  indig- 
nation and  disgust,  and  directed  immediate  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  her  passage  to  England. 
Mr.  Brougham,  whose  opinion  was  asked,  is  said 
neither  to  have  recommended  the  adoption  nor  the 
rejection  of  the  proposals.     His  remark  was,  that 
her  majesty  was  the  best  judge  of  the  real  state  of 
her  case,  and  that  it  was  for  her  to  decide  what  was 
best  and  most   consistent  with   that  knowledge. 
Her  majesty  did  decide  :  she  sent  off  couriers  im- 
mediately to  prepare  horses  on  the  road  to  Calais, 
and  the  packet  to  convey  her  to  Dover.     Nay, 
with  so  determined  a  spirit  was  she  animated,  that 
she  declared  that,  rather  than  delay  her  voyage,  she 
would  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat.     And.  accord- 
ingly, as  soon  as  the  preparations  were  completed, 
her  majesty  left  St.  Omer's,  and  never  stopped  till 
she  embarked  on  board  the  English  packet.     Mr. 
Brougham  did  not  attend  her  majesty  even  to  the 
coach-door,  nor  did  he  follow  her  :  he  remains  with 
lord  Hutchinsori  at  St.  Omer's.     From  this  circum- 
stance it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  some  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  exists  between  her  majesty  and 
her  legal  adviser,  and  that  she  has  preferred  the  ad- 
vice of  alderman  Wood.     We  know  not  how  this 
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may  be,  but  we  feel  assured  that  Mr.  Brougham 
could  have  been  no  party  to  the  proposals  which 
we  have  enumerated :  his  acute  mind  must  have 
seen  that,  putting  all  views  of  insult  and  degrada- 
tion out  of  the  question  ;  if  her  majesty  were  guilty 
of  the  offences  imputed  to  her,  she  had  no  right  to 
receive  fifty  thousand  pounds  annually  from  a  ge- 
nerous but  burdened  people ;  if  she  were  innocent, 
then  no  human  being  had  the  right  to  call  upon 
her  to  renounce  her  claim  to  her  just  titles,  privi- 
leges, and  dignity.  If,  therefore,  any  difference  of 
opinion  exists  bet  ween  the  queen  and  Mr.Brougham, 
it  can  scarcely  be  on  the  broad  question  of  the  re- 
jection or  adoption  of  the  proposals  brought  by  lord 
Hutchinson.  Injustice  to  Mr.  Brougham,  it  must 
likewise  be  observed,  that  lord  Hutchinson,  though 
his  fellow-traveller,  never  disclosed  his  message, 
even  in  substance,  till  he  came  into  the  presence 
of  the  queen.  Lord  Hutchinson,  at  both  inter- 
views with  her  majesty,  particularly  at  the  last,  was 
so  agitated  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  articulate.  Her 
majesty  was  high-spirited,  firm,  and  decisive." 
The  same  correspondent  thus  writes  from  Dover. 

"  Monday,  2  o'clock  P.  M. 

"  Before  I  proceed  to  the  narrative  of  this  impor- 
tant event,  I  wish  to  correct  two  or  three  trifling 
inaccuracies  in  my  former  statement,  dated  Calais. 
It  seems  that  when  Mr.  Brougham  and  lord  Hut- 
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chinson  first  arrived  at  St.  Omer's,  on  Saturday 
evening,  Mr.  Brougham  was  first  introduced  to 
her  majesty,  who  was  taking  coffee :  after  a  few 
complimentary  observations  on  both  sides,  Mr. 
Brougham  announced  to  the  queen  that  lord 
Hutchinson,  who  had  formerly  been  a  warm  friend 
of  her  majesty,  and  who  was  now  a  confidential 
friend  of  the  king,  had  come  in  the  spirit  of  sin- 
cere friendship  to  both,  to  make  some  proposals  in 
his  majesty's  name.  The  queen  immediately  an- 
swered that  she  should  be  most  happy  to  see  lord 
Hutchinson  forthwith  :  his  lordship  was  according- 
ly introduced,  and  took  coffee  with  her  majesty, 
who  conversed  on  indifferent  topics,  till  his  lord- 
ship rose  to  go  away,  when  her  majesty  said,  that 
as  she  understood  he  had  some  proposals  to  make 
to  her  from  the  king,  she  should  wish  to  see  them 
in  writing,  and  without  delay.  In  consequence 
of  this  request,  lord  Hutchinson  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  Mr.  Brougham  as  the  official  adviser 
of  her  majesty  : — 

" '  SIR, — In  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
queen  I  have  to  inform  you,  that  I  am  not  in  pos- 
session of  any  proposition  or  propositions  detailed 
in  a  specific  form  of  words  which  I  could  lay  be- 
fore her  majesty  :  but  I  can  detail  to  you  for  her 
information  the  substance  of  many  conversations 
held  with  lord  Liverpool.  His  majesty's  ministers 
propose  that  £50,000  per  annum  should  be  settled 
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on  the  queen  for  life,  subject  to  such  conditions  as 
the  king  may  impose.  I  have  also  reason  to  know, 
that  the  conditions  likely  to  be  imposed  by  his 
majesty  are,  that  the  queen  is  not  to  assume  the 
style  and  title  of  queen  of  England,  or  any  title 
attached  to  the  royal  family  of  England.  A  con- 
dition is  also  to  be  attached  to  this  grant,  that  she 
is  not  to  reside  in  any  part  of  the  united  kingdom, 
or  even  to  visit  England.  The  consequence  of 
such  a  visit  will  be  an  immediate  message  to  par- 
liament, and  an  entire  end  to  all  compromise  and 
negotiation.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  other  con- 
dition, I  am  sure  none  of  any  importance.  I 
think  it  right  to  send  to  you  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  lord  Liverpool  to  me  :  his  words  are — '  It  is 
material  that  her  majesty  should  know  confiden- 
tially, that  if  she  shall  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  come 
over  to  this  country,  there  must  then  be  an  end  to 
all  negotiation  and  compromise.  The  decision,  I 
may  say,  is  taken  to  proceed  against  her  as  soon  as 
she  sets  her  foot  on  the  British  shore/  I  cannot 
conclude  this  letter  without  my  humble  though 
serious  and  sincere  supplication,  that  her  majesty 
will  take  these  propositions  into  her  most  calm 
consideration,  and  not  act  with  any  hurry  or  pre- 
cipitation on  so  important  a  subject.  I  hope  that 
my  advice  will  not  be  misinterpreted.  I  can  have 
no  possible  interest  which  would  induce  me  to 
give  fallacious  counsel  to  the  queen.  But  let 
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event  be  what  it  may,  1  shall  console  myself  with 
the  reflection  that  I  have  performed  a  painful  duty 
imposed  upon  me  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and 
conscience,  and  in  a  case  in  the  decision  of  which 
the  king,  the  queen,  the  government,  and  the 
people  of  England  are  materially  interested.  Hair- 
ing done  so,  I  fear  neither  obloquy  nor  misrepre- 
sentation. I  certainly  should  not  have  wished  to 
have  brought  matters  to  so  precipitate  a  conclusion, 
but  it  is  her  majesty's  decision  and  not  mine.  I 
am  conscious  that  I  have  performed  my  duty  to- 
wards her  with  every  possible  degree  of  feeling 
and  delicacy.  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  use  of 
your  brother's  hand,  as  I  write  with  pain  and  diffi- 
culty, and  the  queen  has  refused  to  give  any,  even 
the  shortest,  delay. 

"  *  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

"  *  With  great  regard, 
" '  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"HUTCHINSON.'" 

w  Mr.  Brougham  accordingly  presented  the  let- 
ter :  the  mqment  her  majesty  read  it,  she  expressed 
the  utmost  indignation,  and  appealed  to  Mr. 
Brougham  fbr  his  opinion.  That  gentleman  re- 
marked, that  certainly  those  ,were  not  conditions 
which  he  should  advise  her  majesty  to  accept ;  at 
the  same  time  he  begged  her  majesty  to  consider 
what  conditions  she  might  be  pleased  to  accept 
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Her  majesty  best  knew  what  was  befitting  her  real 
situation.  The  queen  promptly  replied — '  My  de- 
termination is  soon  formed :  I  shall  set  out  instant- 
ly for  England — it  is  in  London,  and  London 
alone,  that  I  shall  consent  to  consider  any  propo- 
sals of  the  king  of  England.'  Her  majesty  then 
requested  alderman  Wood,  whose  kind  assistance 
she  had  hitherto  so  frequently  experienced,  to  or- 
der horses  to  be  immediately  put  to  the  carriages, 
and  to  dispatch  a  courier  to  prepare  horses  on  the 
road  between  St.  Omer's  and  Calais.  She  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  on  this  last  point,  having  evident 
ly  a  very  strong  apprehension  that  the  French 
government  might  endeavour  to  intercept,  or  at 
least  retard,  her  passage  to  the  coast  by  refusing 
horses.  This  apprehension  will  account  for  her 
majesty's  haste  to  leave  St.  Omer's,  and  to  put  her- 
self on  board  an  English  packet.  At  half  past 
five  she  left  St.  Omer's,  in  company  with  lady 
Anne  Hamilton :  her  female  attendants  followed 
in  another  carriage,  and  a  third  carriage "  conveyed 
alderman  Wood,  his  son,  and  young  Austin.  Mr. 
Brougham  did  not  make  his  appearance  even  to 
hand  her  majesty  to  her  coach :  it  is  supposed  that 
she  dispensed  with  his  attendance.  Lord  Hut- 
chinson  likewise  refrained  from  showing  himself; 
and  thus  the  professional  friend  of  the  queen,  and 
the  confidential  friend  of  the  king,  were  left  be- 
hind to  mingle  reflections  on  the  event  which  had 
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just  taken  place.     It  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
that  her  majesty  was,  on  walking  down  the  steps 
of  the  hotel  at  St.  Omer's,  warmly  greeted  by  a 
great  number  of  ladies  of  the  first  respectability, 
both  French  and   English.     A   Greek   lady,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Copeland,  an  English  banker  about  to 
settle  at  Paris,  was  introduced  to  her  majesty,  who 
paid  her  some  compliments  on  her  interesting  ap- 
pearance :  the  lady  answered  in  Italian,  and  wished 
her  majesty  a  pleasant  voyage,  and  a  speedy  vic- 
tory over  her  enemies.     The  queen  gave  her  an 
animated  smile,  and  in  Italian  returned  her  warm 
thanks  for  her  good  wishes.     Nothing  particular 
happened  between  this  and  her  majesty's  embarka- 
tion on  board  the  Prince  Leopold  in  Calais  har- 
bour.    Though  this  embarkation  took  place  at  11 
o'clock  on  Sunday  night,  it  was  not  till  6  o'clock 
this   morning  that  the  vessel  could  work  out  of 
the  harbour.     Unfortunately  the   wind  being  due 
west /for  several  hours  prevented  the  packet  from 
making  any  way,  but  at  about  11  o'clock  a  breeze 
sprung   up  from    the  south,    and   very   speedily 
brought  the  queen  of  England  near  her  own  shores. 
Though  the  voyage  was  tedious,  her  majesty  did 
not  suffer  any  inconvenience  from  sea-sickness,  but 
remained  on  deck,  conversing  chiefly  on  the  pre- 
sent political  condition  of  this  country. 

*  In  the   mean   time,  certain   intelligence   had 
been  received  at  Dover  of  her  majesty's  approach; 
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and  some  confusion  seemed  to  exist  among  the 
military  authorities  as  to  the  mode  of  receiving 
her  majesty.     At  last  colonel  Monroe,  who  is  the 
commandant  of  the  garrison,  determined  to  receive 
her  majesty  with  a  royal  salute :  he  observed,  as 
we  are  informed,  that  as  no  special  instructions 
had  been  sent  to  him,  he  conceived  that  he  should 
best  discharge  his  duty  by  obeying  the  general 
rule,  which  was  to  fire  a  royal  salute  whenever  a 
royal  personage  landed  at  Dover.     This  sensible 
decision  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  people  of 
Dover,  who  were  already  flocking  in  vast  num- 
bers, and  all  dressed  as  if  for  a  fete,  in  order  to 
view   the   disembarkation   of  their   queen.      The 
packet  at  about  a  quarter  before   one  came  close 
into  the  roads,  but  on  account  of  the  tide  could 
not  enter   the   harbour.     Her  majesty,  with   her 
usual  promptitude,  as  soon  as  she  understood  that 
it  would  be  five  o'clock  before  the  vessel  could  get 
into  the  pier,  determined  to  go  to  shore  in  an  open 
boat,  though  the  swell  of  the  water  was  so  consi- 
derable as  to  make  it  difficult  to  descend  the  ship's 
side.     At  length,  however,  her  majesty  and  suite 
were  safely  placed  in  the  boat,  which  rapidly  ap- 
proached the  shore,  amidst  the  most  enthusiastic 
cheerings  from   the   countless   multitude   on   the 
beach,  the  heights,  and  all  the  avenues  leading  to 
the  principal  hotel. 

"  At  one  o'clock  her  majesty  put  her  foot  on 


British  ground :  the  royal  salute  began  to  fire,  and 
an  universal  shout  of  congratulation  welcomed  her 
arrival.  For  a  few  moments  her  countenance  and 
manner  bespoke  considerable  agitation:  she  was 
visibly  affected  by  the  cordial  symptoms  of  regard 
which  welcomed  her  home:  but  she  soon  reco- 
vered herself,  and  with  a  firm  step,  a  composed 
manner,  and  a  smiling  but  steady  countenance, 
walked  slowly  along  the  crowded  ranks  of  the 
principal  inhabitants.  Well-dressed  females,  young 
and  old,  saluted  her  as  she  passed  with  exclama- 
tions of  "  God  bless  her :  she  has  a  noble  spirit : 
she  must  be  innocent."  The  queen  returned  the 
salutations  with  the  warmest  marks  of  affectionate 
pleasure,  and  repeatedly  thanked  the  ladies  for 
their  expressions  of  cordial  attachment.  She  ap- 
peared in  good  health,  her  blue  eyes  shining  with 
peculiar  lustre,  but  her  cheeks  had  the  appearance 
of  a  long  intimacy  with  care  and  anxiety.  She  is 
not  so  much  en  ban  point  as  formerly,  and  her  man- 
ner and  figure  altogether  seemed  perfectly  befitting 
her  exalted  station.  She  was  dressed  with  great 
elegance.  As  she  moved  along,  the  crowd  gather- 
ed so  fast,  and  pressed  so  closely  around  her,  that 
she  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  York 
Hotel.  Mr.  Wright  of  the  Ship  Hotel,  seeing 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  majesty  to 
reach  his  house  ^on  foot,  immediately  dispatched  a 
handsome  open  carriage  to  the  York.  Her  majesty 
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lady  Hamilton,  and  alderman  Wood  ascended  the 
carriage:  the  populace  removed  the  horses,  and 
drew  it  themselves.  A  band  of  music  preceded 
her  majesty,  and  two  large  flags,  bearing  the  in- 
scription of  "  God  save  Queen  Caroline,"  were 
carried  by  some  of  the  principal  tradesmen.  A 
guard  of  honour  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
hotel,  but  the  people  did  not  seem  to  relish  their 
appearance,  and  the  queen  observing  to  alderman 
Wood  that  their  presence  appeared  rather  to  pro- 
duce an  unpleasant  and  angry  feeling,  the  worthy 
alderman  suggested  the  propriety  of  their  going 
away.  After  playing  "  God  save  the  King,"  the 
soldiers  retired,  and  the  populace  seemed  highly 
delighted.  Her  majesty  observed,  that  although 
she  appreciated  as  it  deserved  the  attentions  of  the 
commandant,  yet  that  she  wanted  no  guard  of 
soldiers :.  her  firm  reliance  was  on  the  just  princi- 
ples and  cordial  attachment  of  her  people.  Her 
majesty  then  went  to  the  principal  window  of  the 
hotel,  and  bowed  several  times  with  great  grace 
and  sweetness  of  manner  to  the  happy  assemblage. 
She  then  retired,  and,  first  taking  a  slight  refresh- 
ment, lay  down  to  rest  after  the  harassing  fatigues 
of  body  and  mind  which  she  had  undergone.  At 
5  o'clock  she  awoke,  and  desired  that  the  carriages, 
which  she  now  understood  had  been  brought  on 
shore,  should  be  speedily  got  ready,  as  she  would 

c 
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set  off  for  Canterbury  that  evening,  and  if  possi- 
ble reach  Sittingbourne  to  sleep. 

At  six  o'clock  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Dover  begged  to  be  introduced  to  her 
majesty,  stating  that  they  were  anxious  to  present 
to  her  an  address  expressive  of  their  feelings  on 
her  majesty's  arrival  in  her  own  kingdom. 

The  moment  the  arrival  of  these  gentlemen  was 

mentioned  to  her  majesty  she  desired  that  they 

might  be  admitted  to  her  presence.     She  stood  at 

the  upper  end  of  the  room,  alderman  Wood  on  her 

right,  and  lady  Hamilton 'on  her  left  hand.     The 

deputation  soon  entered,  and,  bowing  with  great 

respect,  advanced  close  to  her  majesty,  when  one 

of  the  gentlemen  read  the  following  address : — 

"  To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

"  May  it  please  your  royal  Majesty, 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal 
subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  port  of 
Dover,  beg  leave  to  approach  your  majesty's  most 
gracious  person,  to  offer  our  most  hearty  congratu- 
lations on  your  majesty's  safe  arrival  in  your  own 
kingdom.  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty 
how  deeply  we  deplore  the  events  which,  under 
the  dispensation  of  Divine  Providence,  have  so 
lately  taken  place  in  this  nation — -and  hep  leave  to 
offer  to  your  majesty  our  sincere  condolence  on  the 
demise  of  our  late  much-beloved  and  ever-to-be- 


lamented  most  gracious  sovereign,  and  to  assure 
your  majesty  of  our  firm  attachment  to  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  and  of  our  determination  to  support, 
at  all  times,  those  principles  which  placed  them  on 
the  British  throne.     We  rejoice  at  the  opportunity 
which  your  majesty  has  at  this  time  been  gracious- 
ly pleased  to  afford  us  of  addressing  you,  for  whom 
we  entertain  the  highest  and  most  profound  vene- 
ration and  respect;  and   to  assure  your  majesty 
how  fully  we  participate  in  every  happiness  you 
can   experience;  and   more  particularly  on   your 
being  now  placed  on  the  British  throne  as  queen 
of  England.     May  this  event,  so  pleasing  to  the 
nation,    be  productive  of  permanent  felicity   to 
your  majesty,  and  may  your  reign  over  us  be  long 
and  happy." 

To  this  her  majesty  returned  the  following  most 
gracious  answer : — 

"  I  am  deeply  impressed  with  all  the  attention 
the  town  of  Dover  has  shown  to  me  on  mv  arrival 
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in  these  realms.  I  trust  that  some  period  will  ar- 
rive when  I  may  be  permitted  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  my  subjects,  as  I  indeed  feel  most 
gratified  in  being  again  united  to  so  noble  and  ge- 
nerous a  nation." 

The  deputation  had  then  the  honour  to  kiss  her 
majesty's  hand,  and  retired  fully  impressed  with 
her  condescension. 

Several  ladies  were  afterwards  permitted  to  en- 


ter  the  [room,  and   were  kindly  received  by  her 
majesty. 

Her  majesty  ascended  her  carriage  at  half-past 
six.     The  crowd  collected  was  beyond  all  calcula- 
tion.    The   carriage  was  drawn  by  the  populace 
,  completely  out  of  the  town,  amidst  loud  and  re- 
iterated cheers. 

The  horses  were  then  put  in,  and  her  majesty 
proceeded  on  her  journey  to  Canterbury,  followed 
by  the  blessing  of  her  people. 

When  her  majesty  reached  this  ancient  city  it 
was  nearly  dark.  The  scene,  however,  became 
singularly  beautiful  from  the  effect  of  100  flam- 
beaux, which  were  lighted  at  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  and  carried  by  men.  This  illumination  dis- 
covered upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
were  anxiously  expecting  her  majesty's  approach, 
and  who,  the  moment  they  caught  sight  of  her 
carriage,  gave  three  cheers,  and  continued  to  cry 
*'  Long  live  queen  Caroline  !" 

The  horses  were  taken  from  the  carriage,  and 
her  majesty  was  drawn  through  the  main  street  by 
the  multitude.  On  reaching  the  house  of  the 
mayor,  the  crowd  stopped,  and  renewed  their 
cheers.  * 

Her  majesty  reached  the  Fountain  Hotel  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  immediately  alighted  amidst  con- 
tinued testimonies  of  loyalty  and  attachment. 

The  mayor  and  corporation  were  in  waiting  to 
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present  an  appropriate  address.  They  were  attired 
in  their  corporate  dresses.  They  were  immediately 
received  by  her  majesty  in  the  same  form  as  the 
deputation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dover.  The 
mayor  then  read  in  a  distinct  voice  an  address,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

"  We,  his  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects, 
the  mayor,  aldermen,  sheriff,  and  common  coun- 
cil men  of  the  ancient  city  of  Canterbury,  beg 
leave  most  respectfully  to  approach  your  royal  pre- 
sence with  our  sincere  and  hearty  congratulations 
on  your  majesty's  safe  arrival  in  this  city ;  and  to 
express  our  fervent  hope  that  your  majesty  may 
long  live  in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  a  loyal 
and  dutiful  people. 

«  5th  June,  1820." 

Her  majesty  immediately  delivered  the  following 
most  gracious  answer : — 

"  Gentlemen— I  am  Tery  much  obliged  to  you- 
for  the  attention  you  showed  me,  and  certainly,  if 
it  is  ever  in  my  power,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  any 
thing  for  the  good  town  of  Canterbury,  and  to 
make  my  people  happy.  Gentlemen,  you  must 
excuse  this  short  address  as  I  am  very  tired ;  but  I 
speak  from  my  heart,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  like 
that  better  than  a  formal  address.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  loyalty  and  affection  that  are  shown  to 
the  house  of  Brunswick  by  this  noble  and  generous 
nation." 


The  members  of  the  corporation  were  then  in- 
troduced to  her  majesty,  and  had  the  honour  to 
kiss  her  majesty's  hand.  Several  ladies  who  at- 
tended to  witness  the  ceremony  had  likewise  the 
honour  of  conversing  with  her  majesty  and  kissing 
her  hand.  The  mayor,  in  presenting  the  address, 
was  accompanied  by  seven  aldermen  out  of  the  12 
of  which  the  corporation  consists,  the  sheriff,  the 
town-clerk,  and  16  common-councilmen  out  of  the 
24  who  compose  the  council.  Her  majesty  retired 
early  to  her  bedchamber. 

The  next  morning  her  majesty  rose  at  nine,  and 
intimated  that  she  would  set  out  on  her  journey  to 
London  at  half-past  ten.  The  horses  and  carriages 
were  ordered  acqerdingly. 

Although  the  morning  was  extremely  unfavour- 
able, from  a  continued  fall  of  rais,  the  street  in 
front  of  the  hotel  was  filled  with  well-dressed  per- 
sons, and  every  window  was  thronged  with  spec- 
tators. 

The  people  would  not  permit  the  horses  to  be 
put  to  the  carnage,  but  insisted  upon  drawing  her 
majesty  completely  through  the  town.  From  the 
windows  on  each  side  of  the  street  flags  bearing 
appropriate  devices  were  displayed,  and  the  ladies 
were  every  where  seen  waving  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  joining  in  the  general  exclamations  of  "  Long 
live  our  gracious  queen  /"  "  Long  live  queen 
line!"  &c 
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The  scene  was  extremely  imposing,  and  her 
majesty  appeared  to  be  greatly  affected.  She  re- 
peatedly put  her  head  out  of  the  window  to  those 
who  pressed  to  gain  a  view  of  her  countenance. 
She  also  waved  her  handkerchief,  and,  calling  on 
the  people  to  respect  their  king,  cried  "  Long  live 
king  George  the  Fourth  !** 

A  great  many  of  the  young  officers  of  the  ca- 
valry regiment  stationed  at  Canterbury  accompa- 
nied her  majesty  on  horseback,  from  Canterbury 
to  Sittingbourne. 

Through  every  village  on  the  route"  towards 
London  the  same  enthusiasm  prevailed/  •  All  busi- 
ness was  at  an  end,  and  every  class  of  society 
seemed  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  pay  homage  to  her 
majesty.  The  bells  of  the  churches  were  set  ring- 
ing, and  all  was  joy  and  exultation. 

At  Sittingbourne,  a  number  of  clergymen,  in 
their  full  gowns  and  bands,  were  waiting  in  the 
road  to  pay  their  respects  to  her  majesty,  and  ap- 
proached her  for  that  purpose  while  the  horses 
were  changing. 

At  the  bottom  of  Chatham-hill  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  town  of  Chatham  and  its  vicinity  were 
collected  to  bid  her  majesty  welcome.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  renew  the  compliment  of  drawing 
her  majesty  through  the  town  ;  but,  as  her  majes- 
ty was  anxious  to  get  to  London  before  the  close 
of  day,  at  her  request  the  people  desisted.  She 
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was,  however,  cheered  from  every  house  as  she 
passed,  and  all  were  alike  loud  in  their  acclama- 
tions of  applause.  The  scenes  described  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  other  towns  were  renewed  un- 
til she  had  gone  completely  through  Rochester  and 
Stroud.  She  was  also  attended  by  a  very  mime* 
rous  cavalcade  of  horsemen. 

At  Gravesend  a  rope  was  drawn  across  the  road, 
and,  in  defiance  of  the  repeated  entreaties  of  al- 
derman Wood,  her  majesty  was  again  drawn  by 
her  subjects  entirely  through  the  town,  amidst 
reiterated  cheers 

From  Dartford  several  horsemen  came  to  meet 
her  majesty,  and  accompanied  her  carriage  from 
thence  to  London.  As  she  advanced  towards 
Shooter's-hill  the  attendant  cavalcade  increased  in 
numbers.  Hundreds  of  vehicles  of  all  descriptions 
were  seen  stationary  on  each  side  of  the  road,  filled 
with  well-dressed  females,  who,  as  her  majesty 
passed,  joined  in  the  universal  shout,  and  continued 
to  wave  their  handkerchiefs.  These  vehicles  after- 
wards formed  part  of  the  procession,  and  continued 
to  swell  her  majesty's  train. 

As  her  majesty's  carriage  descended  the  hill  to- 
wards London,  one  of  her  horses  fell,  and  for  a 
time  there  was  considerable  confusion.  The  ani- 
mal was,  however,  soon  relieved  from  its  dangerous 
situation,  and  its  place  supplied  by  another.  The 
cavalcade  then  quickly  advanced  It  was  preceded 


by  a  cloud  of  horsemen  waving  their  hats,  and  re- 
peating the  cries  of  "  Long  live  Queen  Caroline." 

The  general  expectation  that  her  majesty  would 
enter  the  capital  on  the  evening  of  that  day  proved 
to  be  well  founded.  Neither  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty which  accompanied  it,  nor  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  weather,  could  extinguish  the  ar- 
dor which  prompted  hundreds  to  assemble  at  an 
early  hour,  in  order  to  hail  and  congratulate  her  re- 
turn. From  the  moment  that  she  decided  as  to 
the  course  she  would  adopt,  and  resolved  to  throw 
herself  on  the  people  of  England,  all  her  proceed- 
ings have  been  so  open,  so  divested  of  the  mystery 
usually  attending  a  royal  journey,  that  few  were  in 
danger  of  miscalculating  the  different  stages  of  her 
progress.  Her  majesty's  arrival  seemed  to  have 
been  greeted  not  as  an  unlooked-for,  but  as  a  natu- 
ral and  almost  necessary  event.  On  all  those  out- 
skirts of  the  town  which  point  or  lead  to  the  high 
Dover  road,  at  the  obelisk  in  St.  George's-fields,  at 
the  Elephant  and  Castle,  the  Bricklayer's'  Arms, 
the  multitude  began  rapidly  to  increase  about  three 
o'clock.  The  more  loyal  publicans  hoisted  a  royal 
ensign  on  the  staff  of  their  sign-posts,  and  at  Dept- 
lord  the  union  jack  was  suspended  in  two  or  three 
places  across  the  road.  Symptoms  of  an  impatient 
curiosity  mingled  with  those  of  a  deep  and  power- 
ful interest  became  stronger  in  each  succeeding 
hour.  The  throng  of  spectators  became  more  dense 
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the  further  an  advance  was  made  towards  the  point 
of  anticipated  meeting;  Deptford  and  Greenwich 
poured  out  in  indiscriminate  concourse  all  ranks 
and  conditions  of  their  inhabitants ;  Blackheath  re- 
sembled   some    great    continental    fair;    and    at 
Shooter's-hill  were  drawn  up  in  excellent  order  an 
array  of  barouches,  chaises,  and  other  vehicles  filled 
with  respectable  and  decent  women.     It  may  be 
doubted  whether,  since  the  days  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  Greenwich  was  a  royal  seat,  and  when 
festivals  and  aquatic  spectacles  first  laid  the  basis  of 
its  importance,  its  neighbourhood  has  ever  presented 
a  more  lively  scene.     Here  a  pretty  correct  under- 
standing seemed  to  prevail  that  her  majesty  would 
pass  over  Blackheath  about  five  o'clock.     It  was 
here,  too,  that  the  feelings  of  respect  and  attach- 
ment to  this  illustrious  lady  were  perhaps  moit 
deeply  seated.     They  appeared   to  derive    their 
origin  rather  from  reflection  than  from  a  conta- 
gious sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  an  unassisted 
princess.     Her  long  residence  on  the  spot  under  a 
less  exalted  title,  but  in  circumstances  not  less  pain- 
ful and  harassing,  had  evidently  left  an  impression 
in  her  favour  which  not  the  subsequent  lapse  of 
time,  and  still  less  any  vague  rumours,  could  obli- 
terate.  The  resolution  manifested  in  coming,  upon 
her  own  voluntary  motion,  to  face  her  accusers  and 
assert  her  claims,  was  considered  by  these  partial 
friends  and  admirers  as  satisfactory  evidence  of  her 
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innocence,  and  as  amply  sufficient  to  repel  every 
suspicion.     Nothing    certainly  could    exceed   the 
warm  enthusiasm  or  eager  welcome  with  which, 
her  majesty's  presence  was  greeted  as  soon  as  she 
appeared  amongst  them.     The  descent  of  the  ca- 
valcade which  preceded  her  down  Shooter's-hill, 
amidst  the  joyous  waving  of  hats,  and  the  reiterated 
shouts  of  thousands,  had  a  fine  effect  as  beheld  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  Blackheath.  On  arriving 
at  the  Green  Man,  her  majesty's  carriage  drew  up, 
and  she  alighted.  A  momentary  depression,  arising 
chiefly  from  fatigue,  rendered  a  short  repose  desir- 
able.    The  attraction  now  grew  more  intense,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  confusion,  and  allay  the  thirst 
of  curiosity,  the  queen,  at  the  advice  of  alderman 
Wood,  after  partaking  of  some  refreshment,  con- 
descended to  appear  at  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
inn.    The  crowd,  at  once  satisfied  and  animated  at 
this  appearance,  burst  into  a  vehement  and  pro- 
tracted shout  of  applause.     Her  majesty  bowed 
gracefully,  and,  notwithstanding  her  anxiety  and 
fatigue,  looked  remarkably  well.     She  was  dressed 
in  a  black  twilled  sarcenet  gown,  a  fur  tippet  and 
ruff,  with  a  hat  of  black  satin  and  feathers."     After 
a  delay  of  about  twenty  minutes  she  resumed  her 
journey.     As  the  weather  had  now  cleared  up,  and 
the  rays  of  the  sun  increased  the  splendor  of  the 
scene,  the  carriage  was  thrown  open,  and  every  one 
gratified  with  an  immediate  view  of  their  sove- 
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reign's  consort.  Mr.  alderman  Wood,  lady  Ann 
Hamilton,  and  a  female  attendant,  rode  in  the 
same  carriage.  The  acclamations  were  now  renew- 
ed, and  continued  without  interruption  till  the  en- 
tire cavalcade  reached  the  metropolis,  when  they 
swelled  into  a  yet  louder  strain.  Her  majesty  was 
evidently  affected,  though  not  overcome,  by  these 
testimonies  of  reverence  and  loyalty.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  she  had  anticipated  no  less,  and  that  she 
had  formed  a  right  estimate  of  the  national  charac- 
ter. Whilst  many  expressed  their  feelings  in  a 
tone  of  congratulation,  fervent  benedictions,  might 
be  heard  from  the  less  vociferous  part  of  the  as- 
semblage. So  earnest  was  the  general  sentiment  of 
respect,  that  every  carriage  in  the  royal  suite  was 
honored  by  some  mark  of  popular  applause.  It  was 
not  well  known  in  London  where  her  majesty 
would  take  up  her  residence,  and  the  multitude 
was,  therefore,  scattered  in  various  directions,  and 
broken  into  indistinct  groups,  as  the  cavalcade 
passed  through  St.  George's-fields.  On  pursuing 
its  route  over  Westminster-bridge,  the  multitude 
re-assembled  in  one  compact  body,  and,  preceding 
or  following  in  the  train,  accompanied  the  proces- 
sion to  its  close.  The  ladies,  it  may  be  supposed, 
felt  a  peculiar  interest  on  this  occasion,  and  testi- 
fied the  warmth  of  that  feeling  by  every  demon- 
stration not  unbecoming  the  delicacy  of  their  sex. 
Though  not  originally  intended  to  pass  up  Pall 
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Mall,  this  direction  was  taken  by  the  great  body 
of  horsemen  who  preceded  the  royal  carriage,  and 
it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  turn  suddenly  off. 
The  sentries  on  duty  at  Carlton-house  presented 
arms,  but  in  a  manner  indicating  that  some  reserve 
and  embarrassment  extended  even  to  their  humble 
stations.  It  was  now  understood  that  her  majesty 
was  to  proceed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  alderman  Wood, 
in  South  Audley  Street,  there  to  fix  her  abode  for 
the  present.  Thither  all  parties,  whether  on 
horseback  or  on  foot,  began  to  hasten,  and  soon 
swelled  into  a  countless  multitude  those  who,  from 
better  or  earlier  information,  had  already  stationed 
themselves  in  that  quarter.  Cousiderable  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  leading  up  her  majesty's  ba- 
rouche to  the  door.  The  tide  of  popular  feeling 
was  at  its  floocL  and  the  air  rang  with  repeated 
cheerings.  After  the  queen  had  at  length  entered, 
there  seemed  to  be  no  disposition  to  disperse  : 
vehicles  of  every  kind  maintained  their  position, 
and  the  crowd  stood  compact  and  imnioveable.  In 
a  few  minutes  Mr.  alderman  Wood  appeared  in  the 
balcony  of  the  first  floor,  and  intimated  to  the  people 
that  her  majesty  would  in  person  testify  the  sense 
which  she  entertained  of  the  respectful  sentiments 
expressed  towards  her.  The  clamour  then  subsided, 
till,  shortly  after,  the  queen  herself  appeared,  and 
by  a  dignified  obeisance  acknowledged  the  tokens 
of  affectionate  loyalty  by  which  her  reception  had 
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been  graced.  The  most  splendid  pageant,  the  most 
imposing  theatrical  exhibition,  never  imparted  a 
more  genuine  delight  than  seemed  to  pervade  all 
ranks  of  spectators  at  this  instance  of  condescend- 
ing kindness.  Her  majesty,  with  a  deportment 
perfectly  graceful,  walked  from  one  end  of  the  bal- 
cony to  the  other,  and,  having  bowed  to  all  around, 
withdrew  from  the  ardent  gaze  which  fed  upon 
her  presence.  The  crowd  instantly  dispersed 
through  the  various  outlets  of  the  street,  and  her 
majesty's  train,  consisting  of  a  calash  and  three 
post-chaises,  were  allowed  to  unload. 

The  club-houses  in  St.  James's  Street  were  illu- 
minated, as  were  likewise  the  houses  in  Hill  Street, 
Burlington-house,  and  some  others  in  Piccadilly. 

The  next  day  placards  were  posted  about  town, 
requesting  the  public  "  to  illuminate  for  the 
Queen  this  evening."  This  request  was  partially 
complied  with ;  and  the  cries  of  "  lights  !  lights  !" 
were  continually  heard  in  the  streets,  particu- 
larly in  South  Audley  Street,  accompanied  with 
threats.  In  some  places  these  threats  were  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  windows  of  several  houses 
having  been  demolished.  In  Curzon-Street,  scarce- 
ly a  house  escaped ;  and  at  many  of  these  houses 
the  large  squares  of  the  parlour  and  first  floor 
windows  were  entirely,  broken.  The  houses  ia 
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Dover  Street  and  Clarges  Street  shared  a  similar 
fate. 

The  illuminations  the  succeeding  night  were 
more  general:  persons  in  carriages,  and  even 
foot  passengers  were  compelled,  in  South  Aud- 
ley  Street,  to  pull  off  their  hats,  and  huzza  for 
the  Queen.  Many  of  the  windows  which  had 
been  repaired  during  the  day  were  again  broken, 
in  consequence  of  no  lights  being  exhibited ;  and 
several  carriages  were  attacked  and  much  injured, 
as  the  drivers  obstinately  refused  to  comply  with 
the  requisitions  of  the  mob. 

ON  the  day  subsequent  to  the  arrival  of  her  ma- 
jesty, June  6,  lord  Liverpool  appeared  in  the  house 
of  lords,  and  presented  a  message  from  the  king 
which  he  handed  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  who  im- 
mediately read  it  to  the  following  effect : 

"  G.  B, 

"  The  king  deems  it  necessary,  in  consequence 
of  the  arrival  of  the  queen,  to  communicate  to  the 
house  of  lords  certain  papers  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  her  majesty  since  her  departure  from  this  coun- 
try, which  his  majesty  recommends  to  the  imme- 
diate and  serious  attention  of  the  house. 

"  The  king  has  felt  a  most  anxious  desire  to  avert, 
by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  a  necessity  as  pain- 
ful  to  the  people  as  to  his  own  feelings ;  but  the 
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step  taken  by  the  queen  leaves  him  no  alterna- 
tive. 

"  The  king  feels  the  utmost  confidence  in  mak- 
ing this  communication,  that  the  house  of  lords 
will  adopt  that  course  of  proceeding  which  the  jus- 
tice of  the  case,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his 
crown  require." 

The  royal  message  being  read, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  by  his  majesty's  com- 
mand, then  laid  on  the  table  the  papers  referred  to 
in  his  majesty's  message.  (  They  were  contained  in 
a  green  bag,  sealed  up.)  He  intended  to  propose 
that  his  majesty's  most  gracious  message  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow,  when  he 
meant  to  move  an  address  upon  it.  The  terms  of 
the  address  would  be  such  as  not  to  pledge  their 
lordships  to  any  thing  further  than  to  thank  his  ma- 
jesty for  his  communication,  and  to  assure  his  ma- 
jesty that  their  lordships  would  adopt  that  course 
of  proceeding  which  the  justice  of  the  case  and  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  crown  should  appear  to 
require.  He  would  then  move  to  refer  the  papers 
he  had  laid  on  the  table  to  a  secret  committee,  hav- 
ing for  its  object  to  inquire  whether  any  and  what 
course  of  proceeding  should  be  adopted.  He  then 
moved  that  his  majesty's  most  gracious  message  be 
taken  into  consideration  to-morrow,  and  that  their 
lordships  be  summoned  for  that  day. 
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The  house  of  lords  was  exceedingly  crowded  dur- 
ing the  above  proceedings.  The  duke  of  Clarence, 
duke  of  Sussex,  and  duke  of  Glocester  were  pre- 
sent. Most  of  the  ministers  who  have  seats  in  the 
house  were  also  present,  and  the  opposition  benches 
were  full.  The  number  of  peers  in  attendance  was 
uncommonly  great. 

The  following  interesting  proceedings  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Commons  on  the  same  day,  when 

Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  at  the.  .bar  of  the 
house. 

The  Speaker. — Lord  Castlereagh,  what  have  you 
got  there  ?, 

Lord  Castlereagh. — A  message  from  the  king. 

The  Speaker  desired  him  to  bring  it  up. 

The  noble  lord  then  brought  up  a  paper  and  a 
sealed  green  bag :  the  paper  he  gave  into  the  hands 
of  the  Speaker ;  the  green  bag  he  laid  upon  the 
table. 

The  Speaker  then  proceeded  to  read  the  mes- 
sage, amidst  loud  cries  of  "  hats  off." 

W  hen  the  message  was  read,  lord  Castlereagh, 
in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  moved  the  thanks  of 
that  house  to  his  majesty  for  his  most  gracious 
message.  We  understood  him  also  to  state,  that 
on  to-morrow  he  should  move  that  the  papers  al- 
luded to  in  said  message  (and  which  wer£  brought 
down  in  a  bag),  should  be  referred  to  a  secret  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  G.  Sennet  rose,  but  as  the  motion  for  the 
vote  of  thanks  had  precedence,  he  sat  down  until 
the  vote  was  carried. 

Mr.  SenneL — Mr.  Speaker,  seeing  no  member 
near  me  disposed  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
lord,  and  with  a  full  persuasion  of  my  own  humi- 
lity, I  still  feel  most  anxious  to  know  from  him, 
whether  a  letter  which  has  this  day  appeared  in 
one  of  the  public  journals,  and  which  purports  to 
be  a  letter  of  lord  Hutchinson  to  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  queen  of  England,  is,  or  is  not  a  genuine  do- 
cument? Whether  lord  Hutchinson  had  instruc- 
tions from  the  ministers  of  the  crown  to  call  upon 
the  queen  of  England  to  lay  down  her  right  and 
title — a  right  held  by  the  same  constitutional  secu- 
rities as  that  of  the  king  himself— for  a  bribe  of 
50,000/  a-year  ?  I  do  feel  most  anxious  to  have  an 
answer  to  this  question,  because,  hardy  as  I  know 
his  majesty's  ministers  to  be—- so  hardy,  to  use  the 
words  of  my  right  honorable  friend  Mr.  Tierney,  as 
even  to  betray  the  king  and  insult  the  queen,  he 
still  could  not  believe  that  even  they  would  ven- 
ture to  authorise  such  a  proposition.     I,  for  one, 
will  never  assent  to  the  genuineness  of  that  docu- 
ment until  I  hear  it  admitted  by  the  noble  lord  op- 
posite (Castlereagh.)     Until  that  admission  shall 
be  made,  I  can  never  give  credit  to  the  statement, 
that  a  British  ministry,  without  the  authority  and 
consent  of  parliament,  would  have  dared  to  call 
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upon  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  to  divest  herself 
of  that  title  which  she  holds  by  the  same  right  as 
the  king  himself  does  his  title,  for  a  bribe  of 
50,000/.  a-year — a  bribe  too,  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
king  himself,  but  to  be  taken  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  of  England,  labouring  under  the  severest 
distresses,  and  to  be  given  to  a  person  against  whom, 
if  the  statements  circulated  against  her  were  true, 
was  not  only  unworthy  of  being  the  queen  of 
England,  but  of  being  allowed  to  place  her  foot 
upon  its  shore.  There  were  no  words  strong  enough 
to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  such  a  propo- 
sition. To  call  it  treason  to  the  monarchy,  might 
be  considered  extravagant,  but  I  cannot  consider  it 
less  than  an  act  of  treachery  to  the  monarchy  of 
Great  Britain.  Feeling  a  sincere  respect  and  at- 
tachment to  that  monarchy,  upon  whose  credit  and 
character  I  believe  the  peace  and  security  of  this 
country  essentially  to  depend,  I  cou«ld  not,  as  an  ho- 
nest man,  postpone  the  duty  I  feel,  of  hearing  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  document  now  before  the 
public — whether  or  not  they  had  transmitted  a 
person  to  make  such  an  offer— whether  they,  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  are  parties  to  the  propo- 
sition of  calling  upon  the  queen  o'f  England 
without  the  consent,  authority,  or  knowledge  of 
parliament,  to  lay  down  her  title  for  50,000£ 
a-year. 


Lord  Castlereagh,  in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice, 
observed,  that  he  could  not  help  ad m king  the  pecu- 
liar temper  under  which  the  honorable  member 
rose  to  put  his  question.  It  must  be  felt  by  the 
honorable  member  as  a  most  auspicious  state  of 
mind,  under  which  to  discuss  one  of  the  most  grave 
and  important  questions,  perhaps,  ever  submitted  to 
the  sober  and  deliberate  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment ;  a  consideration  in  which  were  involved  no 
less  than  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  crown,  and 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  country.  With 
such  an  impression  of  that  most  grave  and  impor- 
tant deliberation,  the  honorable  member  must  al- 
low him  to  say,  that  even  out  of  tenderness  to  him 
he  should  decline  answering  the  question.  He  had 
already  communicated  to  the  house  the  course  that 
was  intended  to  be  pursued  ;  and  he  put  it4  to  the 
honorable  member  and  to  the  house  to  say,  whe- 
ther there  ever  had  been  a  consideration,  affecting 
so  peculiarly  the  feelings  and  interests,  submitted 
to  the  attention  of  parliament,  in  language  less  cal- 
culated to  provoke  any  warm  or  intemperate  dis- 
cussion. In  the  most  ordinary  act,  even  in  the 
discussion  of  a  turnpike  bill,  a  previous  notice  was 
required,  and  surely  on  a  question  of  the  present 
character  a  notice  of  such  an  intention  might  have 
been  expected.  As  the  honorable  member,  he  well 
knew,  was  at  times  able  to  combine  very  con- 
tradictory qualities,  he  would  himself  feel  the  im- 
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propriety  of  giving  way  to  any  precipitance.  If 
such  were  his  wish,  it  was  open  to  him  to  give  a 
notice  for  to-morrow,  when  the  discussion  of  the 
motion  already  noticed  would  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  Beaumont  did  not  consider  the  question 
put  by  his"  honorable  friend  at  all  calculated  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  progress  of  the  course 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord.  It  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  very  fair  and  reasonable  question.  From 
the  want  of  an  answer  to  it,  and  the  evident  dis- 
inclination of  the  noble  lord  to  give  it,  it  was* 
evident  that  this  extraordinary  letter  was  genuine, 
but  that  his  majesty's  ministers  were  ashamed  to 
own  it. 

Mr.  Creevey  observed,  that  so  convinced  was  he 
of  the  propriety  of  the  question  put  with  so  much 
feeling  by  his  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Bennet),  that 
had  it  not  been  put,  it  was  his,  intention  to  have 
moved  for  the  production  of  the  papers  connected 
with  the  late  negotiation  at  St.  Omer's.  The  queen 
of  England  was  to  be  prosecuted  now,  for  what? — 
for  having  dared  to  set  her  foot  in  England.  His 
majesty  had  the  same  objection  to  be  in  the  same 
country  with  his  queen  that  he  once  had  to  be  in 
the  same  drawing-room  with  h'er.  We  were  now 
to  have  a  prosecution  founded  on  the  result  of  an 
unsuccessful  menace,  and  an  unaccepted  bribe,  a 
bribe  offered  to  the  queen  of  England  to  renounce 


her  title.  When  his  majesty  called  upon  the  house, 
by  his  gracious  message;  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  consideration  of  that  evidence  which  was  placed 
in  the  bag  before  them — a  course  which  he  thought 
the  house  would  not  be  right  in  pursuing,  he  call- 
ed upon  them  to  become  parties  in  a  private  prose- 
cution— a  prosecution  in  which  the  same  person 
was  the  accuser,  party,  prosecutor,  procurer  of  evi- 
dence, and  might,  in  the  end,  as  the  third  estate,  in 
the  event  of  a  bill  of  attainder,  be  the  judge.  Since 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  English  house  of  com- 
mons had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  thus  interfering 
with  the  queens  of  England.  Let  them  beware 
how  they  venture  on  such  a  course.  Let  that  house 
not  participate  with  a  cabinet,  whose  15  members 
had  on  a  former  night  left  their  duty  there  to  arm 
against  a  single  woman.  Who  wa's  she?  The 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  the  niece  of 
the  late  king,  the  relation  and  wife  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  mother  of  the  lamented  princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales.  Would  any  man  believe,  that  had  that 
lamented  princess  lived,  we  should  have  ever  heard 
of  these  proceedings?  would  such  a  message  as 
that  communicated  to-night  have  been  ever  made  ? 
There  was  not  a  single  being  who  would  believe 
it.  He  called  upon  them  to  pause  before  they  put 
themselves  in  such  a  condition,  where  every  future 
step  would  involve  them  in  greater  difficulties. — 
That  was  his  honest  and  sincere  conviction,  and  he 
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should  consider  himself  a  disgraced  person,  if  thus 
feeling,  he  did  not  avow  them. 

Sir  JR.  Wilson  said  there  never  was  a  message  so 
calculated  to  excite  the  most  serious  impressions  as 
that  communicated  from  the  throne  that  evening. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  pending  the  prosecution, 
it  would  be  felt  a  paramount  duty  to  protect  the 
queen  from  any  further  indignity.  He  did  not 
speak  of  those  repeated  indignities  offered  to  her  by 
official  persons  from  this  country  abroad,  or  by  fo- 
reign courts  under  our  influence ;  neither  did  he 
speak  of  such  an  indignity  as  that  of  excluding  her 
from  the  liturgy.  But  he  particularly  adverted  to 
indignities  of  such  a  character  as  the  compelling  the 
queen  of  England,  when  she  arrived  at  Calais,  to 
sail  in  a  common  passage-boat,  to  hoist  the  standard 
of  England  in  a  hired  conveyance.  Was  it  no  in- 
dignity that  the  queen  of  England  had  no  roof,  no 
asylum,  HO  house  to  which  she  could  repair,  but  has 
been  obliged  to  accept  the  roof  of  an  honest  indivi- 
dual ?  (This  remark  occasioned  a  laugh  on  the  mi- 
nisterial side  of  the  house.)  The  laugh  he  did  not 
understand,  but  he  would  repeat,  an  honest  indivi- 
dual, who  had  discharged  his  various  public  duties 
with  fidelity,  with  diligence,  and  with  service  to 
his  country.  Whatever  course  the  advisers  of  the 
crown  might  pursue,  he  was  disposed  to  believe 
that  his  majesty  would  not  approve  of  any  indig- 
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nity  offered  to  her,  who  was  once  the  wife  of  his 
affections,  and  now  the  partner  of  his  throne. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  stated,  that  as  he  had  given 
a  strong  opinion  on  the  subject  before,  he  should 
not  trespass  longer  upon  their  attention.  What- 
ever opinion  his  honorable  friend  might  entertain 
on  the  exclusion  of  the  queen  from  the  liturgy,  he 
must  ever  cite  such  a  proceeding  as  a  proof  of  the 
attempt  to  condemn  her  majesty  unheard  and  un- 
accused.  It  was  iHegal,  according  to  the  tenor  and 
principle  of  the  law,  which  gave  the  power  of  al- 
tering the  names  of  the  royal  family  from  time  to 
time,  as  fitted  the  occasion.  By  a  construction  at 
variance  with  the  principle  of  the  law,  by  .what  he 
would  not  call  special  pleading,  but  special  quib- 
bling, that  law  was  extended  to  authorize  such  an 
exclusion.  He  appealed  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  British  justice,  which  presumed  every 
person  irinocent  until  proved  to  be  guilty,  and  ask- 
ed why  their  protection  were  to  be  denied  to  the 
queen  ?  He  spoke  with  no  authority  or  previous 
communication,  when  he  contended  that  jus- 
tice could  not  be  done  unless  her  name,  pre- 
viously to  every  other  proceeding,  was  restored 
in  the  liturgy,  as  such  an  exclusion  must  operate 
to  her  prejudice.  His  majesty's  ministers  had 
done  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prejudice  her 
majesty's  case,  and  to  condemn  her  before  accusa- 
tion. He  implored  the  house  not  to  suffer  that 


prejudice  to  have  any  influence  in  their  delibera- 
tions.    In  adverting  to  the  order  in  council,  by 
which  her  majesty's  name  was  excluded  from  the 
liturgy,  he  expressed  a  doubt  whether  that  order 
were  not  the  result  of  some  art  and  intrigue,  and 
whether  advice  had  not  been  given  to  his  majesty 
upon  that  occasion,  for  which  his  ministers  were  af- 
terwards not  willing  to  be  responsible.     That  or- 
der was  sent  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  privy- 
council  ;  for  it  was  sent  to  the  general  assembly  in 
Scotland,  where,  whatever  might  be  its  authority 
in  this  country,  it  was  mere  waste  paper.     In  point 
of  fact,  many  of  the  most  respectable  clergymen  of 
that  country  had  continued,  in  spite  of  the  order,  to 
pray  for  her  majesty ;  and  a  motion  had  actually 
been  made  in  the  general  assembly  to  condemn  the 
order  as  an  improper  interference  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  Scotland,  as  settled  by  the  union. 
He  could  not  suffer  these  acts  of  previous  and  an- 
ticipated condemnation  to  pass  without  entering 
his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure, 
and  without  calling  upon  his  majesty's  ministers  to 
extend  to  the  queen  of  England  that  privilege 
which  was  not  denied  to  the  poorest  and  meanest 
of  her  subjects,  the  privilege  of  not  being  con- 
demned unheard — without  calling  upon  them  to 
retrace  their  steps,  and  place  the  queen  in  the  same 
situation  to  meet  her   trial  in  which  she  would 

have  been  placed  if  she  had  not  experienced  these 
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acts  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters. 

Mr.  Denrtyan  declared,  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion at  the  present  moment  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  this  most  important  subject ;  for*  both  in 
a  personal  and  constitutional  view  of  the  question, 
a  fitter  opportunity  would   hereafter  occur.     He 
confessed  that  he  entertained  some  apprehension 
lest  he  should  be  betrayed  into  too  strong  an  ex- 
pression of  those  ardent  feelings  which  the  subject 
was  calculated  to  excite,  but  which,  however,  gave 
him  infinitely  less  alarm  than  the  cold,  calm,  tem- 
perate manner  in  which  a  proposition  of  this  na- 
ture had  been  brought  forward  by  his  majesty's 
ministers — a  proposition  full  of  such  weighty  con- 
sequences to  the  illustrious  individual  and  to  the 
country.     He  could  not  trust  himself  to  press  this 
subject  at  the  present  moment ;  but  in  common 
justice  to  the  illustrious  individual,  whose   arrival 
in  the  country  was   greeted  with   an  accusation 
founded  upon  paper  and  not  upon  witnesses,  and 
which  was  to  be  preferred,  not  to  the  ordinary  tri- 
bunals of  the  country,  but  to  a  secret  committee 
— standing  in  the  particular  situation  in  which. he 
did,  he  felt  himself  entitled  to  call  upon  the  noble 
lord  opposite  to    state  distinctly,  when    he  came 
down   to-morrow  for    a   re-consideration    of    this 
awful  subject,  what  was  the  nature  of  the  proceed 
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ing  which  it  was  intended  to  institute  against  her 
majesty  ? 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  would  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  subject, 
even  to  the  length  at  which  his  honorable  and 
learned  friend  (Mr.  Denman)  had  entered  upon 
them.  Unhappily,  (and  he  said  this  unfeignedly), 
unhappily,  not  merely  for  the  illustrious  parties 
concerned,  for  this  house,  for  parliament,  and  for 
the  country,  a  resolution  appeared  to  have  been 
taken  which  rendered  any  longer  silence  upon  the 
subject  almost  impossible.  The  time  had  at  length 
arrived  when  all  men  would  be  called  upon  to  make 
up  their  minds  upon  this  most  important  question, 
and  when  his  lips  would  be  unsealed  from  that  si- 
lence which  he  had  hitherto  observed.  At  present 
he  should  only  say,  and  it  was  but  fair  to  give  the 
noble  lord  this  warning,  that,  in  his  opinion,  at 
least,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  his  majesty'  go- 
vernment would  have  not  only  to  perform  and  suc- 
ceed in  the  task  of  proving  a  strong  case  against 
her  majesty,  but  to  succeed  in  another  task,  fore- 
most in  point  of  time,  and  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, that  of  clearly  and  satisfactorily  convincing 
the  house  and  the  country,  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  possibility  left  of  postponing  or  sup- 
pressing the  discussion  of  this  question.  In  what 
way  soever  the  merits  of  this  case  were  decided,  in 
his  view  of  the  case,  he  thought  that  decision  a 
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question  of  inferior  importance,  compared  with 
that  of  shewing  that  the  mere  fact  of  her  majesty's 
landing  in  this  country  rendered  all  further  for- 
bearance absolutely  impossible.  This  was  so  mani- 
fest, that  he  should  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
house,  were  he  to  urge  this  point  any  further.  He 
took  it  for  granted,  that  the  noble  lord  and  his 
colleagues  had  addressed  themselves  to  this  con- 
sideration, and  were  prepared  to  stake  their  places 
upon  the  event.  He  would  only  add,  in  his  own 
justification,  and  in  justification  of  the  noble  lord 
who  accompanied  him  upon  a  recent  occasion,  that 
since  his  entering  the  house  that  evening,  he  had 
read,  with  very  great  astonishment,  in  one  of  the 
public  newspapers,  Aong  statement,  purporting  to 
be  an  account  of  what  passed  at  St.  Omer's,  which, 
he  repeated,  in  justification  of  himself  and  the 
noble  lord  who  was  still  absent,  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  most  inaccurate,  in  some  material  particu- 
lars, a  very  garbled  statement.  Through  what 
channel  this  statement  had  been  made  public,  01 
to  what  breach  of  confidence  the  subject  had  ob- 
tained this  very  extraordinary  degree  of  premature 
publicity,  it  was  not  for  him  to  determine ;  and  it 
was  hardly  necessary  for  him  to  add,  for  the  house 
would  not  suspect  him  of  so  much  indiscretion, 
that  not  one  tittle  of  these  premature  disclosures 
had  transpired  with  his  sanction  or  concurrence. 
Upon  the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  it  was  then 
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ordered  that  the  papers  in  the  bag  delivered  by 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  be  kept  in  the  custody 
of  the  clerk  of  the  house. 

On  Wednesday  the  7th,  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for  taking  into  consi- 
deration his  majesty's  message ;  which  having  been 
read,  he  moved  an  address,  thanking  his  majesty 
for  his  most  gracious  communication. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  course  to  be  pro- 
posed was  one  that  would  place  the  whole  subject 
in  the  fullest  and  fairest  train  of  investigation.  He 
then  moved,  that  a  secret  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed, for  examining  the  papers  presented  to  the 
house  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the  queen 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  as  far  as  the  se- 
crecy of  the  inquiry  went,  which  every  honest  man 
would  wish  to  be  concealed  from  the  public,  and 
all  mankind,  he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  pro 
position.  But  it  must  be  admitted  that  every 
publicity  must]  be  given,  in  order  to  enable  the 
illustrious  person  to  urge  every  thing  in  her  de- 
fence. This  committee,  however,  could  not  be,  a 
court  of  judicature,  nor  could  she  be  heard  before 
it  in  her  defence.  It  was  impossible  to  suppose 
that  any  course  of  proceeding  could  be  recom- 
mended by  the  few  lords  who  were  to  compose  the 

• 

committee,  better  than  could  have  been  advised  by 
the  noble  lords  opposite,  who  were  acquainted  with 
the  whole  of  the  evidence. 
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The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the  principal 
objection  of  the  noble  marquis  was,  that  the  house, 
being  a  court  of  judicature,  should  not  be  preju- 
diced. He  could  say  that  if  there  had  been  evi- 
dence to  convict  her  majesty  of  high  treason,  it 
would  not  have  been  proper  to  lay  the  case  before 
the  house  of  commons ;  but  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  should  proceed  according  to  the  common 
practice  of  the  law.  Besides,  he  had  'to  say,,  that 
even  (and  he  put  it  only  on  supposition),  if  her  ma- 
jesty had  committed  adultery  with  a  foreigner 
abroad,  she  was  guilty  of  no  crime  known  to  our 
laws,  because,  and  he  had  it  from  the  highest  legal 
authority,  the  act  of  Edward  III.  made  it  only  high 
treason  in  a  queen  or  princess  of  Wales,  to  commit 
adultery  with  a  person  owing  allegiance  to  the 
king.  But  was  it  to  be  made  a  case  without  any 
remedy  ?  It  was  a  case  only  to  be  remedied  by  le- 
gislative provision  ;  and  he,  therefore,  though  it 
was  the  most  proper  way  to  refer  it  to  a  secret 
committee,  to  examine  whether  any  and  what 
course  should  be  adopted,  on  such  a  matter  This 
was  not  a  case  which  came  within  the  power  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals,  and  therefore,  this  was  the 
most  proper  mode  of  proceeding. 

Lord  Holland  said,  his  objection  was,  that  this 
course  of  proceeding  would  lead  to  a  conclusion 
highly  dissatisfactory  to  the  public,  and  dishonor- 
able to  that  house.  Whether  the  measure  to  be 
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adopted  was  to  be  by  a  bill  of  divorce  or  of  pains 
and  penalties,  that  might  have  been  done  by  the 
noble  earl  by  bringing  down  the  bill  without  call- 
ing for  any  investigation.  They  ought  to  pause 
before  they  took  any  step  on  a  case  which  the 
grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  (th£  house  of  com- 
mons) was  about  to  investigate.  By  instituting 
the  proposed  committee,  they  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  matter  to  be  submitted  to  them  could  not 
become  a  matter  of  judicial  proceedings.  The 
noble  lord's  law  might  be  very  good,  but  they 
could  not  know  that  the  house  of  commons,  the 
great  inquest  of  the  nation,  might  not  determine 
to  proceed  according  to  judicial  proceedings.  He 
regretted  that,  with  the  opinion  which  the  people 
held  of  secret  committees,  such  a  proceeding 
should  have  been  commenced.  The  sound  of  a 
green  bag,  and  a  secret  committee,  occasioned  the 
most  jealous  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
for  they  recollected  the  many  unpopular  laws  which 
had  proceeded  from  them. 

The  lord  Chancellor  said,  a  secret  committee  was 
intended  to  protect  innocence.  In  fact,  what 
were  the  grand  juries  of  the  country  but  secret 
committees.  If  the  committee  reported  that  a 
judicial  proceeding  should  be  had,  he  knew  how 
to  deal  with  it ;  if  on  the  contrary,  it  reported  that 
a  legislative  proceeding  should  be  adopted,  then 
he  knew  how  to  deal  with  that.  It  was  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  every  subject  of  .this  country,  whether 
high  or  low,  to  have  an  open  and  public  trial ;  and 
in  this  case,  if  there  must  be  a  trial,  God  forbid  it 
should  not  be  public. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  repeated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  house  to  assume  that  the  other 
house  of  parliament  might  not  think  this  matter 
a  subject  of  impeachment. 

Thfc  earl  of  Donoughmore  agreed  with  the 
learned  lord  on  the  woolsack,  that  the  proposed 
proceeding  was  interposing  the  shield  of  com- 
mittees of  both  houses  of  .parliament  before  the 
illustrious  personage.  The  queen  consort  of  these 
realms  should  be  not  only  free  from  stain,  but 
from  the  imputation  of  blemish. 

Lord  Holland  was  far  from  thinking  that  no 
inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  this  case ;  but  he 
thought  that  inquiry  should  be  made  by  the  grand 
inquest  of  the  nation — the  other  house  of  par- 
liament ;  and  they,  who  were  the  supreme  court 
of  judicature,  should  not  come  prejudiced  to  any 
judgment  they  might  be  called  upon  to  decide. 
He  did  not  think  the  proposed  mode  of  proceed- 
ing more  severe,  or  as  severe,  as  many  that  might 
be  adopted  ;  but  he  protested  against  it  as  uncon- 
stitutional. 

The  marquis, of  Lamdown  agreed  in  every  word 
of  the  explanation  of  his  noble  friend. 
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The  motion  was  then  agreed  to,  and  the  house 
adjourned. 

The  quten  as  it  might  have  been  naturally  expect- 
ed, lost  no  time  in  addressing  the  following  message 
to  the  house  of  commons,  in  consequence  of  that 
which  had  previously  been  sent  down  by  the  king. 

"  The  queen  thinks  it  necessary  to  inform  the 
house  of  commons,  that  she  has  been  induced  to 
return  to  England  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
pursued  against  her  honour  and  her  peace  for 
some  time  by  secret  agents  abroad,  and  lately 
sanctioned  by  the  conduct  of  the  government  at 
home.  In  adopting  this  course,  her  majesty  has 
had  no  other  purpose  whatsoever,  but  the  defence 
of  her  character,  and  the  maintenance  of  those 
just  rights  which  have  devolved  upon  her  by  the 
death  of  that  revered  monarch,  in  whose  high 
honour  and  unshaken  affection  she  had  always 
found  her  surest  support. 

"  Upon  her  arrival,  the  queen  is  surprised  to 
find  that  a  message]  has  been  sent  down  to  par- 
liament, requiring  its  attention  to  written  docu- 
ments ;  and  she  learns  with  still  greater  astonish- 
ment, that  there  is  an  intention  of  proposing  that 
these  should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee. 
It  is  this  day  fourteen  years  since  the  first 
charges  were  brought  forward  against  her  majesty. 
Then  and  upon  every  occasion  during  that  long 
period,  she  has  shown  the  utmost  readiness  to 
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meet  her  accusers,  and  to  court  the  fullest  inquiry 
into  her  conduct.  She  now  also  desires  an  open 
investigation,  in  which  she  may  see  both  the 
charges  and  the  witnesses  against  her — a  pri- 
vilege not  denied  to  the  meanest  subject  of  the 
realm  In  the  face  of  the  sovereign,  the  par- 
liament, and  the  country,  she  solemnly  protests 
against  the  formation  of  a  secret  tribunal  to  ex- 
amine documents,  privately  prepared  by  her  ad- 
versaries, as  a  proceeding  unknown  to  the  laws  of 
the  land,  and  a  flagrant  violation  of  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  She  relies  with  full  confidence 
upon  the  Integrity  of  the  house  of  commons  for 
defeating  the  only  attempt  she  h»s  any  reason  to 
fear. 

"  The  queen  cannot  forbear  to  add,  that  even 
before  any  proceedings  were  resolved  upon,  she 
had  been  treated  in  a  manner  too  well  calculated 
to  prejudice  her  case.  The  omission  of  her  name 
in  the  liturgy;  the  withholding  the  means  of  eon- 
veyaftce  usually  afforded  to  all  the  branches  of 
the  royal  family ;  the  refusal  even  of  an  answer 
to  her  application  for  a  place  of  residence  in  the 
royal  mansions ;  and  the  studied  slight,  both  of 
English  ministers  abroad,  and  of  the  agents  of  all 
foreign  powers  over  whom  the  English  govern- 
ment had  any  influence — must  be  viewed  as 
measures  designed  to  prejudice  the  world  against 
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her,  and  could  only  have  been  justified  by  trial 
and  conviction/' 

The  reading  of  the  message  was  heard  with  pro- 
found silence;  the  passage  in  which  her  majesty 
demands  an  open  and  public  inquiry,  was  received 
with  cheers  from  all  sides  of  the  house. 

Lord  Castkreagh  then  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  taking  into  consideration  the  late  mes- 
sage of  the  king. — The  message  was  read  by  the 
clerk. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  house  to  his  majesty's  message,  he 
had  to  assure  the  house,  that  he  keenly  felt  the 
extreme  delicacy  of  this  most  painful  of  public 
questions,  and  that  nothing  could  have  induced 
ministers  to  bring  it  forward  until  all  the  efforts 
to  render  a  discussion  unnecessary  had  proved 
unavailing.  He  then  proceeded  to- state  what  it 
was  the  intention  of  ministers  to  recommend  for 
the  adoption  of  the  house.  He  protested  in  limirte 
against  the  insinuations  that  ministers  came  down 
to  parliament  in  the  spirit  of  persecution  or  of 
prosecution.  Never  was  there  a  message  deli- 
vered to  that  house  on  terms  more  gracious  than 
thit  to  which  they  now  directed  their  attention. 
The  sovereign  sought  their  advice.  Until  the 
nature  of  the  information  to  be  laid  before  them 
^as  known,  it  was  impossible  to  give  that  advice ; 
and  no  vote  should  be  asked  of  them  that  night 
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calculated  to  fetter  their  judgment  upon  the  final 
question.    It  was  to  be  presumed,  that  the  queen's 
address  was  advised  by  her  majesty's  counsel,  and 
that  her  majesty   apprehended   that  the   charge 
would  be  unsupported  by  evidence,  and  decided 
upon  before  a  secret  tribunal.     It  was  a  matter 
of  astonishment  to  him  that  ministers  should  be 
suspected   of   proposing  or    countenancing    any 
mode  of  accusation  against  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, or  against  the  meanest  subject,   without 
affording  all  opportunities  of  examining  it  with 
publicity,  of  cross-examining  those  who  supported 
the  charge,  and  of  rebutting  the  accusation   by 
means  of  all  those  safe-guards  of  personal  liberty, 
which  sprung  from  the  spirit  of  public  justice. 
The  serious  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  was,  what  was  most 
likely  to  lead  /-D  the  most  proper  plan  of  investi- 
gation, and  satisfy  the  ends  of  justice?    He  was 
not   now  speaking   of  the  ultimate   course.      It 
would  be  for  the  house  to  decide,  after  the  report 
of  a  committee  for  which  he  should  move,  whether 
the  case  should  be  pursued  before  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  or  before  the   legislature  by  bill. 
But  it  would  also  be  for  them  to  decide  whether 
any  proceedings  at  all  should  be  instituted.     The 
committee,  if  it  should  be  appointed,  could  not  be 
charged  with  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
any  more  than  a  grand  jury  was  charged  with  the 
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decision  of  the  cases  submitted  to  it.     The  result 
of  the  investigation  by  the  committee  would,  by 
no  means,  decide  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  il- 
lustrious individual  charged,  and  the  report  was 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  at  all  affecting  the  merits 
of  the  ultimate  question.     The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject required  that  the  committee  should  be  secret, 
in  conformity  with  all  the  precedents  upon  record. 
If  the  interests  of  the  queen  were  to  be  considered 
in  the  committee,  he  should  certainly  recommend 
the  presence  of  her  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor- 
general,  but,  as  the  committee  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  that  question,  it  was  advisable  to  ex- 
clude them ;  for,  if  it  appeared  to  the  committee 
that  her  majesty  could  not  properly  be  impeached, 
their  presence  could  add  nothing  to  the  general 
impression.     On  the  other  hand,  if  there  appeared 
grounds  of  charge,   those  gentlemen  would  feel 
themselves  in  an  awkward  condition,   by  being 
obliged  to  act  as  agents  of  her  majesty,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  which  they  were  bound 
to  act  conscientiously.  Their  hands  would,  in  fact, 
be  much  more  free  by  their  exclusion.     With  re- 
spect to  the  observations  made  on  the  former  night 
by  the  honorable  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side, 
upon  this  subject,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  as- 
sure them,  that  they  could,  not  consider  the  step 
ministers  were  compelled  to  adopt  in  a  more  pain- 
ful light  than  he  did,  and  he  thought  that  they 
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had  entered  prematurely  upon  a  question,  with  the 
details  of  which  they  ought  to  have  been  more 
fully  acquainted,  instead  of  giving  credence  to  the 
wild  stories  that  were  circulated  through  the  world. 
He  claimed  from  parliament  that  they  would  not 
raise  a  presumption  upon  these  reports,  and  from 
those  who  seemed  to  advocate  the  queen,  that  they 
would  not  give  their  sanction  to  what  must,  at 
least,  be  considered  a  very  doubtful  authority.  He 
denied  any  attempt  upon  the  part  of  ministers  to 
dishonour  or  betray  either  of  the  royal  personages 
to  whose  case  their  attention  was  directed.  No 
investigation  would  have  been  proceedttd -in  but 
from  necessity ;  and  the  transactions  of  the  last 
forty-eight  hours  proved  how  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  negotiations  in  attempting  to  prevent 
the  ferment  her  majesty's  arrival  in  England  occa- 
sioned. There  was  also  proof  within  that  period 
of  the  arts  that  could  be  used  to  excite,  the  popu- 
lar feeling  by  the  publication  of  inaccurate  and 
garbled  statements.  He  regretted  much  that  cri- 
minal advice  which  led  her  majesty  to  an  appeal 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  but  he  acquit- 
ted her  majesty's  legal  advisers  of  that  serious 
charge.  At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  but 
applaud  the  conduct  of  her  majesty,  if  conscious 
of  her  innocence,  she  came  over  to  this  country 
to  prove  that  innocence.  But  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty-  upon  this  subject  was  clear  and  distinct, 
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and   the   honorable   gentleman    (Mr.  'Brougham) 
was  eight  months  in  possession  of  the  course  mi- 
nisters  intended  to  adopt,   in  the    event  of  the 
queen's  arrival.     Ministers  looked  to  the  peace  of 
the   country,   and   were   incapable   of  offering  a 
bribe,  but  broadly  intimated  what  must  have  been 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  bringing  the  ques- 
tion before  the  country.  If  the  queen  had  thought 
proper  to  keep  in  a  practical  state  of  permanent 
separation  from  the  king,  it  would  have  been  the 
most  sacred  duty  of  ministers  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity.    The  noble  lord  then  stated,  that  the  king, 
as  master  of  his  family,  had  a  right  to  make  all 
those  exclusions,  the  name  of  the  queen  from  the 
liturgy,  <%c.  fyc.;    and  asserted  that  the  question 
of  the  coronation  was  distinctly  at  the  discretion 
of  the  crown.     His  lordship  said,  that  the  minis- 
ters had  been  most  anxious  to  avert  the  painful 
issue    at   which   they   now    arrived :    but  it  had 
come.     He,  therefore,  trusted  that   there  would 
be  wisdom  enough  to  meet  the  question  ;  arid  that 
there  would  be  a  spirit  of  patient  inquiry.     If  any 
attempts  were  made  to  appeal  to  the  public  mind, 
where  the   troubled    spirit   was    but   imperfectly 
allayed,   he  must  lament  the  result.     If  she  had, 
listened  to  weak  and  mischievous  advisers— if  she 
had  been  approached  by  persons  who  were  incom- 
petent to  advise,  and  had  presumed  upon  such 
opportunity,  he   trusted   her   majesty  would   be 
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awakened  to  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  her 
station.  He  concluded  with  moving,  that  the  pa- 
pers be  referred  to  a  secret  committee. 

Mr.  Brougham  then  rose.  The  noble  lord  him- 
self had  not  risen  with  more  pain  than  he  did ; — 
but  he  could  only  feel  satisfaction  that  the  hour 
had  arrived  when  this  question  could*  be  fully  and 
fairly  met.  He  was  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  question.  He  was  anxious  that  the  honor,  the 
dignity,  and  the  popularity  of  the  crown  should  be 
sustained.  The  illustrious  lady  whose  cause  he 
advocated  appealed  not  to  the  mobs  to  which  the 
noble  lord  had  been  pleased  to  allude.  Her  ma- 
jesty did  this  with  confidence ;  and  for  sagacity 
and  propriety  of  mind  he  had  seldom  met  any  lady 
that  surpassed  her.  And  yet  how  unhappily  had 
she  been  situated;  She  had  been  removed  from 
the  salutary  domestic  control  and  comfort  which 
Were  the  best  preservatives  of  female  properties  ; 
but  had  she  enjoyed  them,  endued  so  largely  as 
was  her  mind  by  nature,  it  would  have  been  most 
fortunate  for  the  country.  It  was  now  left  to  him 
to  pray  and  implore  the  justice  of  the  house  in  set- 
ting out  on  the  inquiry,  which  was  now  unhappily 
forced  upon  them.  Above  all,  he  implored  the 
house  to  believe  her  majesty  innocent,  till  the  con- 
trary should  be  proved.  Before  any  charge  could 
be  preferred,  there  was  much,. to  be  done.  He 
trusted  there  would  be  some  discussion  in  that 
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house,  even  before  the  noble  lord  obtained  his  little 
inquiry  up  stairs.  To  recent  circumstances  and 
publications  he  had  previously  alluded.  All  that 
had  passed  had  not  his  sanction;  but  still  some  al- 
lowances ought  to  be  made  for  a  female  unprotect- 
ed and  almost  friendless,  on  coming  to  this  coun- 
try, after  an  absence  of  six  years.  It  was  not  sur- 
prising that  her  majesty  should  have  listened  to 
friendly  and  well-meant  advice.  It  certainly  was 
not  the  result  of  absolute  wisdom ;  it  was  not  what 
he  would  have  advised.  It  might  appear  like  mak- 
ing an  appeal  to  the  people  ;  but  under  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case,  allowances  ought  ,to 
be  made  for"  her  majesty.  Considering  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  noble  lord's  mind,  it  was  surprising 
that  it  should  be  assumed  that  the  queen's  message 
complained  of  the  proposed  committee  as  if  it  were 
deemed  a  tribunal  of  ultimate  judicature.  That 
was  not  the  fact,  said  the  noble  lord.  He  (Mr. 
Brougham),  and  his  learned  friend  knew  that  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord.  He  knew  that  any  decision 
of  the  committee  would  be  powerless  beyond  the 
threshold  of  the  committee-room.  There  were 
the  bills  of  attainder,  and  the~other  great  monsters 
of  Henry  VIII.'s  reign — but  the  noble  lord,  the 
organ  of  the  present  ricketty  and  shattered  mi- 
nistry, durst  not  follow  those  precedents.  The 
noble  lord,  to  attempt  any  thing  of  the  kind,  would 
require  no  ordinary  power  ;  but  to  pass  any  such 
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bill,— to  condemn  without  any  public  hearing,  the 
noble  lord  would  find  to  be  infinitely  beyond  any 
power  which  he  possessed.  Therefore,  for  the 
noble  lord  to  say  what  the  committee  would  not 
do,  he  should  take  as  no  concession  ;  nor  should 
he'eounsel  her  majesty  to  consider  it  as  any  con- 
cession. It  was  not  even  an  approximation  to  an 
argument ;  it  was  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade 
of  reason.  As  to  the  comparison  between  the  com- 
mittee and  a  grand  jury,  there  was  no  analogy. 
A  grand  jury  was  sworn;  it  was  impartial,  and  it 
was  impartially  selected.  The  party  impanelled 
had  no  peculiar  interest  in  the  question  at  isme. — 
A  grand  jury  certainly  decided  on  ex-par te  evi- 
dence ;  but  what  sort  of  evidence  was  offered  here  ? 
Letters  and  papers,  "\yith  or  without  names,  he 
knew  not  which,  forwarded  from  beyond  the  Alps, 
the  result  of  a  commission  sent  by  God  knew  whom. 
He  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  contents  of  the 
green  bag ;  but  this  he  knew,  that  all  the  evidence 
was  within  the  bag,  except  some  persons  might  ,be 
called  to  prove  signatures.  They  were  the  result 
of  a  ten  months'  residence  at  Milan.  A  man  of 
high  rank  and  learning,  who  had  stood  particularly 
high  in  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
who  had  been  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  up 
to  that  ill-fated  hour  in  which  he  had  engaged  in 
this  business,  had  procured  this  evidence.  This 
expectant  master  of  chancery  had  obtained  the 
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contents  of  the  bag.  That  individual,  who  had  so 
far  forgotten  himself,  who  had  so  far  lowered  him- 
self, as  to  engage  in  such  a  transaction,  had  gone 
ahout  prying  into  all  corners,  and  mixing  in  the 
lowest  conversations,  to  pick  up  the  idle  and  mali- 
cious gossip.  He  had  mixed  with  bargemen  on 
the  [lakes,  and  ferrymen  on  the  rivers ;  with  the 
company  of  ale  cellars  and  wine»servants ;  and  had 
taken  down  the  evidence  of  cast-off  menials.  He 
had  gone  to  the  impure  source  of  every  pollution"; 
and  by  such  means  had  the  green  bag  been  filled. 
He  (Mr.  Brougham)  would  not  say  that  such  base 
work  ought  not  to  be  performed  ;  it  might  be  re- 
quisite to  resort  to  inferior  means  to  procure  evi- 
dence ;  but  such  base  work  rought  to  have  been 
performed  by  hands  as  naturally  base  and  mean. 
All  that  the  committee  could  do  was,  it  was  said, 
as  nothing;  but  this  he  denied.  The  report  of  a 
committee  of  that  house  wa»  no  light  matter ;  and 
he  would  have  gentlemen  to  reflect  how  they 
would-  like  to  have  their  conduct  similarly  exa- 
mined, and  made  the  subject  of  the  report  of  & 
committee.  How  would  they  like  to  be  examined 
in  privacy  and  darkness,  on  documents  as  darkly 
procured  ?  What  would  they  not  give  of  their 
earthly  goods  to  escape  from  such  a  report  ?  The 
noble  lord  said,  he  could  appeal  to  the  house  after- 
wards ;  so  he  must  if  he  had  no  other  resource ; 
but  not  all  the  oily  rhetoric  of  the  noble  lord  could 
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prove,  that  if  the  committee  only  said,  "  Aye,** 
the  queen  was  not  traduced  and  blasted.  Besides, 
many  things  might  happen  after  such  an  unfortu- 
nate result,  and  before  the  queen  could  accomplish 
the  objects  requisite  to  prove  her  innocence.  And 
then,  where  was  the  essence  which  could  wash  out 
the  blemish  of  such  a  report  ?  No — it  was  vain  to 
liken  the  committee  to  a  grand  jury.  Here  the  ob- 
ject was  to  get  confirmed  the  result  of  a  previous 
inquiry,  on  which  the  ministers  had  expressed  their 
opinion.  He  said,  let  them  act  upon  that  opinion, 
without  going  to  the  committee.  Let  them  act 
on  their  own  responsibility,  without  seeking  to 
shelter  themselves  behind  names  more  respectable 
than  their  own.  Why  did  they  not  do  so  ?  but 
prizing  their  places  ~  so  highly,  and  to  which 
they  held  so  fast,  did  they  not  dare  to  meet  the 
question  as  men  ?  He  spoke  the  language  of 
the  constitution,  when  he  said  they  should  pro- 
ceed on  their  own  responsibility.  But  they 
sought  to  proceed  by  a  tribunal  that  was  un- 
known. As  to  the  value  of  the  opinion  of 
either,  he  would  as  leave  have  the  committee's  as 
the  minister's  with  this  exception, — the  minister's 
opinion  would  have  no  stain.  The  proceeding 
proposed  was  gross,  glaring,  and  unpardonable; 
and  after  the  experience  they  had  had  of  green 
bags  and  secret  committees,  they  had  little  rea- 
son to  be  for>4  of  them.  He  and  his  learned  friend 
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were  not  to  be  placed  on  the  committee.  He 
thanked  the  noble  lord  for  this,  because  it  would 
spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  the  forms  of  justice 
half  pursued,  while  the  substance  was  wholly 
abandoned.  Her  majesty  had  commanded  him 
to  call  for  a  full,  fair,  open  investigation.  The 
speedier  the  beginning  of  it  was,  the  more  com- 
pletely would  she  be  gratified, — the  more  ample 
it  was,  the  more  decided  would  be  her  satis- 
faction. But,  that  it  would  be  a  short  investiga- 
tion, he,  who  knew  the  course  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, felt  it  to  be  impossible.  Therefore,  no 
time  was  to  be  lost;  for,  if  the  investigation  went 
on,  they  might  expect  to  sit  to  no  ordinary  period 
of  the  session.  But  in  calling  for  inquiry  her 
majesty  protested  strenuously  and  decidedly  against 
a  secret  one.  Whether  the  body  by  whom  her 
case  would  be  considered  were  designated  a  grand 
jury,  a  secret  committee,  a  select  committee,  a 
private  tribunal,  or  an  inquisition,  she  cared  not ; 
but  she  required,  that  the  body  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  her  conduct,  whether  inter- 
mediate or  ultimate,  should  enable  her  to  hear 
evidence,  to  see  the  witnesses  adduced  against  her, 
and  to  confront  them  by  every  means  within  her 
power.  He,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  the  house,  and  to  the 
country,  implored  gentlemen,  onee  more,  to  take 
into  their  serious  consideration  all  the  circumstances 
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he  now  finally  laid  before  them.  His  las*'  prayer 
to  the  house  on  this  occasion,  the  last  wish  he 
would  breathe  on  the  subject  was,  that  the  negoti- 
ation which  unfortunately  had  not  been  brought 
to  a  favourable  issue,  might  not  be  broken  off  all 
at  once  and  for  ever !  but  if  it  were  possible,  that 
the  country  should  be  spared  those  calamities  ta 
which  such  an  inquiry  must  give  rise.  He  implor- 
ed the  house  to  consider  how  far  more  virtuous  an 
act  they  would  do,  by  avoiding  such  an  investiga- 
tion, rather  than  by  showing  their  constancy  and 
perseverance  in  steering,  however  successfully, - 
through  these  accumulated  difficulties. 

Mr.  Canning  assented  to  all  that  had  fallen  from 
the  honorable  gentlejoian  respecting  the  painful 
nature  of  the  inquiry.  But  that  inquiry  had  been 
forced  upon  ministers,  who  had  left  nothing: 
undone  to  avoid  it.  At  an  early  part  of  the  session, 
ministers  were  taunted  with  the  dilemma  of  prov- 
ing her  guilt,  or  admitting  her  innocence.  But 
ministers  still  kept  silence,  from  a  wish  to  avoid  so 
painful  an  inquiry.  In  July,  1819,  ministers  had* 
received  a  communication,  pointing  out  the  same 
terms  as  those  offered.  He  did  not  mean  to  state 
that  the  queen  was  a  party  to  the  proposal,  though 
from  the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  no  idea 
could  be  entertained  that  it  could  have  been  look- 
ed upon  as  discreditable.  In  1814,  he  had  advised 
the  queen  to  reside  abroad,  and  the  same  advice 
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lie  would  give  in  the  same  circumstances  to  his 
nearest  relation.  He  had  given  that  advice  because 
faction  "  had  marked  her  for  its  own" — certainly 
the  case  was  not  altered.  By  the  honourable  and 
learned  gentleman's  letter,  the  disclosure  was 
made  that  all  negotiation  was  prevented  by  the 
arrival  of  the  queen  in  England.  The  government 
had  acquainted  him  with  all  their  plans ;  he  was 
directed  to  obtain  delay  and  negotiation,  and  then 
if  he  failed,  he  was  informed  that  government  had 
no  other  resource  than  an  application  to  parliament. 
The  question  was  whether  it  was  to  be  an  open  or 
a  close  committee?  If  there  was  criminality,  it 
must  come  to  an  open  inquiry ;  if  not,  he  had  only 
one  wish,  that  she  might  come  out  of  this  in- 
quiry triumphantly.  With  an  aching  heart  he 
went  to  this  investigation ;  and,  if  he  could,  con- 
sistently with  his  duty,  he  would  have  retired  from 
it ;  but  he  knew  that  no  attempt  had  been  left  un- 
tried to  avert  this  calamity,  but  they  had  been  dis- 
appointed ;  and  the  cup  of  expectation  had  been 
dashed  from  their  lips. 

Mr.  Brougham  pledged  himself  that  he  would 
prove  that  the  illustrious  person  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  negotiation  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  had  ;  alluded  to,  any  more  than  the 
child  unborn.  The  whole  was  a  secret  transac- 
tion, and  his  lips  were  sealed  until  the  result  of 
this  investigation;  but  then  he  would  produce 
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the  original  terms  of  that  negotiation  as  his  de- 
fence. He  never  had  been  employed  by  lord 
Liverpool;  none  of  the  ministers  had  ever  pre- 
sumed to  ask  him  to  become  their  agent.  The 
first  proposals  came  not  from  lord  Liverpool,  but 
from  a  much  higher  quarter.  Lord  Hutchinson 
was  the  agent  of  the  government,  and  from  him 
he  expected  terms ;  those  terms  required  her  to 
give  up  all  titles  borne  by  any  branches  of  the 
royal  family.  He  admitted  that;  in  his  opinion, 
if  she  could  make  up  her  mind  qn  that  subject, 
she  had  better  stay  abroad  in  the  unhappy  dif- 
ferences which  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  it  was  honourable  to  the 
king  to  throw  himself  on  his  parliament ;  but  was 
it  true  that  he  had  wished  for  a  compromise  ?  If 
it  were  so,  what  had  ministers  done  to  promote 
it  ?  Had  they  not  sent  persons  from  England  to 
collect  evidence  against  her?  they  had  denied; 
but  who  did  send  them?  They  might  shelter 
themselves  behind  the  miserable  quibble  that  no 
official  commission  had  been  made  out.  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  no  need  of  being 
so  very  squeamish  in  retiring  from  office ;  for  his 
firm  persuasion  was,  that  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  nothing  could  be  better  than  that  they 
should  retire  from  office;  for  after  what  had 
passed,  it  was  impossible  they  could  ever  nego- 
tiate with  the  queen  in  any  successful  way.  He 
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found,  however,  by  their  countenances,  that 
gentlemen  opposite  had  no  intention  tof  retiring 
from  office.  He  had  no  objection  to  these  papers 
being  read  in  the  whole  house,  with  closed  doors, 
in  order  to  strike  out  all  the  passages  which  it 
might  be  improper  to  meet  the  public  eye.  But 
ministers  had  forced  the  king  to  come  down  as  a 
suitor  to  parliament.  He  understood  there  was 
to  be  a  pause  in  these  proceedings,  in  order  to 
give  an  opportunity  for  further  negotiation.  He 
should  not  object  to  that  course  of  proceeding ; 
but  he  should  take  the  sense  of  the  house  on  the 
present  motion. 

Mr.  Wllberforce  was  sure  that  there  was  not  a 
man  in  the  house  who  was  not  desirous  of  pre- 
venting the  investigation  from  proceeding  farther 
if  it  were  possible;  because,  if  the  step  then  re- 
commended to  them  was  once  taken,  retreat 
would  be  found  impossible  after  it  If  he  saw 
a  spirit  in  the  house  likely  to  accede  to  such  a 
suggestion,  he  would  propose  an  adjournment  of 
this  question  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  see 
whether,  through  the  instrumentality  of  common 
friends,  some  compromise  might  not  take  place 
between  the  two  parties.  On  every  account  such 
a  measure  would  be  desirable,  and,  amongst 
others,  on  account  of  the  public  morals,  which 
would  not  then  receive  any  taint  from  the  dis- 
gusting details  which  the  papers  jbhen  on  the 
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table  of  th^  house  in  all  probability  contained. 
Of  the  feelir/ig  with  which  ministers  were  actuated 
upon  this  occasion  he  could  entertain  no  doubt  ; 
the  question  went  far  beyond  the  foint  of  political 
feeling.  Before  he  moved  he  was  happy  so 
clearly  to  perceive  the  inclination  of  the  house. 
With  his  own  motives  he  was  satisfied  :  his  only 
wish  was  to  spare  both  parties  the  misery  which 
must  inevitably  be  their  lot,  if  the  existing  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  any  farther.  The  honour- 
able member  concluded  by  moving  that  the  debate 
should  be  adjourned  until  Friday  the  9th. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  and  Mr.  Williams  Wynn  spoke 
in  its  support.  —  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Martin 
(of  Galway),  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  Mr.  Gooch,  Sir 
E.  Knatchbull,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  spoke  to  the 
same  effect. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  replied  to  Mr.  Tierney's 
remarks,  after  which,  the  question  upon  Mr. 
Wilberforce's  motion  —  that  this  debate  be  ad- 
journed until  Friday—  was  then  put,  and  carried 
without  a  division. 

The  debate  upon  his  majesty's  message  having 
been  adjourned  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
on  the  acknowledged  grounds  of  giving  the  illus- 
trious parties  an  opportunity  of  entering  into 
such  a  negotiation  as  might  ultimately  render 
all  parliamentary  interference  unnecessary  :  it 
was  intended  to  resume  the  debate  on  the  evening 


of  the  9th ;  late  however  on  that  evening,  a  com* 
munication  from  her  majesty  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Denman  to  lord  Liverpool,  to  the  following 
effect : 

"  The  queen,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of 
her  counsel,  and  of  several  members  of  the  house 
of  commons,  thinks  it  proper  to  inform  lord  Liver- 
pool, that  she  is  ready  to  receive  any  proposition 
that  is  consistent  with  her  honour,  which  his  lord- 
ship may  be  disposed  to  make  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty's  government." 

It  was  not  without  considerable  reluctance, 
and  after  much  persuasion  accompanied  by  an 
intimation  that  the  step  was  strongly  advised  by 
several  members  of  parliament,  friends  to  her 
majesty's  interest,  that  the  queen  was  induced 
even  to  make  the  communication  in  question  to 
lord  Liverpool.  Her  majesty's  desire  was  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  to  submit  herself  to  the 
united  and  independent  wisdom  of  parliament; 
boldly  to  challenge  her  accusers  to  the  proof  of 
the  allegations  which  they  had  declared  themselves 
ready  to  prefer  against  her,  and  firmly  to  demand 
tlie  full  and  unqualified  acknowledgment  of  all  her 
rights  as  queen  of  this  great  empire ;  and,  we  be- 
lieve we  may  state  from  authority,  that  it  was  her 
own  private  resolution  to  listen  to  no  proposition 
which  should  have  a  tendency  to  throw  the  most 
distant  sfczde  upon  her  fair  fame  and  reputalaon. 
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She  expressed  a  perfect  consciousness  of  her  own 
innocence,  and  declared  that  she  was  not  to  be  in- 
timidated by  implied  or  positive  threats  of  per. 
sonal  danger,  to  forget  the  respect  due  to  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  queen  of  England. 

The  communication  from  her  majesty  gave, 
however,  a  proper  turn  to  the  negotiation.  The 
propositions  ought  certainly  to  have  come  from 
his  majesty's  government.  The  queen  asked  no- 
thing— she  was  in  possession  of  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  queen  consort  of  England,  and  it  was 
for  those  who  wished  to  deprive  her  of  any  part  of 
those  rights,  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of  them,  to 
specify  the  rights  they  wish  her  to  renounce,  or 
the  limitations  they  wish  to  impose.  Her  majesty 
would  then  know  whether  she  could  consistently 
with  her  honour,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
country,  make  those  sacrifices  which  should  be  de- 
manded of  her. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  lord  Castlereagh  rose 
on  the  9th,  for  the  purpose  of  moving,  that  the 
order  of  the  day  be  read,  for  going  into  the  ad- 
journed debate  for  referring  the  papers  brought 
down  with  his  majesty's  most  gracious  message  on 
a  former  night.  His  object  in  making  this  motion 
was  with  a  view  to  the  further  postponement  of 
the  debate  till  the  following  Monday.  His  lord- 
ship observed,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  this 
course  in  consequence  of  a  communication  having 


been  made  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool  late  in  the  day; 
He  was  sure,  from  the  state  of  the  feeling  which 
he  observed  in  the  house,  that  they  would  not  ex- 
pect that  [he  should  enter  into  any  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  that  communication,  from  a  regard 
to  that  delicacy  which  they  were  sensible  it  was 
becoming  to  observe  on  this  -important  subject. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  desirous  of  preventing 
any  impression  being  received  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  recommending  the  present  proceeding, 
that  there  was  any  alteration  in  his  manner  of 
viewing  the  question ;  or  that  he  was  actuated  by 
any  other  feeling  on  the  present  occasion,  than  that 
which  induced  him  to  agree  to  the  motion  for  ad- 
journment on  Wednesday  last,  viz.,  that  of  acting 
in  obedience  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing wishes  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  immediately,  and  said  that 
he  perfectly  concurred  in  the  view  which  the 
noble  lord  took  of  the  importance  of  this  subject , 
and  he  perfectly  understood,  as  he  had  no  doubt 
the  house  did  also,  that  the  operation  of  the  present 
motion  would  be  that  of  merely  keeping  matters 
in  exactly  the  same  state  as  they  were  on  the  last 
night  of  this  delicate  discussion— it  was  to  be 
understood  that  HO  difference  existed  in  the  senti- 
ments of  either  party.  With  respect  to  the  delay 
which  the  noble  lord  alluded  to,  in  saying  that 
the  communication  was  not  received  till  a  late 
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hour  of  the  day,  it  was  necessary  to  observe,  that 
there  had  existed  a  misunderstanding  as  to  which 
side  ought  to  begin.  This  arose  from  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  supposition  on  the 
other,  that  that  party  which  took  the  first  step 
might  seem  to  give  up  something  of  their  original 
demands.  He  could ,  assure  the  noble  lord  that 
the  delay  did  not  originate  in  any  design  on  the 
part  of  the  advisers  of  an  illustrious  personage  to 
take  the  noble  lord  or  his  colleagues  by  surprise ; 
it  was  occasioned  by  an  hesitation  in,  a  certain 
high  quarter,  which  had  yielded  to  the  anxious 
explanations  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  give 
the  best  counsel. 

Lord  Castlereagh  again  arose,  and  stated  that  he 
had  only  alluded  to  the  late  hour  at  which  the 
communication  was  made,  in  order  to  explain  to 
the  house  that  it  was  impossible  that  it  could 
admit  of  any  explanation  being  given  in  reply  to 
it,  before  the  present  step  was  taken.  He  eould 
assure  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman, 
that  no  reflection  whatever  was  intended  to  be 
made. 

Mr.  Brougham  was  sorry  to  have  misunderstood 
the  noble  Jord ;  but,  in  the  delicate  situation  in 
which  the  noble  lord  and  himself  stood  with 
regard  to  each  other,  it  was  better  to  enter  into  a 
superfluous  explanation,  than  allow  a  misconcep- 
tion to  PX>  abroad  on  so  momentous  a  subject 
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Mr.  Wyhn  said  a  few  words  in  congratulation, 
that  at  least  some  hopes  might  be  entertained  that 
the  house  would  be  spared  the  painful  necessity  of 
proceeding  further^-a  wish  that  was  re-echoed, from 
the  house  itself  by  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  question  was  then  put  and  carried. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  however,  very  different 
proceedings  took  place,  which  will  be  perused 
with  peculiar  interest,  and  the  whole  of  which 
deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  proof  of  the  anxious 
disposition  of  parliament  to  devise  every  means 
by  which  an  exposure  so  injurious  to  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  the  illustrious  parties,  and  to 
the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country,  could  be 
avoided. 

On  the  same  evening  that  lord  Castlereagh 
moved  the  adjournment  in  consequence  of  her  ma- 
jesty's communication,  lord  Liverpool  in  the  house 
of  lords  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  proceeding 
to  ballot  for  a  secret  committee,  pursuant  to  the 
vote  of  the  preceding  night. 

The  clerks  were  about  to  hand  about  the  ballot- 
ing glasses,  when 

Lord  Kenyon  rose.  Agreeing,  his  lordship  said, 
as  he  did,  in  the  vote  of  last  night,  and  agreeing 
as  he  still  did,  in  the  propriety  of  that  vote,  he 
notwithstanding  thought,  from  what  had  since  oc- 
curred in  the  house  of  commons,  that  there  arose, 
if  not  a  hope,  at  least  a  possibility  of  conciliation ; 
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and  that  thus  the  calamitous  consequences  of  such 
an  investigation  might  be  avoided.  A  noble  lord 
on  the  other  side,  from  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance, seemed  to  accuse  him  (lord  Kenyon)  of 
inconsistency ;  but  he  could  assure  that  noble  lord, 
that  he  could  not  charge  himself  with  the  slightest 
inconsistency,  lie  agreed  in  the  vote  of  last  night, 
because  he  thought  it  was  the  only  course  the 
house  could,  under  the  circumstances,  adoptj  con- 
sistently with  the  respect  due -to  the  parties  to 
whom  the  "message  referred ;  but  considering,  as 
he  did,  that  the  house  of  commons  had  postponed 
coming  to  any  vote,  upon  the  ground  of  the  possi- 
bility of  conciliation— considering  also,  that  it  was 
due  to  the  morals  of  the  country,  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  any  disclosures  that  might  tend  to  injure 
them — considering  likewise,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  was  most  essential  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  thing  that  might  tend 
to  increase  its  irritation— and  considering  that  they 
ought  to  avert,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  all 
that  danger  and  calamity  which  such  an  investiga- 
tion might  produce,  he  thought  it  would  be  most 
advisable,  in  order  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
possibility  at  least  of  conciliation ;  and  with  that 
view  Jie  proposed  to  postpone  the  ballot  till 
Monday, 

The  earl  of  Liverpool — My  lords  with  reference 
to  what  had  been  said  by  my  noble  friend,  I  think 
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it  necessary  to  state,  that  no  circumstance  has  been 
communicated  to  me,  nor  have  I  any  information 
to  authorize  me  in  holding  out  any  prospect  of 
conciliation.  Far  be  it  from  me,  however,  to  ne- 
gative so  desirable  an  object,  which  must  be  the 
wish  of  every  man  who  at  all  considers  the  subject; 
but  what  1  object  to  is,  that  nothing  has  been 
stated  sufficient  to  induce  this  house  to  recede 
from  its  vote  of  last  nig'ht,  by  not  proceeding  to 
the  ballot.  Let  us  proceed  to  the  ballot/and  then 
it  will  be  perfectly  consistent  wifh  the  regularity 
of  our  proceedings  to  postpone  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  for  a  few  days,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  for  the  possibility  of  concilia- 
tion, if  such  is  the  wish  of  the  house.  I  should 
therefore  propose,  after  the  ballot  has  taken  place., 
that  the  meeting  of  the  committee  should  be  post- 
poned till  Tuesday. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdotvn — One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, my  lords,  that  we  came  to  a  vote  last  night 
of  which  all  that  has  since  happened  tends  to 
render  very  doubtful  the  propriety.  It  how  ap- 
pears that  even  the  opinion  of  the  noble  earl  at 
the  head  of  his  majesty's  government  ought  not 
to  be  taken  as  to  what  course  the  house  of  com- 
mons may  .be  likely  to  adopt,  for  we  see  that, 
instead  of  coming  to  a  decision,  they  have  post- 
poned it ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  this  postpone- 
ment has  taken  place  upon  the  ground  of  the  pos- 
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sibility  of  conciliation,  what  becomes  of  the  argu- 
ment of  the  noble  earl  opposite,  that  this  ought 
to  be  a  cotemporaneous  proceeding  in  both  houses, 
when  he  now  objects  to  the  motion  of  the  noble 
baron  for  postponement,  founded  upon  that  very 
ground  of  the  possibility  of  conciliation  ?  Dis- 
agreeing, as  I  did  last  night,  in  the  vote  of  the 
house,  and  being  still  of  opinion  that  it  would 
have  been  much  the  better  course  to  have  ab- 
stained from  any  proceeding  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  question  was  brought  before 
us,  I  certainly  feel  that  the  motion  of  the  noble 
baron  is  now  the  best  course  we  can  adopt,  inas- 
much as  the  wisest  policy  will  be  for  us  to  retrace 
oiir  steps.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  my  rote  for 
the  motion  of  the  noble  baron,  or  if  that  should 
ne  negatived  by  the  house,  I  shall  be  ready  to  sup- 
port any  other  proposition  that  may  tend  to  a 
similar  effect. 

Lord  Kenyan — My  lords,  I  have  heard  nothing 
to  convince  me  that  I  ought  not  to  persist  in  the 
motion  which  I  have  brought  forward  for  post- 
poning the  ballot.  The  noble  marquis,  on  the 
other  side,  seems,  from  his  manner,  still  to  accuse 
me  of  inconsistency. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  assured  the  noble 
lord  that  he  had  not  indicated,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  any  charge  of  that  nature  against  the 
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noble  lord — the  smile  on  his  countenance  had  m> 
reference  whatever  to  the  subject  in  discussion. 

Lord  Kenyan — My  lords,  the  reason  I  prefer  the 
course  I  have  suggested  to  that  proposed  by  my 
noble  friend,  is,  that  it  would  be  much  more  re- 
spectful and  delicate  to  postpone  the  ballot,  and 
thereby  leave  the  question  completely  open  for 
that  possibility  of  conciliation  which  every  one 
hopes  may  be  converted  into  a  certainty,  than  to 
appoint  the  committee,  and  thereby,  as  it  were, 
take  a  step  towards  commencing  the  investigation. 
Every  consideration,  in  my  mind,  of  delicacy,  of 
propriety,  of  a  desire  to  avoid  the  most  unpleasant 
and  injurious  consequences,  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  opening  should  be  left  for  the  hope  or  the 
possibility  of  conciliation,  which  can  best  be  done 
by  postponing  the  ballot  ^  and  therefore,  though  I 
shall  not  press  the  house  to  a  division,  yet  if  a 
division  is  called  for,  I  shall,  of  course,  vote  for  my 
own  motion. 

The  earl  ofLauderdale — My  lords;  I  must  say, 
that  what  was  alleged  by  the  noble  lord,  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  being  a  reason 
for  this  house  postponing  the  ballot,  was  (though 
I  did  not  chuse  to  interrupt  the  noble  lord)  most 
disorderly.  It  is  not  for  us  to  be  swayed  by  what 
is  done  in  any  other  house  of  parliament ;  we  are 
only  to  look  to  our  own  proceedings :  and  most 
assuredly  the  dignity  of  the  house  -requires  that 
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We  should  go  on  with  that  proceeding  which,  aftef 
due  deliberation,  has  been  voted.  Whatever  may 
have  been  my  sentiments  as  to  the  propriety  of 
that  proceeding,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that,  it 
being  the  vote  of  the  house,  it  would  be  most  in- 
consistent with  its  dignity  now  to  reverse  that 
proceeding ;  or  to  refuse  to  follow  it  up  by  the  re- 
gular consequent  step  of  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Lord  Holland — My  lords,  I  am  sorry  to  differ 
from  my  noble  friend  who  has  just  sat  down ;  but 
I  must  decidedly,  object  to  his  notions  of  dignity, 
as  being  that  which  ought  upon  this  occasion  to 
influence  the  decision  of  the  house.  True,  dignity 
consists  in  acknowledging  an  error,  if  we  have 
committed  one,  and  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve 
our  steps,  if  we  have  gone  wrong ;  nor  can  I  con- 
ceive any  more  erroneous  notion  of  dignity  than 
that  which  leads  us  to  persevere  in  error,  merely 
because  we  had  so  decided.  This  would  be  verify- 
ing the  old  proverb — 

«  The  man  who  once  loses  his  way, 

"  The  farther  he  walks  the  more  he  ia  astray." 

Let  us  not  follow  so  erroneous  a  course ;  let  us  at 
once  retrace  our'  steps,  and  shew  a  true  dignity 
by  that  species  of  conduct.  There  is  one  consi- 
deration of  great  importance,  that  ought  to  weigh 
with  your  lordships  in  postponing  this  ballot.  I 
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have  seen  it  stated,  that  somewhere  or  other  (for 
I  will  not  call  down  an  attack  from  my  noble 
friend  for  being  disorderly)  one  of  his  majesty's 
ministers  stated  that  this  investigation  might  ter- 
minate in  impeachment.  The  noble  earl  shakes 
his  head,  but  I  defy  him  to  disprove  that  I  have 
heard  it  said  so ;  and  if  there  be  any  possibility  of 
such  a  termination  of  this  investigation  in  the 
house  of  commons,  it  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  we  should  keep  ourselves  free  from  any 
knowledge  of  that  evidence  which  ought  only  to 
come  before  us  in  the  course  of  a  public  trial. 
I  certainly,  therefore,  shall  support  the  motion  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite,  which  tends  to  retrace 
those  steps  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  been  errone- 
ously adopted  ;  for  whatever  may  be  said  in  this 
house,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  anticipate  what 
may  be  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  house  of 
commons. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool — My  lords,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  say  a  few  words,  as  to  the 
argument  attributed  to  me  of  a  cotemporaneous 
proceeding  of  both  houses.  I  certainly  never 
meant  to  state  that  this  house  ought  to  regulate 
its  proceedings  by  the  proceedings  of  the  house 
of  commons.  All  I  meant  was,  that  so  far  as  his 
majesty's  government  were  concerned,  it  was 
thought  the  most  advisable  course  to  make  the 
message  a  cotemporaneous  proceeding  in  both 
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Houses;  but  certainly  no  reason  exists  why 
should  delay  proceeding  to  ballot  for  a  committee, 
which  is  in  fact  only  a  part  of  the  proceeding  of 
last  night.  The  subsequent  postponement  of  the 
meeting  of  the  committee,  for  whatever  motive 
of  convenience,  is  a  totally  different  question. 

The  earl  of  Carnarvon  supported  the  motion  of 
lord  Kenyon,  contending,  that,  practically,  that 
and  the  proposition  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool  came 
to  the  same  point,  as,  if  the  committee  were  bal- 
lotted  for  on  Monday,  they  could  meet  on  Tues- 
day as  proposed  by  the  latter. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  also  supported  the  motion 
of  lord  Kenyon,  and  intimated  his  intention  of 
taking  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  it. 

Lord  Erskine — My  lords,  as  my  noble  friend 
below  me  informs  me  that  he  shall  divide  the 
house  upon  the  question,  I  must  trouble  your 
lordships,  contrary  to  my  intention,  with  a  very 
few  words;  If  the  ballot  had  been  only  objected 
to,  both  yesterday  and  to-day,  on  the  ground  that 
delay  was  advisable,  I  should  consider  it  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  perfect  indifference  whether 
we  delayed  ballotting,  or  the  sitting  of  the  com- 
mittee to  be  appointed;  but  the  ballot  was  re- 
sisted, and  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  proceeding  under  it  would  be 
highly  unconstitutional — a  proposition  to  which  I 
by  no  means  agree.  It  has  been  stated,  that 
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if  we  proceed  cotemporaneously  with  the  house 
of  commons,  we  shall  be  placed  in  a  situation 
which  would  disqualify  us  from  trying  an  im- 
peachment, if  the  commons  should  impeach.  But 
in  the  case  before  us  there  can  be  no  reason  to 
presume  that  such  proceeding  will  take  place. 
The  case  is  shortly  this : — Evil  reports  respecting 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  beyond  the  seas  (which 
I  sincerely  hope,  on  investigation,  will  prove 
groundless),  called  upon  his  majesty  nevertheless 
to  notice  them.  The  king,  by  his  accession,  does 
not  forfeit  the  rights  of  a  private  man,  though  his 
situation  is  changed.  He  cannot  proceed  for  such 
a  private  wrong  like  a  private  man,  but  as  his 
consort  is  a  public  person,  representing  the  na- 
tion as  well  as  himself,  he  must  proceed  through 
the  public  councils ;  and  in  a  case  of  great  and 
painful  necessity  he  has  applied  to  both  houses 
of  parliament  for  advice.  That  act  of  his  majesty 
negatives  every  idea  of  an  impeachment,  and 
shews  that  what  he  seeks  is  a  legislative  inquiry, 
and  an  act  of  parliament,  if  unfortunately  it  should 
be  necessary ;  because  we  ought  not  to  presume 
the  king  asks  us  to  put  ourselves  in  a  situation 
disqualifying  us  for  what  might  afterwards  be  our 
duty,  which  I  agree  would  be  the  case  if  we  were 
now  to  examine  the  evidence,  and  afterwards  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  it  under  an  impeachment. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  house  of  commons 
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might  proceed  against  the  queen  by  impeachment, 
though  not  at  the  instance  and  even  against  the 
consent  of  the  king,  who  had  bound  himself  to 
act  in   another   manner  by  his  message  to  both 
houses ;  but  can  any  supposition  be  more  prepos- 
terous ?  The  highest  wrong,  if  any  has  been  com- 
mitted, is  to  the  king;    and  it  is  only  from  the 
queen  consort's  situation,  as  it  respects  the  public, 
that  makes  her  infidelity  a  crime  at  all,  and  it 
cannot  therefore  be  believed  that,  except  at  the 
instance  of  the  king,  an  impeachment  could  take 
place ;    more  especially  when  his  majesty  had  se- 
lected another  mode  of  recovering  for  the  public 
and.  himself  the  same  measure  of  justice  by  a  bill, 
if  unfortunately   necessary,   beginning  in   either 
house  of  parliament,  feacn  being  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject the  opinion  of  the  other.     On  that  ground,  I 
can  feel  no  objection  to  the  ballot  which  we  con- 
sented to  last  night.     We  have  acted  as  we  ought 
to  do,  and  we  have  no  steps  to  retrace.     I  should 
be,  of  all  mankind,  the  most  inexcusable,  if,  con- 
trary to  the  principles  in  which  I  have  been  bred, 
and  on  which  1  have  uniformly  acted,  I  should 
consent  to*  pervert  this  high  tribunal,  by  consent- 
ing to  its  being  accuser  and  judge.     But  that  can- 
not be  our  condition,  because,  after  having  been 
placed  in  that  situation  by  the  commons  proceed- 
ing to  impeach  the  queen  against  the  king's  con- 
sent, we  might  refuse  to  try  her.     My  lords,  I 
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dare  scarcely  trust  myself  to  express  an  opinion 
against  that  of  my  noble  friends,  whom  I  so  highly 
respect,  and  with  whom  I  have  always  acted  in 
parliament.  I  agree  to  the  law  and  constitution 
as  they  have  ably  asserted  them,  but  I  deny  our 
situation  as  they  assume  it.  As  to  secret  commit- 
tees, I  have  not  changed  any  of  my  opinions  con- 
cerning them.  No  man  in  this  house  has  com- 
plained of  them  more  warmly,  because  I  thought 
they  were  inapplicable  to  public  acts  of  commo- 
tion, and  created  a  great  jealousy  on  that  account 
in  the  minds  of  the  people;  but  is  it  possible  to 
maintain  that  no  committee  ought  to  be  secret, 
and  what  case  that  ever  existed  could,  in  tender- 
ness to  the  illustrious  person,  so  loudly  call  for 
secrecy?  We  were  to  enquire  whether  any,  and 
what  proceeding  was  to  be  adopted,  and  if,  as  I 
sincerely  hope,  we  should  find  that  there  ought  to 
be  no  proceeding  whatever,  the  character  of  the 
queen  would  be  completely  restored  and  vindi- 
cated ;  whereas,  if  we  should  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  by  a  public  investigation,  a  sting  would 
remain  that  never  could  be  drawn  out.  There 
might  then  be  differences  of  opinion,  and  malig- 
nity might  invent  them — and  if  we  say  there  should 
be  a  proceeding,  it  would  then  be  a  public  pro- 
ceeding. As  to  the  cause  of  the  delay,  I  know 

nothing  of  it.     The  house  of  commons  has  ex- 
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pressed  no  difference  of  opinion  from  any  deli- 
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vercd  in  this  house.  It  was  perfectly  notorious 
that  there  had  been  a  negotiation  to  avert  so  pain- 
ful and  afflicting  an  inquiry,  which  had  only  been 
frustrated  by  her  majesty's  arrival,  and  by  her 
own  acts,  as  I  have  heard  them  represented ;  and 
if -these  acts  are  likely  to  be  reconsidered,  hu- 
manity, honour,  and  justice,  ought  to  unite  in  ren- 
dering them  practicable :  and  if,  therefore,  when 
Tuesday  came,  a  glimpse  of  hope  shall  remain 
that  the  whole  proceeding  might  be  averted, 
another  adjournment  might  take  place ;  but  after 
the  ground  on  which  the  ballot  was  originally 
resisted,  I  cannot  consent  to  say  that  we  were  in 
the  wrong  in  adopting  it,  when  I  feel  we  were 
perfectly  in  the  right. 

The  earl  of  Eosalyn  said  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  from  any  noble  lord  tending  to  discounte- 
nance any  proceeding  which  the  house  might 
think  proper  to  adopt  much  less  to  refuse  to  his 
majesty  any  remedy  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
might  require.  The  argument  of  yesterday  was 
an  attempt  to  persuade  the  house  not  to  place 
itself  in  the  difficult  situation  of  appearing,  in  the 
slightest  manner,  and  by  the  smallest  number  of 
its  members  to~  prejudge  a  case,  which  might  by 
possibility  be  afterwards  submitted  to  ks  decision. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the  judica- 
ture of  the  house  should  not  only  be  pure,  frut 
have  the  appearance  of  purity  in  all  respects,  and 
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for  that  'purpose  some  additional  delay  was  re- 
commended. But  he  had  not  heard  one  word 
from  his  noble  friends  recommending  that  they 
should  retrace  their  steps.  Circumstances  had 
since  arisen,  which  led  to  a  hope  that  parliament 
might  be  spared  the  painful  necessity  of  discus- 
sion or  public  examination  into  so  disagreeable  a 
subject.  It  was  agreed  upon  all  hands  that 'a 
short  delay  was  not  objectionable,  so  that  the 
only  question  was,  as  to  the  convenieney  of  their 
own  proceedings.  For  his  own  part,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  concurring  with  the  noble  earl  oppo- 
site, as  most  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
house.  They  would  stand  in  a  better  situation 
by  suspending  all  proceedings,  after  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee,  until  Tuesday  next,  leaving 
it  open  to  consideration  upon  that  day,  whether  a 
further  suspension  might  not  be  expedient,  than 
if  they  were  to  force  the  committee  to  sit,  and 
perhaps  find  themselves  afterwards  under  the 
necessity  of  rescinding  their  own  order.  He 
hoped  most  sincerely  that  some  understanding 
would  take  place  in  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  the 
painful  subject  from  being  brought  before  them. 
At  all  events  the  course  which  was  best  calcu- 
lated to  give  an  opportunity  for  such  an  under- 
standing was,  that  which  was  most  respectful  to 
the  sovereign,  to  the  illustrious  person,  and  to  the 
public,  the  most  likely  to  be  practically  useful; 
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and  certainly  the  most  consistent  with  their  owfi 
dignity  and  honour. 

Lord  Elleriborough  thought  it  was  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  which  of  the  two  courses  were 
adopted;  it  was  equally  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  the  house,  whether  they  adjourned  the 
appointment  of  the  committee,  or  having  ap- 
pointed, adjourned  the  committee  itself.  He  would 
prefer  the  immediate  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tee, with  an  order  that  it  should  sit  on  Saturday, 
because  if  any  success  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
negotiation,  it  .could  only  be  obtained  by  shewing 
a  determination  on  their  part  to  persist  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  This  was  the  way  to  shorten 
the  negotiation,  and  if  there  was  any  success  to  be 
expected,  it  must  be  from  that  alone. 

The  earl  of  Donovgkmore  thought  that  the 
speeches  of  his  noble  friends  referred  so  much  to 
the  proceedings  of  another  place,  they  had  the 
appearance  of  members  transferred  from  one 
house  of  parliament  to  another.  The  manner  in 
which  they  had  taken  up  the  business,  looked  as 
if  that  house  had  debated  on  an  adjournment,  for 
all  the  arguments  they  had  now  heard,  had  been 
urged  last  night,  and  the  only  new  argument  at- 
tempted now,  with  a  view  to  persuade  the  house 
to  alter  its  proceedings,  was  the  course  which  the 
matter  had  taken  in  another  place.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  material  to  quarrel  for  a  day,  or  even 
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a  week,  while  a  hope  of  adjustment  remained 
Every  one  must  wish  that  the  business  should  be 
settled  on  a  decent,  agreeable,  and  constitutional  foot- 
ing, in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  feelings  of  the 
illustrious  persons  concerned,  and  to  the  feelings  of 
all  persons  in  the  country  who  had  any  feelings  at 
all.  The  argument  of  his  noble  friends  which  allud- 
ed to  what  had  passed  in  another  place,  was  unbe- 
coming the  dignity  of  that  house,  as  well  as  unpar- 
liamentary ;  ^amounted  to  a  proposal  for  truckling 
and  bowing  down  to  the  other  house  of  parliament, 
to  recommend  that  they  should  retrace  their  steps, 
and  put  a  stop  to  all  proceedings,  because  the  other 
house  had  not  come  to  an  immediate  decision ;  and 
this  too,  on  the  most  important  question  that  had 
taken  place  for  ages  past,  considering  the  parties 
concerned.  The  house  would  forget  its  duty  to  itself, 
its  duty  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  to  the  public, 
and  to  the  high  personages  interested,  if  it  con- 
sented to  reverse  what  it  had  done  last  night, 
merely  because  the  other  house  had  not  come  to 
a  decision. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  in  explanation,  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rescuing  his  noble  friend  (lord  Holland) 
and  himself  from  the  reproach  of  his  noble  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down.  He  hoped  the  house  would 
excuse  him  for  trespassing  a  little  beyond  the 
usual  time  allowed  for  explanation,  as  they  must 
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feel  that  he  and  his  noble  friends  had  reason  to 
feel  a  great  anxiety  that  their  opinions  upon  every 
part  of  the  course  of  those  proceedings  should  be 
completely  understood,  and  not  completely  mis- 
taken, as  they  had  been  that  night.     His  noble 
friend  (lord  Donoughmore)  had  said,  that  their 
object  was   to  change  the   course  of  proceeding, 
adopted   by  the  house  last  night.      Neither  he, 
nor  his  noble  friend,  nor  any  noble  lord  who  had 
spoken,  had  recommended  or  insinuated  any  such 
thing.      They  certainly   agreed  with    the   noble 
baron  on  the  other  side,  in  thinking  that  the  pro- 
ceedings ought  to  be  suspended  in  a  particular 
way,  but  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool)  agreed  also  in 
the  propriety  of  a  suspension,  though  he  wished 
to  effect  it  in  another  way.      It  was  not  to  the 
proceeding  of  last  night  that  they  had  addressed 
their  observations,  but  to  the  two  modes  proposed 
by  the  noble  baron,  and  the  noble  earl  who  sat 
before  him,  both  of  whom  were  impressed  with 
the  necessity  of  suspending  in  some  measure,  the 
course  of   proceeding  which   was    adopted    last 
night.   What  he  had  argued  was,  that  it  would  be 
more  for  the  true  dignity  of  the  house  to  suspend 
it  altogether,  acknowledging  the  precipitancy  of 
the  step,  than  to  'proceed  with  a  kind  of  mock 
dignity,  making  believe  that  they  were  going  to 
do  what  they  did  not  intend  to  do,  and  holding 
out  a  deception^  to  themselves  and  to  the  public, 
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which  the  next  moment  they  might  be  obliged  to 
do  away.  Such  was  the  ground  of  his  argument, 
and  he  wished  his  noble  friend  who  had  misunder- 
stood him,  as  much  as  it  was  possible  for  one  man 
to  misunderstand  another,  would  now  understand 
him  distinctly. 

The  house   then  proceeded  to  a  division,   on 
which  the  numbers  were 
Contents,  Present 
Proxies 


Not  Contents,  Present 
Proxies 


82 
26 

—  108 
26 

3 

—  29 


Majority     79 

The  honse  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  a 
committee,  when  the  following  members  were 
chosen  : 


The  Earl  of  Liverpool 

The  Earl  of  Beauchamp 

Lord  Viscount  Sidmouth 

The  Bishop  of  London 

Lord  Redesdale 

Lord  Erskine 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale 


The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 

The  Lord  Chancellor 

The  Lord  President 

The  Duke  of  Beaufort 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdown 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham 

The  committee  was  ordered  to  sit  on  the  Tues- 
day following,  after  which  the  house  adjourned. 

JLqrd  Holland  afterwards  gave  notice  that  he 
would  on  Monday  next  move  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill  to  repeal  the  act  of  the  12th  of  George  III., 
affecting  the  marriages  of  the  royal  family.  His 
lordship  intimated  that  his  motive  for  this  early 
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introduction  of  so  important  a  measure,  had  a 
reference  to  the  .present  unfortunate  differences 
existing  between  certain  members  of  the  royal 
family.  He  thought  that  it  might  suggest  some 
practicable  legislative  measure,  divested  of  a  penal 
character,  which  might  have  the  effecfN  of  reliev- 
ing the  secret  committee  appointed  to  sit  on 
Tuesday  of  the  most  painful  part  of  the  duty 
which  the  house  had  imposed  upon  them.  He 
said,  that  in  his  view  of  the  case,  the  measure  at 
which  he  pointed  might  possibly  relieve  both  the 
parties  from  the  unpleasant  situation  in  which 
they  had  long  been  placed,  without  any  dispa- 
ragement or  depression  oT  the  honour  and  cha- 
racter of  either  :  he  added,  that  he  acted  in  this 
case,  without  the  knowledge  of,  or  concert  with, 
any  person  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  illus- 
trious characters  to  whom  his  proposition  applied, 
the  grounds  of  which  he  would  fully  disclose  on 
Monday,  if  in  the  meantime  some  arrangement 
did  not  render  it  unnecessary,  in  which  case  he 
would  defer  the  motion  to  a  later  day  ;  for,  inde- 
pendently of  any  particular  case,  he  had  strong 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  act  .in  question 
ought  to  be  expugned  from  the  statute  book. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  10th,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman  waited  upon  her  majesty, 
with  whom  they  had  a  consultation  which  lasted 
about  an  hour.  The  following  communication 
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\vas  then  made  to  Mr,  Brougham  from  the  earl  of 
Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Brougham 
sent  a  message  to  Mr.  Denman,  who  was  in  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  and  a  long  conference  took 
place  between  them  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  the 
court  of  exchequer.  The  learned  gentlemen  im- 
mediately afterwards  proceeded  to  Portman-street, 
where  they  had  an  audience  of  the  queen,  which 
lasted  until  nearly  five  o'clock. 

The  communication  from  lord  Liverpool  was  in 
answer  to  that  made  by  her  majesty  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  • 

st  Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour  of  re- 
ceiving the  queen's  communication  of  this  day, 
and  begs  leave  to  acquaint  her  majesty  that  a 
memorandum  delivered  by  lord  Liverpool  to  Mr. 
Brougham  on  the  15th  of  April  last,  contains  the 
propositions  which  lord  Liverpool  was  command- 
ed by  the  king  to  communicate  through  Mr. 
Brougham  to  her  majesty. 

"  Her  majesty  has  not  been  advised  to  return  any 
answer  to  those  propositions,  but  lord  Liverpool 
assures  her  majesty  that  the  king's  servants  will 
still  think  it  their  duty,  notwithstanding  all  that 
lias  passed,  to  receive  for  consideration  any  sugges- 
tions which  her  majesty  or  her  advisers  may  have 
to  offer  upon  those  propositions. 

"  Fife-house,  June  9,  1820." 

o 
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The  memorandum  mentioned  by  lord  Liverpool 
is  as  follows  : 

"  The  act  of  the  54th  Geo.TIf.  cap.  .160,  recog- 
nised the  separation  of  the  Prince  Regent  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales,  and  allotted  a  separate  provision 
for  the  princess.  This  provision  was  to  continue 
during  the  life  of  his  late  majesty,  and  to  deter- 
mine at  his  demise.  In  consequence  of  that  event, 
it  has  altogether  ceased,  and  no  provision  can  be 
made  for  her  until  it  shall  please  his  majesty  to 
recommend  to  parliament  an  arrangement  for  that 
purpose. 

"  The  king  is  willing  to  recommend  to  parlia- 
ment to  enable  his  majesty  to  settle  an  annuity  of 
50,000/.  a-year  upon  the  queen,  to  be  enjoyed  by 
her  during  her  natural  life,  and  in  lieu  of  any  claim 
in  the  nature  of  jointure  or  otherwise,  provided 
she  will  engage  not  to  come  into  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  provided  she  engages  to 
take  some  other  name  or  title  than  that  of  queen, 
and  not  to  exercise  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges 
of  queen,  other  than  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  law-officers,  or  to  any  proceedings  in 
courts  of  justice. 

^"  The  annuity  to  cease  upon  the  violation  of 
these  engagements,  viz.  upon  her  coming  into  any 
part  of  the  British  dominions,  or  her  assuming 
the  title  of  queen,  or  her  exercising  any  of  the 
rights  or  privileges  of  queen,  other  than  above  ex- 
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cepted,  after  the  annuity  shall  have  been  settled 
upon  her. 

"  Upon  her  consent  to  an  engagement  on  the 
above  conditions,  Mr.  Brougham  is  desired  to  ob- 
tain a  declaration  to  this  effect,  signed  by  herself; 
and  at  the  same  time  a  full  authority  to  conclude 
with  such  person  as  his  majesty  may  appoint,  a 
formal  engagement  upon  those  principles." 

April  15,  1820. 

On  the  subsequent  day  the  following  communi- 
cation was  made  by  Mr,  Brougham  : 

"  The  queen  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  inform 
lord  Liverpool,  that  she  has  received  his  letter, 
and  that  the  memorandum  of  April  15,  1820, 
which  the  proposition  made  through  lord  Hutchin- 
son  had  appeared  to  supersede,  has  also  been  now 
submitted  to  her  majesty  for  the  first  time. 

"  Her  majesty  does  not  consider  the  terms  there 
specified  as  at  all  according  with  the  condition 
upon  which  she  informed  lord  Liverpool  yesterday 
that  she  would  entertain  a  proposal,  namely,  that  it 
should  be  consistent  with  her  dignity  and  honour. 
At  the  same  time  she  is  willing  to  acquit  those 
who  made  this  proposal,  of  intending  any  thing 
offensive  to  her  majesty ;  and  lord  Liverpool's  let- 
ter indicates  a  disposition  to  receive  any  sugges- 
tions which  she  may  offer. 

"  Her  majesty  retains  the  same  desire  which  she 
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commanded  Mr.  Brougham  yesterday  to  express^ 
of  submitting  her  own  wishes  to  the  authority  of 
parliament,  now  so  decisively  interposed.  Still 
acting  upon  the  same  principle,  she  now  commands 
Mr.  Brougham  to  add,  that  she  feels  it  necessary, 
before  making  any  further  proposal,  to  have  it  un>- 
derstood  that  the  recognition  of  her  rank  and  privi- 
leges as  queen,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  arrange* 
ment  which  can  be  made.  The  moment  that  basis 
is  established,  her  majesty  will  be  ready  to  suggest 
a  method  by  which  she  conceives  all  existing  dif- 
ferences may  be  satisfactorily  adjusted. 
"  Wth  June,  1820." 

The  following  communication  from  lord  Liver- 
pool was  received  by  her  majesty : 

"  Lord  Liverpool  has  had  the  honour  of  receiv- 
ing the  queen's  communication,  and  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  the  extreme  surprise  of  the  king's 
servants  that  the  memorandum  of  April  15th,  the 
only  proposition  to  her  majesty  which  ever  was  an 
thorized  by  his  majesty,  should  not  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  her  majesty  until  yesterday. 

"  That  memorandum  contains  so  full  a  com- 
munication of  the  intentions  and  views  of  the 
king's  government  with  respect  to  the  queen,  as  to 
have  entitled  his  majesty's  servants  to  an  equally 
frank,  full,  and  candid  explanation  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty's  advisers. 
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"  The  memorandum  of  the  15th  April,  while  it 
proposed  that  her  majesty  should  abstain  from  the 
exercise  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  queen  with 
certain  exceptions,  did  not  call  upon  her  majesty 
to  renounce  any  of  them. 

"  Whatever  appertains  to  her  majesty  by  law,  as 
queen,  must  continue  to  appertain  to  her  so  long 
as  it  is  not  abrogated  by  law. 

"  The  king's  servants  in  expressing  their  readi- 
ness to  receive  the  suggestion  for  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment which  her  majesty's  advisers  promise, 
think  it  right,  in  order  to  save  time,  distinctly  to 
state,  that  any  proposition  which  they  could  feel  it 
to  be  consistent  with  their  duty  to  recommend  to 
his  majesty,  must  have  for  its  basis  her  majesty's 
residence  abroad. 

49  llth  June,  1820." 

To  which  her  majesty  returned  the  follow- 
ing:— 

41  The  queen  commands  Mr.  Brougham  to  ac- 
knowledge having  received  lord  Liverpool's  note 
of  last  night,  and  to  inform  his  lordship  that  her 
majesty  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  memorandum 
of  April  15,  was  not  submitted  to  her  before  Sa- 
turday, only  because  her  legal  advisers  had  no  op- 
portunity of  seeing  her  majesty  until  lord  Hutchin- 
son  was  on  the  spot  prepared  to  treat  with  her. 

"   Her   majesty   commands  Mr.  Brougham  to 
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state,  that  as  the  basis  of  her  recognition  as  queen 
is  admitted  by  the  king's  government,  and  as  his 
majesty's  servants  express  their  readiness  to  receive 
any  suggestion  for  a  satisfactory  adjustment,  her 
majesty,  still  acting  upon  the  same  principles 
which  have  always  guided  her  conduct,  will  now 
point  out  a  method  by  which  it  appears  to  her  that 
the  object  in  contemplation  may  be  obtained. 

"  Her  majesty's  dignity  and  honour  being  secur- 
ed, she  regards  all  other  matters  as  of  comparative- 
ly little  importance,  and  is  willing  to  leave  every 
thing  to  the  decision  of  any  person  or  persons,  of 
high  station  and  character,  whom  both  parties  may 
concur  in  naming,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to 
prescribe  the  particulars  as  to  residence,  patronage, 
and  income,  subject  of  course  to  the  approbation  of 
parliament. 

"  12th  June,  1820." 

On  the  14th  June  a  court  of  common  council 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  congratu- 
latory address  to  her  majesty,  on  her  arrival  in 
this  country.  A  great  number  of  members  were 
present,  and  the  bar  was  crowded  to  excess  with 
strangers  desirous  of  hearing  the  discussion 

The  lord  mayor  took  the  chair  at  eleven  o'clock, 
and  after  some  unimportant  business  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  his  lordship  rose,  and  observed,  that 
"  when  the  requisition  calling  this  meeting  had  been 
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signed  and  agreed  to,  it  was  done  under  the  expec- 
tation that  ere  this  some  arrangements  would  have 
been  entered  into,  by  which  the  unfortunate  dis 
putes  existing  between  two  illustrious  individuals 
might  have  be^en  amicably  settled.  As  that  had 
not  taken  place,  he  was  sure  that  every  one  would 
see  the  necessity  of  observing  the  strictest  pro- 
priety of  expression  in  alluding  to  the  situation  in 
which  those  individuals  were  placed.  He  implor- 
ed both  parties  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  hur- 
ried into  any  intemperate  warmth  of  debate." 

Mr.  Favell,  after  disclaiming  any  wish  or  in- 
tention, in  what  might  fall  from  him,  to  impede 
the  arrangements  whicli  it  was  contemplated  might 
still  take  place,  but,  on  the  contrary,  expressing 
his  sincere  desire  to  accelerate  them,  moved  that 
the  requisition  calling  the  meeting  be  read. 

The  requisition  was  then  read  by  the  common 
Serjeant 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Favell,  the  minutes  of 
the  last  address  to  the  princess  of  Wales  were  also 
read. 

Mr.  Favell  again  rose  to  move,  that  "  a  loyal 
address  of  condolence  and  congratulation  be  pre- 
sented to  her  majesty  queen  Caroline,  upon  her 
arrival  in  England/' 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  queen,  and  the  indignities  which  had  been 


offered,  the  worthy  member  concluded  by  moving 
the  address. 

Mr.  James  Williams  seconded  the  motion. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  observed,  that  there  had  been  a 
wish  strongly  and  generally  expressed  by  men  of 
all  parties,  that  this  most  important  question 
should  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  deli- 
cacy. Nobody  could  doubt  the  title  of  the  queen. 
She  was  queen  of  England,  and  must  be  queen ; 
but  while  he  deeply  regretted  the  unhappy  differ- 
ences between  the  illustrious  individuals,  he 
thought  that  the  less  that  was  said,  would  be  so 
much  the  better.  He  therefore  would  say  no 
more  than  merely  to  move  the  previous  question. ' 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  James,  on  which  an 
interesting  debate  took  place,  when  the  question 
being  put,  the  numbers  were,  for  the  previous 
question — The  lord  mayor,  5  aldermen,  and  18 
commoners,  with  2  tellers — Total  26. 

Against  it,  3  aldermen,  103  commoners,  with  2 
tellers— Total  103.  Majority  82. 

In  the  mean  time  in  the  house  of  lords,  lord  Li- 
verpool rose  and  observed,  their  lordships  were 
aware  that  their  secret  committee  was  last  ordered 
to  commence  its  proceedings  to-morrow,  an  order 
which  had  been  made,  not  in  consequence  of  ne- 
gotiations which  were  then  depending,  but  of 
hopes  which  seemed  to  be  generally  entertained 
that  circumstances  might  supersede  the  necessity 
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of  its  sitting  for  the  proposed  purpose.  He  had 
fio  difficulty  in  communicating  to  the  house,  that 
some  communications  had  been  received  and  ex- 
planations taken  place  (though  he  must  reserve 
himself  at  present  as  to  their  nature  and  extent), 
which  certainly  formed  a  medium  to  render  a  fur- 
ther adjournment  of  the  sitting  of  their  lordships* 
committee  desirable.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  would  move  that  the  order  for  the  committee 
sitting  on  the  15th  be  discharged,  and  an  order 
made  for  its  sitting  on  the  17th.  Before  he  sat 
down  he  begged  leave  to  state  that  copies  of  cer- 
tain important  documents  which  had  been  commur 
nicated  on  this  occasion,  were  not  only  fabricated 
for  publication,  but  ID  a  way  grossly  false,  and  by 
-some  persons  who  must  have  seen  the  originals. 
He  felt  himself  called  upon  in  justice  to  make  this 
declaration,  and  to  add  that  it  was  voluntarily  com* 
,municated  on  the  part  of  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
queen,  that  they  were  no  parties  whatever  to  such 
publications,  which  no  persons  regretted  more  than 
themselves.  The  noble  minister  then  formally 
moved  as  above. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  the  same  evening, 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  resumed  consideration  of  his  majesty's  mes- 
sage, for  the  purpose  of  postponing  the  discus* 
sion. 

The  order  being  read— 
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His  lordship  said,  he  trusted  the  house  would 
feel  that  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  him  to  state 
any  thing  that  had  passed  between  the  illustrious 
parties  concerned  in  the  negotiation  which  in- 
duced him  to  propose  this  course.  He  should, 
therefore,  abstain  entirely  from  remark,  aud  begged 
only  to  express  a  hope  that  they  would  keep  them- 
selves and  their  impressions  in  the  same  way  as 
they  were  on  a  former  night,  till  a  full  explana- 
tion of  all  circumstances  could  be  given.  He 
would  suggest  the  postponement  of  the  order  till 
Friday,  as  the  most  convenient  day;  Thursday 
being  appointed  for  a  drawing-room,  on  which 
occasion  it  was  usual  to  adjourn,  that  gentlemen 
might  attend  the  court  He  had  thought  it  better 
to  name  at  once  the  latter  day,  than  to  keep  the 
question  in  suspense  by  postponements,  and  was 
sure  the  house  would  coincide  with  him  that  the 
earliest  possible  period  should  be  taken  to  bring  it 
finally  before  them. 

On  the  question  that  the  papers  be  referred  to 
a  secret  committee,  <%c. 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridley  rose,  and  declared  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  transgress  the  bounds 
within  which  the  noble  lord  had  requested  them 
to  keep  this  evening.  But  he  was  desirous  of  ex- 
pressing his  most  anxious  hope  that  every  indi- 
vidual, both  in  the  house  and  out  of  it,  would 
evince  a  disposition  to  forward  the  views  of  the 
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noble  lord,  and  would  abstain  from  such  obser- 
vations or  statements  as  were  calculated  to  do 
injury  to  the  cause  of  either  of  the  illustrious 
parties,  while  these  negotiations  were  pending. 
By  not  giving  publicity  to  documents,  whether 
genuine  or  garbled,  and  by  refraining  from  argu- 
ment on  what  had  already  been  promulgated,  this 
desirable  issue  would  be  most  likely  to  result : 
and  he  need  only  gay,  to  shew  the  danger  of  such 
publications,  that  they  were  calculated  to  excite 
prejudice  in  the  public  mind,  and  irritation  where 
it  were  better  avoided.  He  hoped  he  had  not 
trespassed  on  the  house,  but  could  not  neglect 
these  matters  when  he  considered  how  much 
unanimity  was  to  be  coveted. 

Mr.  Brougham  concurred  in  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  and  with  the  honourable  gentleman, 
from  whose  earnest  recommendation  he  had  de- 
rived the  utmost  satisfaction. .  He  could  assure 
the  house,  on  his  solemn  assertion,  that  the  illus- 
trious person  and  her  legal  advisers  had  no  other 
sentiment  but  that  of  the  most  scrupulous  conceal- 
ment. They  desired  that  no  disclosures  should 
be  made;  indeed  he  had  seen  nothing  disclosed 
that  was  at  all  analogous  to  truth-— nothing  like 
the  real  facts.  If  any  thing  of  that  sort  had  trans- 
pired, it  must  either  have  been  through  incredible 
indiscretion,  or  a  most  unpardonable  breach  o.f 
confidence.  The  queen,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
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state,  wa's  accommodated  in  a  way  which 
sented  favourable  means  of  access  to  officious  in- 
truders, more  than  if  her  residence  were  better 
suited  to  her  station. 

Lord  Castlcreagh,  consistent  with  the  spirit  in 
which  he  had  brought  forward  his  motion,  could 
not  enter  into  the  subject  of  accommodation  ;  from 
which,  in  his  opinion,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  learned  gentleman  could  have  done  as  well  to 
abstain.  For  himself,  he  would  give  no  sincerer 
pledge  of  his  intention,  than  by  passing  over  in 
silence  that  which  appeared  to  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Brougham  assured  the  noble  lord  he  meant 
nothing  offensive  by  alluding  to  the  queen's  pre- 
sent accommodation.  He  knew  that  she  had  had 
offers  of  a  more  suitable  residence,  and  of  money 
to  any  amount ;  but  he  merely  mentioned  it  to 
shew  that  her  situation  was  more  liable  to  intru- 
sion, and  to  the  propagation  of  disclosures,  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  been.  His  allusion  was 
purely  accidental. 

The  motion  for  postponement  till  Friday  was 
then  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Brougham  on  the  14th,  transmitted  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  lord  Liverpool : 

Mr.  Brougham  presents  his  compliments  to  lord 
Liverpool,  and  begs  leave  to  inform  him,  that  he 
has  received  the  queen's  commands  to  name  two 
persons  to  meet  the  two  whom  his  lordship  may 
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name  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  government,  fa 
the  purpose  of  settling   an   arrangement.      Mr 
Brougham  hopes  to  be  favoured  with  lord  Liver- 
pool's nomination  this  evening,  in  order  that  an 
early  appointment  for  a  meeting  to-morrow  may 

take  place. 

« 

IMh  June,  1820. 

In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  lord  Castle- 
reagh  and  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  and  Mr.  Brougham  and  Mr.  Den  man, 
on  the  part  of  the  queen,  met  at  the  house  of 
lord  Castlereagh  in  St.  James's-square ;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  proposed  personal  discussions, 
it  was  suggested  by  the  former, 

1st.  That  the  persons  named  to  frame  an  ar- 
rangement, although  representing  different  inter- 
ests, should  consider  themselves  in  discharge  of 
this  duty,  not  as  opposed  to  each  other,  but  as 
acting  in  concert  with  a  view  to  frame  an  arrange- 
ment in  compliance  with  the  understood  wish  of 
Parliament,  which  may  avert  the  necessity  of  a 
public  inquiry  into-  the  information  laid  before  the 
two  houses. 

2d.  The  arrangement  to  be  made  must  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  require  from  neither  party  any 
concession  as  to  the  result  to  which  such  inquiry, 
if  proceeded  on,  might  lead.  The  queen  must 


not  be  understood  to  admit,  or  the  king  to  retract 
any  thing. 

3d.  That  in  order  the  better  to  accomplish  the 
above  important  object,  it  was  proposed,  that  what- 
ever might  pass  in  the  first  conference  should 
pledge  neither  party  to  any  opinion ;  that  nothing 
should  be  recorded  without  previous  communica- 
tion, and,  as  far  as  possible,  common  consent ;  and, 
that  in  order  to  facilitate  explanation,  and  to  en- 
courage unreserved  discussion,  the  substance  only 
of  what  passed  should  be  reported. 

Preliminary  points  being^  agreed  to,  the  ques- 
tions to  be  examined  were, 

1st.  The  future  residence  of  the  queen  abroad. 

2d.  The  title  which  her  majesty  might  think 
fit  to  assume  when  travelling  on  the  Continent. 

3d.  The  non-exercise  of  certain  rights  of  patron- 
age in  England,  which  it  might  be  desirable  that 
her  majesty  might  desist  from  exercising  should 
she  reside  abroad ;  and, 

4th.  The  suitable  income  to  be  assigned  for  life 
to  the  queen  residing  abroad. 

Her  majesty's  law  officers,  on  the  part  of  the 
queen,  desired  in  the  first  instance,  that  the  fourth 
point  should  be  altogether  laid  aside  in  these 
conferences ;  her  majesty  desired  it  might  make 
no  part  of  the  conditions,  nor  be  mixed  with  the 
present  discussions.  They  then  proceeded  to 


state  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  her  ma- 
jesty's position,  they  would  not  say  that  her  ma- 
jesty had  any  insuperable  objection  to  living  a- 
broad ;  on  the  contrary,  if  such  foreign  residence 
were  deemed  indispensible  to  the  completion  of 
an  arrangement  so  much  desired  by  parliament, 
her  majesty  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  acquiesce ; 
but  then  that  certain  steps  must  be  taken  to  re- 
move the  possibility  of  any  inference  being  drawn 
from  such  compliance,  and  from  the  inquiry  not 
being  proceeded  in,  unfavourable  to  her  majesty's 
honour,  and  inconsistent  with  that  recognition 
which  is  the  basis  of  these  negotiations ;  and  her 
majesty's  advisers  suggested  with  this  view,  the 
restoration  of  her  name  to  the  liturgy.  To  this  it 
was  replied,  tha*  the  king's  government  would  no 
doubt  learn  with  great  surprise  that  a  question  of 
this  important  nature  had  now  been  brought  for- 
ward for  the  first  time,  without  having  been  ad- 
verted to  in  any  of  the  previous  discussions,  and 
without  being  included  amongst  the  heads  to  be 
now  treated  of;  that  the  liturgy  had  been  already 
regulated  by  his  majesty's  formal  declaration  in 
council,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  majesty's  legal 
authority  ;  that  the  king  in  yielding  his  own  feel- 
ings and  views  to  the  wishes  of  parliament,  could 
not  be  understood  (in  the  absence  of  inquiry)  to 
alter  any  of  those  impressions  under  which  his  ma- 
jesty had  hitherto  deliberately  and  advisedly  acted 
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and,  that  as  it  was  at  the  outset  stated,  that  the 
king  could  not  be  expected  to  retract  any  thing, 
no  hope  could  be  held  out  that  the  king's  govern- 
ment would  feel  themselves  justified  in  submitting 
such  a  proposition  to  his  majesty.  To  this  it  was 
answered,  that  although  the  point  of  the  liturgy 
was  certainly  not  included  by  name  amongst  the 
heads  to  be  discussed,  her  majesty's  law  officers 
felt  themselves  entitled  to  bring  it  forward  in  its 
connection  with  the  question  of  her  majesty's  re- 
sidence abroad.  It  was  further  contended,  that 
the  alteration  in  the  liturgy  was  contrary  to  the 
plain  sense  and  even  letter  of  the  statute,  and  that 
it  was  highly  objectionable  on  constitutional 
grounds,  being  contrary  to  the  whole  policy  of  the 
law  respecting  the  security  of  the  succession,  and 
liable  to  be  repeated  in  cases  where  the  succes- 
sion itself  might  be  endangered  by  it,  and  there- 
fore it  was  said  that  a  step  so  taken  might  well 
be  retraced,  without  implying  any  unworthy  con- 
cession. It  was  also  urged,  that  the  omission 
having  been  plainly  made  in  contemplation  of 
legal  or  parliamentary  proceedings  against  her 
majesty,  it  followed,  when  these  proceedings  were 
to  be  abandoned,  that  the  omission  should  be 
supplied;  and  it  followed  for  the  same  reason, 
that  supplying  it  would  imply  no  retraction  It 
was  replied,  that  his  majesty  had  decided  that 
her  majesty's  name  should  not  be  inserted  in  the 
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liturgy,  for  several  reasons  not  now  necessary  to 
discuss ;  that  his  majesty  had  acted  under  legal 
advice,  and  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  his 
royal  predecessors ;  and,  that  the  decision  of  his 
majesty  had  not  been  taken  solely  with  a  view  to 
intended  proceedings  in  parliament,  or  at  law. 
Independent  of  the  inquiry  instituted  before  par- 
liament, his  majesty  had  felt  himself  long  since 
called  upon  to  adopt  certain  measures  to  which 
his  majesty,  as  head  of  his  family  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  prerogative,  was  clearly  competent. 
These  acts,  together  with  that  now  under  consi- 
deration, however  reluctantly  adopted,  and  how- 
ever painful  to  his  majesty's  feelings,  were  taken 
upon  grounds  which  the  discontinuance  of  the 
inquiry  before  parliament  could  not  affect,  and 
which  his  majesty  could  not  therefore  be  expected 
to  rescind;  the  principle,  fairly  applied,  would 
go  in  truth  no  further  than  to  replace  the  parties 
in  the  relative  position  in  which  they  stood  imme- 
diately before  her  majesty's  arrival,  and  before 
the  king's  message  was  sent  down  to  both  houses 
of  parliament.  After  further  discussion  upon  this 
point,  it  was  agreed  that  the  duke  of  Wellington 
and  lord  Castlereagh  should  report  to  the  cabinet 
what  had  passed,  and  come  prepared  with  their 
determination  to  the  next  conference.  Her  ma- 
jesty's law  officers  then  asked,  whether,  in  the 
event  of  the  above  proposition  not  being  adopted, 
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any  other  proceeding  could  be  suggested  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty's  government,  which  might 
render  her  majesty 's  residence  abroad  consistent 
with  the  recognition  of  her  rights,  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  her  character ;  and  they  specially 
pointed  at  the  official  introduction  of  her  majesty 
to  foreign  courts  by  the  king's  ministers  abroad. 
Upon  this  it  was  observed,  that  this  proposition 
appeared  open  to  the  same  difficulty  in  point  of 
principle ;  it  was  calling  upon  the  king  to  retract 
the  decision  formerly  taken  and  avowed  on  the 
part  of  his  majesty,  (a  decision  already  notified  to 
foreign  courts,)  and  to  render  the  position  of  his 
majesty's  representatives  abroad,  in  relation  to 
her  majesty,  inconsistent  with  that  of  their  sove- 
reign at  home : — that  the  purpose  for  which  this 
was  sought  by  the  queen's  advisers  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  admitted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  conference,  and  was  one  that 
could  not  be  reasonably  required  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  act  of  his  majesty,  namely,  to  give 
to  her  majesty's  conduct  that  countenance  which 
the  state  of  the  case,  as  at  present  before  his 
majesty,  altogether  precluded.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  stated,  that  while  his  majesty,  consistently 
with  the  steps  already  adopted,  could  not  autho- 
rize the  public  reception  of  the  queen,  or  the 
introduction  of  her  majesty  at  foreign  courts  by 
Ins  ministers  abroad,  there. was  nevertheless  every 
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disposition  to  see  that  branch  of  the  orders 
already  given  faithfully  and  liberally  executed, 
which  enjoined  the  British  ministers  on  the  Con- 
tinent to  facilitate,  within  their  respective  mis- 
sions, her  majesty's  accommodation,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  her  personal  comfort  and  convenience. 
Her  majesty's  law  officers  gave  the  king's  servants 
no  reason  whatever  to  think  that  the  queen  could 
be  induced  to  depart  from  the  propositions  above 
stated,  unless  some  others,  founded  on  the  same 
principles,  were  acceded  to  on  the  part  of  his  ma- 
jesty's government. 

(Signed          WELLINGTON.      H.  BROUGHAM. 
CASTLEREAGH.      T.  DENMAN. 

On  the  16th,  the  lord  mayor,  attended  by  the 
Sheriffs  in  their  state  carriages,  the  common  ser- 
jeant,  the  city  remembrancer,  <%c.,  and  about  fifty 
private  carriages,  containing  members  of  the  com- 
mon council,  went  up  in  state  to  the  queen's  resi- 
dence with  the  address,  voted  to  her  majesty  by  the 
common  council,  on  the  preceding  Wednesday. 
Her  majesty  received  the  corporation  in  the  front 
drawing  room.  She  was  attended  by  her  ladies, 
and  remained  standing  whilst  the  town-clerk,  read 
the  following  address : 
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TO  THJE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the  city  of  London, 
in  common  council  assembled. 

"  May  it  please  your  majesty, 

"We  his  majesty's  ever  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jects, the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commons  of 
the  city  of  London,  in  common  council  assembled, 
approach  your  majesty  with  sincere  expressions  of 
loyalty,  attachment,  and  regard. 

"  We  condole  with  your  majesty  on  the  various 
afflictions  your  majesty  has  sustained  since  your 
departure  from  this  country,  by  the  loss  of  so 
many  illustrious  personages  of  your  majesty's 
family,  especially  by  the  demise  of  our  late  beloved 
sovereign,  your  majesty's  paternal  guardian,  whose 
countenance  and  support  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  gave  the  best  pledge  to  the  nation 
of  your  majesty's  innocence,  and  the  firmest  pro- 
tection against  all  your  enemies ;  and  also  that  of 
your  amiable  and  illustrious  daughter,  the  princess 
Charlotte,  the  fond  hope  of  Britain,  whose  memory 
will  be  ever  dear  to  an  affectionate  people. 

"  Deeply  attached  to  the  royal  family,  and  anxi- 
ous for  the  preservation  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
we  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express  our  earnest 
hope  that  the  differences  which  unfortunately  sub- 
sist may  be  arranged  in  a  manner  honourable  to 
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your  majesty,  as  well  as  to  your  royal  consort,  and 
satisfactorily  to  the  country  ;  and  that  should  an 
investigation  of  these  differences  be  still  unhappily 
resorted  to,  recognizing  the  dignified  firmness 
which  your  majesty  has  manifested,  by  the  solemn 
protest  you  have  entered  against  all  secret  investi- 
gation of  your  conduct,  so  repugnant  to  common 
justice,  and  to  the  feelings  of  Englishmen,  we  trust 
such  investigation  will  be  conducted  in  an  open 
and  impartial  manner,  and  terminated  in  the  com- 
plete vindication  of  your  majesty's  honour. 

"  We  rely  upon  your  majesty's  gracious  accept- 
ance of  this  address,  as  a  proof  of  the  loyalty  and 
affection  of  your  faithful  citizens  of  London,  and 
of  their  attachment  to  the  illustrious  house  of 
Brunswick,  which,  they  trust,  will  long  continue 
to  sway  the  British  sceptre,  and  maintain  the 
liberties  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

Signed,  by  order  of  the  court, 

"  HENRY  WOODTHORPE." 

To  which  her  majesty  was  pieased  to  return  the 
following  most  gracious  answer : 

"  I  return  you  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  duti- 
ful address,  which  is  both  loyal  to  the  king  and  af- 
fectionate to  me.  If  any  thing  could  lessen  the 
grief  which  I  must  still  feel  for  the  loss  of  those 
dear  relations,  of  whom  I  have  been  deprived  since 
I  left  England,  it  would  be  the  proofs  I  now  re- 
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ceive   upon    my  return,  that  their  memories   are 
cherished,  as  their  virtues  deserved. 

"  In  the  new  trials  to  which  I  am  exposed,  my 
first  duty  is  to  vindicate  myself,  and  my  next  wish 
is  to  see  nothing  attempted  that  may  hurt  the  feel- 
ings of  others, 

"  But  in  all  the  troubles  through  which  I  have 
passed,  the  generous  attachment  of  the  English 
people  has  been  my  safeguard  against  the  king's 
enemies  and  my  own,  and  be  well  assured  that  no 
time  can  ever  weaken  the  grateful  impressions  of 
such  obligations." 

A  second  conference  between  ministers  and  her 
majesty's  law  officers  was  held  at  the  foreign  office 
on  the  16th,  which  the  king's  servants  began  by 
stating,  that  they  had  not  failed  to  report  with 
fidelity  to  the  king's  government,  the  proposition 
brought  forward  by  her  majesty's  law  officers, 
that  the  queen's  name  should  be  expressly  in- . 
eluded  in  the  liturgy,  in  order  to  protect  her 
majesty  against  any  misconstruction  of  the  grounds 
on  which  her  majesty  might  consent  to  reside 
abroad  ;  that  they  were  not  deceived,  for  reasons 
already  sufficiently  explained,  in  anticipating  the 
surprise  of  their  colleagues  at  the  production  of 
this  question,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  more  especially  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  proceedings ;  that  they  were  autho- 
rised distinctly  to  state,  that  the  king's  servants 


could  on  no  account  advise  his  majesty  to  rescind 
the  decision  already  taken  and  acted  upon  in  this 
instance;  and  that  to  prevent  misconception,  the 
king's  government  had  charged  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  lord  Castlereagh  to  explain  that  they 
must  equally  decline  to  advise  the  king  to  depart 
from  the  principle  already  laid  down  by  his  ma- 
jesty for  the  direction  of  his  representatives 
abroad,  with  regard  to  the  public  reception  by  the 
king's  ministers  abroad,  and  introduction  of  her 
majesty  at  foreign  courts  ;  but  that  they  were  not 
only  ready,  but  desirous  to  guard  in  future,  by 
renewed  orders,  against  any  possible  want  of  at- 
tention to  her  majesty's  comfort  and  convenience 
by  his  majesty's  ministers  abroad ;  and,  that  where- 
ever  her  majesty  might  think  fit  to  establish  her 
residence,  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to  se- 
cure for  her  majesty  from  that  state  the  fullest 
protection,  and  the  utmost  personal  comfort,  atten- 
tion, and  convenience. 

In  explanation  of  the  position  in  which  the  king 
actually  stood  upon  this  question  in  his  foreign 
relations,  the  instructions  under  which  the  minis- 
ters abroad  now  acted  were  communicated  to  the 
queen's  law  officers,  and  their  attention  was  di- 
rected as  well  to  the  principles  therein  laid  down, 
and  from  which  his  majesty  could  not  be  called 
upon  to  depart,  as  to  that  breach  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  were  studiously  framed  to  provide  for 
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the  personal  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  queen 
when  princess  of  Wales. 

The  queen's  law  officers  then  stated,  that  they 
must  not  be  understood  to  suggest  the  giving  of  a 
general  power  to  her  majesty  to  establish  her 
court  in  any  foreign  country,  and  to  be  there 
received  and  presented  by  the  English  minister, 
because  reason-s  of  state  might  render  it  inexpe- 
dient, that  under  certain  circumstances,  such  an 
establishment  should  be  made  ;  but  they  wished 
that  her  majesty  should  have  the  power  of  being 
so  received  and  treated  by  the  English  ministers 
where  no  such  reasons  of  state  interfered ;  and 
they  inquired  whether  the  same  objection  would 
exist  to  the  public  introduction  of  her  majesty  at 
some  one  court  where  she  might  fix  her  residence, 
if  she  waved  the  claim  of  introduction  at  foreign 
courts  generally. 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  the  principle  was 
in  fact  the  same,  whether  at  one  or  more  courts ; 
and,  that  if  the  king  could  be  consistently  advised 
to  meet  the  queen's  wishes  in  this  instance  at  all, 
it  would  be  more  dignified  for  his  majesty  to  do 
so  generally  and  avowedly,  than  to  adopt  any 
partial  or  covert  proceeding. 

The  queen's  law  officers,  referring  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  judges  in  George  the  First's  reign,  said 
it  would  be  a  much  more  unexceptionable  exercise 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  were  the  king  even  to 
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prescribe  where  her  majesty  should  reside,  but  to 
order  her  there  to  be  treated  as  queen  by  his 
minister. 

The  king's  servants,  in  consequence  of  what 
had  passed  at  a  former  conference,  then  reverted 
to  the  mode  in  which  the  queen  had  arrived  in 
England,  and  the  pain  her  majesty  must  experi- 
ence were  she  exposed  to  leave  England  in  the 
like  manner.  They  acquainted  her  majesty's  law 
officers  that  they  could  venture  to  assure  them 
that  this  difficulty  would  not  occur.  The  queen 
arrived  in  England  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes 
and  representations;  but  were  her  majesty  now 
to  desire  to  pass  to  the  Continent,  whether  to  a 
port  in  the  channel,  or  if  it  should  more  accord 
with  her  majesty's  views,  to  proceed  at  once  to 
the  Mediterranean,  a  king's  yacht  in  the  one  in- 
stance, or  a  ship  of  war  in  the  other,  might  be 
ordered  to  convey  her  majesty. 

After  receiving  these  explanations,  the  queen's 
fcvw  officers  recurred  to-  the  points  before  touched 
upon,  viz.,  the  inserting  the  queen's  name  in  the 
Kturgy,  or  the  devising  something  in  the  nature 
of  an  equivalent,  and  intimated  their  conviction 
that  her  majesty  would  feel  it  necessary  to  press 
one  or  both  of  these  objects,  or  some  other  of  a 
similar  nature  and  tendency.  They  then  asked 
whether  a  residence  in  one  of  the  royal  pafaces 
would  be  secured  to  her  majesty,  while  in  this 
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country ;  and  observed,  that  her  majesty  had  never 
been  deprived  of  her  apartments  in  Kensington- 
palace,  until  she  voluntarily  gave  them  up  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  late  duke  of  Kent.  It  was 
replied,  that  the  king's  servants  had  no  instructions 
on  this  point  They,  however,  observed,  that 
they  believed  the  apartments  which  her  majesty 
formerly  occupied  when  princess  of  Wales,  were 
at  present  actually  in  the  possession  of  the  'duchess 
of  Kent ;  and,  that  they  considered  that  this  point 
had  been  already  disposed  of,  by  supplying  to  her 
majesty  the  funds  which  were  necessary  to  furnish 
her  majesty  a  suitable  residence. 

Her  majesty's  law  officers  then  inquired  whe- 
ther, supposing  an  arrangement  made,  the  mode 
of  winding  up  the  tranaction  and  withdrawing 
the  information  referred  to  parliament  had  been 
considered,  and  whether  the  king's  servants  saw 
any  objection  in  the  present  instance,  to  the 
houses  of  parliament  expressing  by  suitable  ad- 
dresses, both  to  the  king  and  queen,  their  grateful 
thanks  for  their  majesties  having  acquiesced  in  an 
arrangement  by  which  parliament  had  been  saved 
the  painful  duty  of  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  pro- 
ceeding. The  king's  servants  acknowledged  this 
point  had  not  been  considered,  but  reserved  to 
themselves  to  report  the  observations  made  thereon 
to  their  colleagues. 

It  was  then  agreed,  that  upon  every  view  of 
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duty  and  propriety,  the  final  decision  should  not 
be  protracted  beyond  Monday,  to  which  day  it 
should  be  proposed  that  the  proceedings  on  the 
king's  message  in  the  house  of  commons  should  be 
adjourned  on  a  distinct  explanation  to  this  effect, 
and  that  a  conference  should  take  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  order  to  bring  the  business  to  a 
conclusion,  and  to  arrange,  by  mutual  consent,  the 
protocols  of  conference. 

In  consequence  of  the  pending  negotiation,  the 
sitting  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords  was 
postponed ;  as  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  16th, 
moved  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  discharge  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  sitting  of  the  secret  committee 
to  investigate  the  papers  laid  upon  the  table  by 
command  of  the  king.  His  lordship  said,  that  in 
postponing  the  meeting  of  the  secret  committee, 
he  conceived  he  had  only  to  state  that  the  same 
considerations  which  induced  the  house  to  consent 
to  former  adjournments  still  existed.  He,  there- 
fore, now  trusted  that  the  motion  would  be  ac- 
ceded to. 

The  marquis  of  Lantdowne  could  not  abstain 
from  remarking  on  the  situation  of  their  lordships 
with  regard  to  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl.  In 
the  first  instance  they  had  received  a  communi- 
cation from  the  throne,  whereupon  a  committee 
of  inquiry  was  nominated,  and  yet,  without  any 
further  royal  communication,  that  committee  was 
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postponed,  and  continued  so.  There  might  per- 
haps, be  strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  this  con- 
duct, reasons  more  strong  and  more  cogent  than 
even  the  imperative  forms  of  their  lordships' 
house ;  but,  at  the  same,  if  their  lordships  as- 
sented to  the  motion  of  the  noble  earl,  which  he 
would  not  oppose,  it  must  be  accorded  on  a  strong 
understanding  of  its  necessity. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  could  not  avoid  a  remark 
on  the  disgraceful  and  extraordinary  situation  of 
this  house,  in  consequence,  he  maintained,  of  their 
having  once  been  persuaded  by  his  majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  wait  for  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
house.  He  was,  however,  not  desirous  to  offer 
much  opposition  in  the  present  case,  but  he  cer- 
tainly did  hope  that  it  would  operate  as  a  warning 
to  their  lordships  in  future. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  marquis  on  the  motion,  he  had  no 
desire  to  say  another  word,  as  lie  wished  to  leave 
the  reasons  for  postponement  to  be  assigned  at  a 
fitter  time.  But,  notwithstanding  this  reluctance, 
he  could  not  allow  the  language  of  the  noble  earl 
to  remain  quite  unanswered.  Their  lordships  would 
recollect,  that,  on  a  former  night,  he  had  stated,  as 
a  motive  for  their  adjournment,  that  certain  dis- 
cussions and  explanations  were  going  on,  which 
might  eventually  lead  to  a  desirable  conclusion. 
He  then  had  felt  no  impropriety  in  proposing  an 
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adjournment  of  proceeding  in  this  important  case; 
and  he  now  conceived  that  explanations  as  to  the 
causes  of  delay  would  follow  with  more  propriety 
at  an  ulterior  stage. 

The  earl  of  Darnley  said  a  few  words  in  expla- 
nation ;  and  concluded  by  hoping  that  those  per- 
sons who  advised  their  lordships  to  defer  to  the 
progress  of  the  other  house,  would  be  able  to  justify 
their  conduct  to  this  house. 

This  was  met  by  almost  similar  proceedings  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  the  same  evening. 

Lord  Casilereagh  rose  amid  cries  of  Order!  and 
said,  sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the  order 
of  the  day  for  the  consideration  of  his  majesty's 
most  gracious  message  be  further  postponed  until 
the  19th.  I  have  to  express  my  regret  at  this  de- 
lay, but  circumstances  have  occurred  which  have 
rendered  it  indispensable,  both  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty's  legal  advisers,  and  of  his  majesty's  go- 
vernment. The  house  will  therefore  feel,  that 
pending  these  circumstances,  I  am  not  in  a  situa- 
tion to  offer  any  explanation  to  the  house.  On 
every  ground  we  feel  this  to  be  a  question  that 
ought  not  to  be  longer  delayed,  and  on  Monday 
the  19th,  we  hope  to  give  a  full  exposition  of  the 
state  of  these  important  transactions.  I  have  to 
beg  the  house  will  keep  themselves  and  their  im- 
pressions exactly  in  the  same  state  as  on  the  night 
the  question  was  first  adjourned. 
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Mr.  Tierney — I  do  not  wish,  I  am  sure,  to  em- 
barrass a  question  of  so  much  importance ;  but  I 
wish  to  be  assured  if  Monday  is  the  last  day  to 
which  the  adjournment  is  likely  to  be  extended : 
Is  it  to  be  the  last  adjournment? 

Mr.  Brougham — 1  concur  entirely  with  the  noble 
lord  as  to  the  necessity  of  further  delay;  but  no 
longer  delay,  I  do  assure  the  house,  either  has  or 
shall  take  place  than  is  absolutely  required  for  such 
important  arrangements.  I  feel  the  great  anxiety 
that  prevails  on  the  subject,  and  the  great  delay 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  public  business,  occasion- 
ed by  the  consideration  of  this  momentous  af- 
fair ;  but  no  blame  is  imputable  to  either  of  the 
parties.  It  has  been  the  anxious  wish  of  both  of 
them  to  expedite  the  business,  and  beyond  the 
1 9th,  I  see  no  circumstances  that  can  occur,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  human  affairs,  to  prevent  its 
being  ended.  1  have  also  to  add  my  hope  to  that 
so  properly  expressed  by  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
house  will  keep  themselves  exactly  in  that  state 
in  which  they  separated  on  the  first  night  of  the 
adjournment. 

On  the  following  day  the  negotiators  met  at  the 
foreign  office,  and  the  conference  was  opened  by 
her  majesty's  law  officers  intimating,  that,  advert- 
ing to  what  had  passed  on  the  preceding  conference, 
they  had  nothing  to  propose,  but  to  proceed  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  protocol. 


The  king's  servants  then  stated,  that,  before 
they  entered  into  this  business  of  arranging  the 
protocol,  they  thought  it  •  their  duty  to  advert  to 
the  points  discussed  in  the  preceding  conference, 
upon  which  no  explicit  opinion  had  been  express- 
ed by  them  on  the  part  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment ;  they  then  declared,  that  they  were  author- 
ized to  inform  the  queen's  law  officers,  that,  in  the 
event  of  her  majesty's  going  to  the  continent,  a 
yacht  or  ship  of  war  would  be  provided  for  the 
conveyance  of  her  majesty,  either  to  a  port  in  the 
channel,  or  to  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  her 
majesty  might  prefer. 

That  every  personal  attention  and  respect 
would  be  paid  by  the  king's  servants  abroad  to 
her  majesty,  and  every  endeavour  made  by  them 
to  protect  her  majesty  against  any  possible  incon- 
venience, whether  in  her  travels  or  residing  on 
the  continent — with  the  understood  reserve,  how- 
ever, of  public  reception  by  the  king's  ministers 
abroad,  and  introduction  at  foreign  courts. 

It  was  further  stated  by  the  king's  servants, 
that  haying  weighed  the  suggestion  communicated 
by  the  queen's  law  officers  in  the  preceding  con- 
ference, they  were  now  prepared  to  declare,  that 
they  saw  no  difficulty  (if  the  terms  in  which  the 
same  were  to  be  conveyed  were  properly  guarded) 
to  a  proposition  being  made  to  both  houses,  for 
expressing  by  address  to  the  queen  as  well  as  to 
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the  king,  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
facilities  which  their  majesties  might  have  respec- 
tively afforded,  towards  the  accomplishment  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  parliament  had  been  saved 
the  necessity  of  so  painful  a  discussion. 

These  observations  not  appearing  to  make  any 
material  difference  in  the  views  taken  by  her  ma- 
jesty's law  officers  of  the  result  of  the  conferences, 
it  was  agreed  to  proceed  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
protocols. 

Before  however  the  protocol  was  discussed,  the 
king's  servants  desired  distinctly  to  know  from 
her  majesty's  law  officers,  whether  the  intro- 
duction of  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy,,  and 
her  majesty's  introduction  at  foreign-  courts,  were 
either  of  them  a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  the  queen  ;  to  which  it 
was  replied,  that  either  the  introduction  of  her 
majesty's'  name  in  the  liturgy,  or  an  equivalent, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  protecting  her  ma- 
jesty against  the  unfavourable  inference  to  which 
her  majesty  might  be  liable  in  leaving  the  coun- 
try under  the  circumstances  in  which  her  majesty 
was  placed,  was  a  sine  qua  non.  The  queen  could 
not  be  advised  voluntarily  to  consent  to  any  ar- 
rangement which  was  not  satisfactory  to  her  ma- 
jesty's own  feelings,  however  her  majesty,  with 
a  view  to  meet  the  understood  wishes  of  parlia- 
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ment,  had  felt  it  her  duty  to  propose  to  leave  the 
whole  question  to  an  arbitration. 

No  proposition  on  the  part  of  her  majesty, 
other  than  those  already  adverted  to,  was  brought 
forward. 

WELLINGTON.      H.  BROUGHAM. 
CASTLE  REAGH,      T.  DENMAN. 
• 

As  Monday  the  19th  was  fixed  by  parliament 
for  proceeding  on  the  important  question  of  the 
king's  message,  on  the  failure  of  the  negotiation, 
it  was  therefore  necessary  that  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion should  be  used  by  the  negotiators ;  according- 
ly they  met  on  the  Sunday  at  lord  Castlereagh's, 
in  St.  James's-square,  and  the  following  is  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  conference. 

Before  proceeding  to  finish  the  discussion  of  the 
protocols,  it  was  suggested,  on  the  part  of  the 
king's  servants,  if  possible  to  meet  the  queen's 
wishes,  and  in  order  the  better  to  assure  to  her 
majesty  every  suitable  respect  and  attention 
within  the  particular  state  in  which  she  might 
think  fit  to  establish  her  residence  (the  Milanese 
or  the  Roman  States  having  been  previously 
suggested  by  her  majesty's  law  officers,  as  the 
alternative  within  her  majesty's  contemplation) 
that  the  king  would  cause  official  notification  to 
be  made  of  her  majesty's  legal  character  as  queen, 

to  the   government   of  such    State. — That  con- 

s 
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sistently,  with  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  must 
rest  with  the  sovereign  of  such  State  what  re- 
ception should  be  given  to  her  majesty  in  that 
character. 

The  king's  servants  were  particularly  anxious 
to  impress  upon  queen's  law  officers  the  public 
grounds  upon  which  this  principle  rested. 

The  general  rule  of  foreign  courts  is  to  receive 
only  those  who  are  received  at  home. 

The  king  could  not  with  propriety  require  any 
point,  of  foreign  governments,  the  refusal  of  which 
would  not  afford  his  majesty  just  grounds  of  re- 
sentment or  remonstrance. 

It  would  be  neither  for  the  king's  dignity,  nor 
for  the  queen's]  comfort  that  she  should  be  made 
the  subject  of  such  a  question. 

To  this  it  was  replied  for  the  queen,  that  with 
respect  to  this  new  proposition  on  the  part  of  the 
king's  servants,  it  should  be  taken  into  immediate 
consideration;  but  her  majesty's  law  officers 
observed,  that  her  majesty  was  not  in  the  situa- 
tion referred  to  in  the  above  reasoning,  having 
been  habitually  received  at  court  in  this  country 
for  many  years,  and  having  only  ceased  to  go 
there  in  3814,  out  of  regard  to  the  peculiarly 
delicate  situation  in  which  the  unfortunate  dif- 
ferences in  the  royal  family  placed  the  late 
queen. 

The   latter   observation   was  met,  on  the  part 
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of  the  king's  servants,  by  a  re-assertion  of  his 
majesty's  undoubted  authority  on  this  point  whether 
as  king,  or  as  prince  regent  in  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  authority,  that  the  court  held  by  her  late 
majesty  was  in  fact  the  court  of  the  prince  regent, 
then  acting  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  his 
late  majesty,  and  that  the  present  queen,  then 
princess  of  Wales,  was  excluded  from  such  court. 

WELLINGTON.      H.  BROUGHAM. 

CASTLEREAGH.      T.  DENMAN. 

Early  on  the  19th,  the  negotiators  again  met 
at  the  foreign  office,  and  the  fifth  and  last  protocol 
was  signed  by  the  respective  parties. 

The  protocols  of  the  preceding  conferences  were 
read  and  agreed  uporh 

*  Her  majesty's  law  officers  stated,  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  preceding  day  had  been  submitted 
to  her  majesty,  and  that  it  had  not  produced  any 
alteration  in  her  majesty 's  sentiments. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misinterpretation  of  the 
expression  used  on  mentioning  their  belief  that 
her  majesty  might  overcome  her  reluctance  to  go 
abroad,  viz.,  "  under  all  the  circumstances  of  her 
position,"  they  stated  that  they  meant  thereby, 
the  unhappy  domestic  differences  which  created 
the  difficulty  of  her  majesty  holding  a  court,  and 
the  understood  sense  of  parliament,  that  hef  ma- 
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jesty's  residence  in  this  country  might  be  attended 
with  public  inconvenience. 

They  also  protested  generally,  in  her  majesty's 
name,  against  being  understood  to  propose  or  to 
desire  any  terms  inconsistent  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  king,  or  any  which  her  own  vindi- 
cation did  not  seem  to  render  absolutely  necessary. 

MEMORANDUM. — The  second  and  third  points 
as  enumerated  for  discussion  in  the  protocol  of  the 
first  conference  were  not  brought  into  delibera- 
tion, in  consequence  of  no  satisfactory  understand- 
ing having  taken  place  upon  the  points  brought 
forward  by  her  majesty's  law  officers. 

The  five  protocols  were  then  respectively  signed. 
WELLINGTON.  H.  BROUGHAM. 
CAJSTLEREAGH.  T.  DENMAN. 

Never,  in  the  annals  of  parliament,  was  a  more 
intense  anxiety  displayed  by  the  public  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  proceedings,  than  what  was 
evinced  on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  Every  avenue 
to  either  house  was  literally  choaked,  for  although 

some  well-founded  rumours  had  been  circulated, 

/ 

in  the  course  of  the  day,  that  the  negotiation  had 
failed,  yet  as  some  hopes  of  adjustment  remained, 
it  was  the  ardent  wish  of  every  one  that  those 
hopes  should  be  realised;  the  result,  however, 
shewed  on  what  a  baseless  foundation  those  hopes 
were  built,  for  in  the  house  of  Lords, 


The  earl  of  Liverpool  rose  soon  after  five,  and 
observed,  that  since  the  communication  made  from 
his  majesty  to  their  lordships,  and  since  the  elec- 
tion of  a  secret  committee,  in  pursuance  of  that 
communication  from  the  throne,  circumstances  of 
which  their  lordships  were  all  aware,  he  had  con- 
sidered k  his  duty  to  move,  from  time  to  time, 
for  postponing  the  sitting  of  the  secret  committee 
for  investigating  the  papers  laid  by  his  majesty's 
command  on  the  table  of  the  house.  The  reason 
of  his  doing  this  was  owing  to  communications 
and  explanations  then  going  on,  and  which  many 
had  hoped  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  most  desir- 
able end.  He  regretted  to  be  under  the  necessity 
of  stating,  that  such  communications  and  such 
explanations  had  not  terminated  in  that  result  so 
much  hoped  for,  he  was  certain,  by  their  lordships, 
by  the  other  house  of  parliament,  and  by  the 
country  at  large,  and  which  had  even  been  ex- 
pected by  him.  He  must  candidly  state,  as  the 
business  now  unfortunately  stood,  that  he  should 
not  have  conceived  he  himself  had  done  his  duty, 
if  he  had  refrained  from  advising  his  majesty  to 
lay  before  their  lordships  the  papers  and  corre- 
spondence which  had  passed  on  this  painful  sub- 
ject since  the  negotiation  commenced.  Those 
papers  he  now  held  in  his  hand,  and  should  pre- 
sent them  by  his  majesty's  command,  so  that  they 
might  be  in  readiness  by  the  following  day,  (the 
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20th).  But  as  it  was  desirable  to  allow  time  for 
considering  them,  he  should  propose  to  discharge 
the  order  for  the  meeting  of  the  secret  committee, 
and  fix  that  event  for  Friday  the  23d,  an  arrange- 
ment to  which  he  anticipated  no  opposition  from 
the  noble  lords. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  was  desirous  to  be 
informed  what  course  was  intended  to  be  pur- 
sued with  respect  to  the  papers  now  laid  upon 
the  table  by  his  majesty's  command.  If  the  secret 
committee  were  to  assemble  for  investigation  on 
the  23d,  there  certainly  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  considering  them. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  as  their  lord- 
ships would  be  in  possession  of  the  papers  now 
communicated  before  the  actual  meeting,  it  was 
competent  to  any  noble  lord,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  make 
a  motion  on  them  antecedently  to  the  sitting  of 
the  secret  committee.  But  he,  certainly  had  at 
present  no  notice  to  give. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  said,  if  he  understood 
the  noble  earl  opposite,  there  really  was  nothing 
in  the  contents  of  the  papers  just  communicated 
to  present  the  sitting  of  the  secret  committee  on 
the  23d. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  here  observed,  that  re- 
specting the  documents  in  question,  all  he  intend- 
ed was  to  present  them,  as  he  already  had  done,  by 
his  majesty's  command,  and  to  move  that  they 
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should  immediately  be  printed  for  the  information 
of  the  house.  It  would  remain  for  their  lordships 
then  to  determine  what  course  it  appeared  most 
proper  to  take. 

Earl  Grey  entered  his  protest  against  the  pro- 
ceeding by  the  medium  of  a  secret  committee  in 
the  present  case,  and  wished  at  the  same  time 
for  some  explanations  from  his  majesty's  ministers. 
What  he  would  demand,  was  the  situation  in 
which  their  lordships  stood?  A  message  in  the 
first  instance  came  down  to  their  lordships  from 
the  crown,  exhibiting  charges  against  her  majesty 
the  queen  consort  of  a  most  serious  nature,  and 
soliciting  the  advice  of  the  house.  Ministers  soon 
after  thought  i*  expedient  to  propose  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  affair,  not  as  it  appeared  to  him  upon 
any  solid  grounds,  but  probably  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  other  house  of  parliament,  and 
ascertain  what  that  branch  of  the  legislature  was 
likely  to  do ;  though  he  would  contend  that  it  was 
most  improper  in  their  lordships  to  adjourn  their 
own  proceedings  in  order  first  to  ascertain  what 
course  would  be  taken  by  the  house  of  commons. 
At  length,  after  some  discussion  and  explanation, 
both  ended  to  the  great  regret  of  the  noble  earl 
(^Liverpool,)  and  also  of  the  public.  After  all  this, 
the  papers  in  relation  to  the  negotiation  so  termi- 
nated are  laid  before  the  house ;  and  now,  what  he 
wanted  to  know  was,  why  were  those  papers  so 
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laid  before  them — with  what  view,  and  to  what 
end  ?  It  was  absolutely  the  very  first  time,  he  be- 
lieved, in  which  papers  as  between  the  king  him- 
self and  a  subject  had  been  laid  upon  the  table  as 
in  the  present  case.  Wherefore  the  secret  com- 
mittee was  to  proceed  at  all,  without  first  consider- 
ing the  papers,  or  why,  indeed,  they  were  not  to 
proceed  at  once,  could  not  be  collected  from  either 
the  language  or  measures.  He  apprehended  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  advisers  of  the  crown,  before 
whom  all  lay  open,  to  have  previously  made  up 
their  minds  before  they  came  down  to  parliament 
on  the  case ;  but  the  present  was  of  a-piece  with 
all  the  rest  of  their  conduct,  in  shrinking  from  a 
responsibility  they  ought  to  have  courted,  and 
shifting  from  themselves  on  their  lordships  the 
execution  of  a  disagreeable  duty,  which  belonged 
in  reality  to  them.  Thus  was  completed  that 
measure  of  disgrace  into  which,  in  common  with 
his  noble  friends,  the  house  had  fallen  by  adopting 
the  advice  of  the  noble  earl. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  was  satisfied  that  noble 
lords  opposite  would  never  be  able  to  substantiate 
their  charges  against  his  majesty's  ministers,  with 
all  the  eloquence  of  the  last  noble  earl,  except  they 
first  succeeded  in  making  out  a  similar,  case.  If, 
therefore,  in  such  an  affecting  and  momentous 
case  as  the  present  one,  where  no  light  could  be 
derived  from  precedent,  and  even  that  afforded  by 
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analogy  was -dubious  and  'faulty,  he  must  continue 
to  believe  that  his  majesty's  ministers  had  acted 
with  propriety  in  resorting  to  parliament  for  legis- 
lative guidance.  With  respect  to  the  objections 
of  the  noble  earl  against  the  adjournments  xvhick 
had  taken  place,  he  would  put  it  to  all  their  lord- 
ships ,who  attended  at  different  times,  whether 
that  delay  was  not  as  much  in  consequence  of  the 
feelings  of  noble  lords  on  each  side,  who  hoped 
that  the  queen  might  thereby  come  out  of  the 
Dilemma,  and  spare  parliament  and  the  country 
the  most  painful  necessity  of  proceeding  to  ulterior 
steps?  Upon  the  rupture  of  a  negotiation  begun 
and  continued  with  such  views,  in  which  ministers 
iiad  endeavoured  to  execute  What  both  houses 
were  desirous  of,  he  conceived  that  ministers 
would  not  merely  be  blamed,  but  censured,  were 
they  not  to  communicate  to  parliament  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  negotiation  w'as  carried  on,  and 
the  circum stances  which  unhappily  had  induced 
the  result.  With  thifc  feeling,  his  majesty  had 
been  advised  to  communicate  to  both  houses  the 
papers  now  upon  the  table  of  the  house.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  that  ministers  had  pro- 
posed no  measure,  this  was  nothing  unusual  in 
either  house.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  to 
lay  papers  on  the  table,  without  calling  for  an 
opinion  from  parliament,  even  in  the  cas'e  of 
treaties  by  which  long  wars  were  concluded.  With 
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respect  to  that  responsibility  which  ministers  were 
supposed  to  dread,  their  lordships  had  hitherto 
no  well-grounded  cause  to  entertain  this  charge; 
and  he  trusted  that,  if  confidence  were  required,  yet 
their  lordships  would  not  be  deceived  in  the  end. 
Impressed  in  this  manner  with  respect  to  the  pre- 
sent case,  he  hoped  that  in  an  affair  so  delicate 
and  so  distressing,  and  so  painfully  novel  to  them, 
it  was  proper  advice  not  rashly  to  steer  upon  an 
ocean  where  there  was  no  compass.  He  was 
not  willing  to  add  one  word  more;  but,  satisfied 
with  the  line  of  conduct  that  had  been  adopted, 
he  was  convinced  that  no  other  course  could  have 
been  taken  in  such  a  case. 

Lord  Holland  still  conceived  that  his  noble 
relation  (Grey)  had  reason  in  expressing  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  the  mode  of  laying  the  papers  in 
question  on  the  table  of  their  lordships'  house. 
What  was  the  object  of  depositing  them  there — 
to  further  the  proceedings  it  seemed  they  were 
about  to  take,  or  to  prevent  any  proceeding  at 
all  ?  Ministers  now  assured  their  lordships  that 
every  thing  was  done  by  government  to  avert 
those  disclosures.  But  what  certainty  had  their 
lordships  on  this  point  ?  and  what  reasons  were 
given  by  ministers  for  the  measures  they  advised 
their  lordships  to  take  ?  Certainly  none  that  he 
could  discover.  Did,  he  would  ask,  his  majesty's 
ministers  act  in  this  manner  when  they  plumped 
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on  parliament  with  their  silken  bags  filled,  or 
supposed  to  be  so,  with  secret  plots  ?  Oh,  no ! 
Filled  with  horrors  at  the  evils  they  were  the 
bearers  of,  on  these  occasions  his  majesty's 
ministers,  could  come  down,  not  only  with  full 
but  inflated  descriptions,  to  alarm  the  public 
mind,  secrets  were  exposed,  and  their  lordships 
had  no  reason  to  complain  of  ignorance  on  the 
subject.  Such  in  this  instance  was  the  shifting 
and  shaking  of  the  reputed  props  of  the  state, 
that  he  could  almost  bring  himself  to  be  a  Tory, 
seeing  the  monarchial  part  of  the  constitution  so 
surrendered  by  ministers  to  either  house.  What 
was  this  conduct  in  ministers,  but  saying  to  the 
house,  in  effect,  "  We  will  continue  to  keep  our 
places  and  our  holidays,  and  your  lordships  may 
do  our  business  for  us."  Even  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  did  not,  if  he  understood  him  well,  at 
first  expect  the  negotiation  to  end  favourably. 
Far  better  would  it  have  been  for  ministers  had 
they  profited  by  the  admonition  of.  one  of  his 
noble  friends  near  him  (Lansdowne)  and  put  off 
the  proceeding  at  first,  appointed  no  secret  com- 
mittee, but  left  affairs  to  take  their  natural  course. 
"  No,'1  cried  the  noble  earl  and  his  side,  "  such  a 
line  of  proceeding  will  be  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  this  house.  We  cannot  wait  for  the 
other  house.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  ballot,  and 
shew  our  determination  to  act."  And  now  he 
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would  ask  their  lordships,  what  had  become  of 
their  cjignky  in  this  unhappy  case?  Could  they 
imagine  they  were  raised  on  a  pedestal  by  reject- 
ing the  warning  of  his  noble  friend  ?  Was  it  dig- 
nified to  have  kept  fifteen  noble  lords  suspended 
like  judges:  in  the  air?  If  ever  it  was  determined 
to  try  conciliation  at  all  between  parsonages  so 
promineiitjy  illustrious,  why  w,ere  not  proceedings 
in  that  case  suspended  at  once  ?  Suppose,  in  the 
event,  that  the  house  o£(  epmmons  should,  after 
all,  now  refuse  to  ballot  for  a  secret  committee, 
where,  indeed,  would  be  their  lordships'  dignity  ? 
He  was  sorry  the  word  escaped  his  lips,  but  he 
could  not  help  repeating  it,  and  declaring  that 
the  whole  proceeding  was  disgraceful  to  the  house. 

The  Earl  of  Darnley,  was  of  opinion  that  the 
postponement  was  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
both  houses,  and  not  simply  to  this  house.  If 
the  other  house  had  appointed  a  secret  committee 
at  once,  was  it  not  probable  that  their  lordships 
would  have  gone  on  ? 

The  Earl  of  Harrowby  could  not  perceive  how 
the  adjournments  in  this  business  were  attri- 
butable to  those  noble  lords  only  with  whom 
he  had  the  honour  to  act.  His  opinion  was,  that 
it  had  been  the  express  wish  of  all  noble  lords, 
that  further  time  should  be  afforded  for  discussions 
and  explanations,  even  as  long  as  any  hope 
remained  of  a  favourable  result.  It  was  indis- 
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putably  clear,  indeed,  that  their  lordships  had  not 
voted  so,  but  the  opinion  was  implied  by  adjourn- 
ing from  time  to' time  in  the  manner  they  did. 

Earl  Grey  allowed  that  papers  had  occasionally 
been  laid  upon  the  table  in  silence,  and  no  pro- 
ceedings then  had;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
such  documents  were  communicated  with  a  view 
to  ulterior  proceedings,  it  was  unprecedented  not 
to  explain  the-  object  of  them.  Notwithstanding 
all  he  had  heard,  he  was  wholly  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  on  what  solid  grounds  their  lordships 
would  postpone  their  proceedings  to  the  16th. 
Whenever  that  day  should  come,  it  was  probable 
the  language  of  ministers  would  be — "  Propose 
what  you  like,  we  shall  propose  nothing."  Then 
should  any  one  propose  what  ministers  did  not 
like,  the  whole  might  amount  to  no  proposition  at 
all. 

The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  said,  it  certainly  had 
been  his  fate  to  submit  a  proposition  to  their 
lordships  in  the  first  instance,  on  broad  constitu- 
tional grounds,  to  abstain  altogether.  But,  not- 
withstanding his  objections,  tbeir  lordships  were 
induced  to  adopt  a  contrary  course,  nor  did 
any  one  resist  the  motion  for  a  secret  committee. 
The  second  day,  before  one  word  could  be  ut- 
tered, the  noble  earl  opposite  held  out  to  their 
lordships  the  boon  of  conciliation,  which  deter- 
mined a  further  delay. 
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The  Earl  of  Liverpool  now  observed   that   he 
felt  as  strongly  satisfied  as  ever  that  in  proposing 
the  balloting  for  a  secret  committee,  their   lord- 
ships were  induced    to  pursue   the    most  consti- 
tutional course.       If  he   was  satisfied   they   were 
doing   right   at  the     time  they  agreed  to  ballot, 
that  satisfaction  was  strengthened  from  whatever 
had  occurred  since.     After  the  ballot  there  arose 
good    reasons  for  suffering   the  meeting    of    the 
secret  committee  to  stand  over.      This   he   stated 
at  the   time;    but  it    seemed   he  was    misappre- 
hended, or  had    spoken   loosely,  with  regard    to 
what   he  originally  had   entertained   as  his   own 
opinion  of  the  result  of  negotiation.      To  the  best 
of  his  recollection  on  this  point,  he  still  supposed 
that  he  had  spoken   with  due  caution  ;    and    all 
he  intended  to  say  was,   that  he  ind;vidually   had 
heard  nothing  to  induce  him  to  support  the  motion 
for  postponement,    but    in    deference    to  reports 
which   had  reached  him,  and  the  feelings  which 
seemed    to    pervade  their    lordships'  minds,    he 
consented   to   a  short   adjournment.      After  this, 
their  lordships    might   remember   he  stated   that 
explanations  and   discussions   were  going  on,  and 
there  appeared  a  well  founded  hope  of  adjustment. 
Here  the  matter   stood,   till  this    night,  when   he 
laid  the   papers  in    relation   to  the    negotiation, 
now  ended,  on  the  table  of  the  house.     But  their 
lordships  should  always   bear  in  mind  the  difficul- 
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ties,  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  this  extraordinary 
case,  and  that  their  existed  no  precedent  for 
them. 

Lord  Rolle  here  rose,  remarked  there  was  no 
question  yet  before  their  lordships,  and  moved  to 
adjourn  the  house. 

Lord  Holland  now  explained. 

Lord  Dacre  intimated  the  possibility  of  their 
lordships  not  finding  the  commons  in  concert 
with  their  present  course,  and  the  insurmountable 
perplexity  to  be  apprehended  in  this  case.  He 
was  desirous  of  gathering  some  information  from 
ministers ;  but  at  present  he  would  suppose  that 
the  noble  earl  opposite  thought  the  papers  now 
laid  upon  the  table  would  furnish  .some  grounds 
of  proceeding,  and  so  far  the  noble  earl  expressed 
an  opinion.  He  wished  to  know,  however,  how 
far  the  papers  went?  Were  they  only  those 
passing  last  week ;  ancj  if  only  'those,  would  an- 
terior ones  be  allowed,  in  order  to  judge  fairly 
of  the  whole  ? 

Lord  Rolie  repeated  his  motion  for  adjourning 
the  house ;  which  was  resisted  by  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  moved  that  the  papers  should  be  now 
read. 

Earl  Spencer  supported  the  motion,  that  the 
papers  be  read. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  spoke  to  order,  and  re- 
minded their  lordships,  that  a  motion  of  adjourn- 
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ment  had  been  raa3e,  but  themselves  would  de- 
termine whether  lthe  speeches  they  *were  hearing 
had  any  connexion  with  the  motion. 

The  motion  for  reading  the  papers,  superseded 
that  for  adjourning  the  'house  ;  and  the  titles  were 
accordingly  read  :  — 

No.  l.Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Queen  to  the  earl 

of  Liverpool,  dated  June  9,  1820. 
No.  2.  Copy  of  the  answer  addressed  thereto  by 

the  earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the  10th  of  June. 
No.  3.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the   Queen  to  the 

e&rl  of  Liverpool,  dated  June  10. 
No.  4.  Answer  of    a  letter    in  reply   to   that  of 

the   Qu^en    from   die  earl  of  Liverpool,  dated 

June  11. 
No.  5.  Copy  of  a  letter  from   the   Queen  to  the 

earl  of  Liverpool,  dated  June  12. 
No.  6.  Answer   of  the  earl  of  Liverpool    to  the 

same,  dated  June  13. 
No.  7.  Copy  of  a  note  addressed  by  the  Earl  of 

Liverpool  on  the  13th  of  June  to  his  Majesty. 
No.  8.  A    copy    of  a    note     addressed    by   Mr 

Brougham  to  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  stating  her 

Majesty's   consent   to  the  appointment  of  two 

persons  on  her  behalf,    for  settling  all  matters 

in  dispute  between  herself  and  his  majesty. 
No.  9.  An  appendix,  containing  the  names  of  the 

persons  proposed  as  arbitrators  on  the  part  of 


the  queen,  with  a  view  to  conclude  an  arrange- 
ment; dated  June  15. 

No.  10.  A  memorandum  of  an  arrangement  pro- 
posed to  the  queen,  on  the  13th  of  April  last, 
previous  to  her  coming  to  England. 

No.  1.  Protocol  of  the  first  conversation  held  on 
this  subject  at  St.  James Vsqu are. 

No.  2L  Protocol  of  the  second  conversation  held  at 
the  foreign  office. 

Nos.  3  and  4.  Protocols  ofthe  third  and  fourth  con- 
versations held  at  St.  James's-square. 

No.  5.  Protocol  of  the  fifth  and  last  conversation 
held  on  this  subject  at  the  foreign  office*. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale  here  wished  to  be  in- 
formed, if  the  noble  earl  opposite  was  disposed  to 
communicate  such  papers  as  had  passed  in  this  af- 
fair, not  only  on  but  before  the  9th  of  June.  He 
was  anxious  to  inspect  the  whole  evidence  and 
facts,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  was  prudent  or 
wise  to  have  negotiated  at  all  since  her  majesty 
had  arrived  here,  or  whether  the  business  was 
fruitless  from  the  first.  The  noble  earl  had  him- 
self the  advantage  of  seeing  the  whole  of  the  papers 
now  referred  to ;  while  their  lordships  saw  only 
their  detached  parts,  for  any  thing  to  the  contrary 

*  These  papers  have  been  all  given  according  to  their  respective 
date*. 

I* 
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yet  known.  He  wished  to  have  the  antecedent 
parts. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  had  no  objection  to  pro- 
duce one  document  of  anterior  date,  the  only  one 
then  officially  communicated  to  him.  When  the 
whole  of  the  papers  were  before  the  house,  noble 
lords  would  be  enabled  to  form  their  opinions  on 
the  entire  case,  with  explanations  of  particular 
parts.  ^  -;  * 

Lord  Erskine  wished  to  know  if  the  noble  lord 
thought  it  possible  for  them  to  advise  the  king, 
whether  the  negotiation  would  prove  efficient  or 
non-efficient,  if  their  lordships  were  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  the  papers  upon  which  that  nego- 
tiation had  been  established.  That  was  a  question 
which  could  be  decided  by  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment alone,  because  they  had  seen  the  papers ; 
but  their  lordships  would  never  venture  to  deliver 
an  opinion  on  a  subject  of  which  they  knew  no- 
thing whatever.  He,  for  one,  therefore,  should 
never  give  his  opinion  upon  such  information ;  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed 
that  he  felt  any  anxiety  to  drag  open  the  question. 
He  had  consented  to  the  secret  committee,  because 
he  considered  it  both  a  legal  and  constitutional 
proceeding;  but  the  present  was  a  question  totally 
distinct  from  that  proceeding,  and  until  he  heard 
those  papers,  he,  for  one,  would  never  deliver  an 
opinion  on  the  present  subject.  - 
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The  quention  was  then  put,  and  the  house  ad- 
journed. 

In  the  house  of  commons  the  proceedings  were 
of  a  more  limited  nature. 

Lord  Castlereagh  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the 
house,  and  acquainted  the  Speaker,  that  he  had  it 
in  command  from  his  majesty,  to  lay  before  the 
house  certain  papers,  which  he  then  held  in  his 
hand,  relative  to  the  late  negotiation  between  their 
majesties.  The  papers  were  then  presented,  and 
the  title  of  them  read  by  the  clerk  at  the  table, 
which  were  the  same  as  those  read  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  rose  and  said,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  state  to  the  house,  that  his  majesty 
had  been  induced  to  order  these  papers  to  be  laid 
before  them,  in  order  to  show  the  house  that 
every  effort  had  been  made  to  relieve  parliament 
from  an  inquiry  of  this  painful  nature,  and  prevent 
the  necessity  of  the  house  proceeding  farther  in 
the  investigation.  Having  failed  in  accomplishing 
that  object,  he  had  been  authorised  to  present  to 
the  house  the  papers  just  then  read.  His  majesty, 
on  ordering  him  to  bring  down  these  papers,  had 
made  a  complete  communication  of  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject  of  the  differences  existing  between  those 
illustrious  individuals,  and  it  was  with  pain  he 
had  to  communicate  that  the  result  had  not  led  to 
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any  satisfactory  arrangement.      His  majesty  felt 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  question  about  to 
be  agitated,  and  was   accordingly  anxious   that, 
before  the  house  should  enter  into  any  discussion 
of  the  subject,  the  whole  of  those  papers,  conclud- 
ing the  series  of  information  of  what  had  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time,  should  be  laid  before 
them/so  as  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  efforts  which 
had  been  made  to  bring  about  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement.    It  would  be  improper  on  his  part, 
as  well  as  unsatisfactory  to  the  public,  if  the  house 
were  suffered  to  proceed  in  the  investigation  of  a 
subject  of  so  much  importance  without  the  most 
complete  and  authentic  information,  so  as  to  re- 
lieve the  house  in  some  degree,  from  the  painful 
situation  in  which  it  was  now  likely  it  would  be 
placed.     These  papers  were  already  in  the  act  of 
being  printed,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be  ready 
to-morrow   early   for   the   members'   information. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
propose,  first,  that  the  order  of  the  day  for  resum- 
ing the  debate  on  his  majesty's  message  should  be 
adjourned  until  Wednesday  the  14th ;    and  next, 
to  follow  it  up  with  a  motion,  that  the  papers  be 
printed.     This  mode  of  proceeding,   he"  trusted, 
would  enable  the  house  more  adequately  to  deter- 
mine what  should  be  done  under  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  case.     He  concluded  by  moving  the  papers 
should  be  printed. 
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Mr.  Brougham  wished  it  to  be  understood  he 
concurred  in  the  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  noble  lord  of  the  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  taken  place  with  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, and,  in  common  with  the  rroble  lord,  he  as 
deeply  regretted  that  these  efforts  should  have  been 
made  in  vain.  The  noble  lord  could  not  feel 
deeper  or  more  sincere  regret  than  himself,  at  the 
unfortunate  failure  of  those  overtures  for  accom- 
modating the  differences  subsisting  between  the 
illustrious  individuals  in  question.  He  thought 
the  house  would  not  be  ^of  opinion,  after  it  had 
seen  the  papers  now  laid  on  the  table,  that  there 
was  any  reason  to  award  blame  to  her  majesty. 
He  was  not  hereby  disposed  to  cast  any  blame  on 
the  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
other  illustrious  individual  concerned.  Amongst 
the  many  unfortunate  peculiarities  of  this  case,  it 
had  one  striking  peculiarity,  that  the  house  might, 
after  it  had  seen  these  papers,  be  of  opinion  that 
blame  did  attach  in  another  quarter. 

The  further  debate  on  this  question  was,  on  the 
motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  then  adjourned  until 
Wednesday  the  21st. 

A  fresh  opening  being  made  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  this  important  difference — Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  to  his  credit,  seized  the  opportunity,  and  on 
the  20th,  in  the  house  of  commons,  rose  and  said, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  late  ne- 
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gotiations  between  the  king  arid  queen,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  give  notice,  for  the  following  day,  of  a 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  that  to-morrow  being  a 
notice  day,  the  motion  of  the  honourable  member 
would,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  take 
precedence  of  the  discussion  of  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh's)  motion.  He  threw  out  this,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  objecting  to  the  honourable 
member's  motion,  but  in  order  to  inquire  whether 
it  would  not  be  as  well  to  pursue  the  same  course 
upon  this  as  upon  former  negotiations.  That 
course  was  to  lay  upon  the  table  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  the  negotiation  had  failed.  If 
this  were  done,  it  would,  perhaps,  lead,  on  the 
part  of  ministers,  to  a  defence  of  the  opposite 
party.  Until  this  took  place,  it  was  desirable  that 
all  parties  should  abstain  from  touching  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
negotiation  had  been  conducted,  because  the 
grounds  upon  which  the  parties  acted  could  not 
be  fairly  examined.  This  course  would  not  in 
any  manner,  preclude  the  fullest  inquiry  into  the 
subject. 

Lord  Castlereagh  was  not  aware  that  the  ho- 
nourable and  learned  member  was  correct  in  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  on  former  negotiations.  On  a  variety 
of  occasions  he  had  seen  that  no  consideration 
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was  had  as  to  the  manner  in  which  negotiations 
had  been  conducted.  For  instance,  in  the  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna  the  course  now  suggested  had 
not  been  pursued.  As  to  the  other  part  of 
the  honourable  and  learned  member's  speech,  he 
(Lord  Castlereagh)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
any  justification  of  the  course  taken  by  his  ma- 
jesty's government  respecting  this  negotiation. 
The  house  would  form  its  own  judgment  from 
the  papers  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table.  He 
was  aware  that  his  honourable  friend's  motion 
would  have  precedence  on  the  following  day ; 
but  even  if  that  were  not  the  regular  course, 
he  should  gladly  bend  to  any  measure  which 
in  the  judgment  of  the  house  would  render  the 
further  discussion  of  his  motion  unnecessary.  It 
was  undoubtedly  open  to  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, or  to  the  house,  to  make  any  motion  on 
the  subject,  as  the  'parties  more  immediately 
concerned  would  afterwards  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  considering  of  what  parliament  thought 
on  the  subject.  If  any  mode  could  be  suggest- 
ed which  would  relieve  the  case  from  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  it  was  surrounded,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  attend  to  them  as  all  fur- 
ther discussion  on  the  subject  ought  to  be  if 
possible  avoided. 

Mr.  Brougham  observed,  that  he  felt  as  strongly 
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as  the  noble  lord  could  do  the  justice  of  the 
observations  he  had  made.  He  ww  anxious  that 
all  further  discussion  ought  to  be,  if  possible 
avoided.  The  noble  lord  had  stated  that  he  did 
not  feel  it  necessary  to  enter  into  any  defence  of 
the  conduct  pursued  by  ministers ;  he  (Mr. 
Brougham)  begged  also  to  state,  that  he  did  not 
feel  it  at  all  necessary  to  enter  into  a  defence  of 
the  conduct  pursued  by  her  majesty,  or  her  legal 
advisers.  Those  advisers  as  well  as  her  majesty, 
were  satisfied  that  the  case  should  rest  on  the 
candour  of  the  house,  from  what  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Tierney  hoped  the  honourable  member 
(Mr.  Wilberforce)  would  explain  the  nature  of 
the  motion  which  he  intended  to  make. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he  would  rather  decline 
any  further  explanation  at  present.  He  should, 
in  the  mean  time,  be  happy  to  hear  any  sugges- 
tion which  should  be  thrown  out  on  the  subject. 
He  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
house  and  the  country,  that  all  minor  differences 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  overlooked  in  en- 
deavouring to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment between  the  illustrious  parties  concerned. 
He  was  sure  that,  both  now  and  hereafter,  he 
would  obtain  the  greatest  credit  who  should  re- 
commend the  waving,  as  far  as  possible,  all  per- 
sonal coniiderations  in  order  to  bring  about  that 
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which  was  so  much  to  be  desired,  a  happy  termi- 
nation of  this  distressing  business. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  the  honourable 
member  expressed  a  wish  to  hear  suggestions 
from  the  house,  without  giving  them  any  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  upon  what  subject.  He  once 
,  more  asked,  not  for  himself  but  for  the  information 
of  the  house,  what  the  nature  of  the  honour- 
able member's  motion  was  ?  He  could  see  no  dif- 
ficulty in  stating  generally  what  was  intended 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said,  that  his  motion  in  a  great 
measure  explained  itself;  its  object  undoubtedly 
was  to  remove,  as  far  as  possible,  all  obstacles 
to  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the  differences 
existing  between  their  majesties. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  said,  that  the  honourable 
member  having  given  notice  of  a  motion  which 
was  to  take  precedence  of  the  very  important 
discussion  of  to-morrow,  it  surely  was  not  too 
hiuch  to  ask,  for  the  information  of  the  house, 
what  the  object  of  that  motion  was.  He  did 
not  wish  to  hear  the  precise  words,  he  only  asked 
the  honourable  member  to  state  generally  what 
its  object  was  ? 

Mr.  Scarlett  begged  to  ask  the  honourable  mem- 
ber, whether  his  object  was  to  propose  the  restor- 
ration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  the  liturgy  ?  If 

the  honourable  member  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
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tion,  he  should  conceive  this  to  be  the  object  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  said  he  would  rather  decline 
for  the  present  giving  any  further  explanation. 
He  did  not  wish  that  his  motion  should  have 
precedence,  though  he  could  not  help  thanking 
his  noble  friend  (Castlereagh)  for  the  readiness 
which  he  had  shown  to  concede  it  to  him,  His 
lordship,  by  that  concession  evinced  a  desire,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  the  whole  country,  to 
avoid,  if  'possible,  all  further  inquiry  into  this 
subject. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  having 
given  this  notice,  the  public  anxiety  was  wrought 
to  a  height  unequalled  on  any  former  occasion. 
It  discharged  in  a  great  degree  the  negotiators 
from  all  further  share  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
differences,  and  made  the  house  of  commons 
the  supreme  and  sole  arbiter.  It  was  generally 
supposed,  that  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
backed  as  he  was  in  this  case  by  the  great  mass 
of  virtuous  and  independent  feeling  within  and 
without  the  house,  all  difficulties  in  this  mo- 
mentous and  delicate  affair  would  be  smooth- 
ened,  and  the  differences  ultimately  adjusted. 

As  early  as  one  o'clock,  the  crowd  began  to 
assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, the  avenues  to  which  were  completely 
stopped.  An  unprecedented  number  of  members 
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attended,  and  after  some  preliminary  business  »had 
been  gone  through,  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  called 
on  by  the  Speaker  in  the  order  in  which  his 
motion  stood  on  the  list  for  the  evening's  busi- 
ness ;  a  general  silence  ensued,  and  all  directed 
their  attention  with  obvious  solicitude  to  that 
part  of  the  house  where  he  usually  sat  ;  it 
appeared,  however,  he  was  not  to  be  found,  and 
some  general  symptoms  of  anxiety  and  uneasi- 
ness began  to  display  themselves.  Silence  and 
suspense  ensued.  Mr.  Brougham  shortly  after 
entered,  and  a  very  general  exclamation  of  "  here 
he  is  !"  announced  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  ; 
on  his  entrance  he  was  greeted  by  loud  cheers, 
He  immediately  retired  to  his  customary  seat,  and 
addressed  the  speaker. — He  trusted  it  was  not 
necessary  he  should  assure  the  house,  that  he 
would  not  have  been  so  backward  in  being  at  the 
post  of  duty  that  evening,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  control  the  cause  which  had  prevented 
his  appearing  there  earlier,  as  he  was  very  well 
aware  he  would  be  expected  with  no  ordinary 
anxiety.  In  fact,  since  he  last  night  had  the 
honour  of  addressing  the  house,  circumstances 
had  occurred  which  rendered  it  necessary  he 
should  vary  in  some  particulars  from  the  terms  of 
the  proposition  he  had  proposed  to  submit  to  its 
adoption  that  day.  He  therefore  most  seriously 
put  it  to  the  house,  that  under  these  circumstances. 
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they  should  concede  to  him  an  opportunity  of 
varying,  he  trusted  with  effect,  the  means  which 
he  had  in  contemplation  for  obviating  those  results 
naturally  awaiting  upon  so  fatal  an  inquiry.  He 
earnestly  implored  the  noble  lord  not  to  bring 
on  the  motion  which  stood  for  to-day  upon  the 
king's  gracious  message  to  the  house,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  grant  him  another  day  to  mature 
that  proposition  which  he  devoutedly  hoped  and 
trusted  would  lead  to  an  adjustment  of  interests 
so  deeply  to  be  regretted  should  ever  have 
separated.  Finally,  he  hoped  the  house 
would  not  suppose  he  would  have  suffered  him- 
self, in  a  case  of  such  paramount  interest  and  im- 
portaftce,  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any 
thing  of  a  trifling  nature,  or  that  he  would  thus 
have  trespassed  upon  the  indulgence  of  the  house 
arid  the  noble  lord,  without  assigning  those  reasons 
for  his  conduct  which  he  trusted  would  hereafter 
be  considered  satisfactory,  had  it  been  in  his  power 
to  have  given  them  publicity,  without  prejudice 
to  the  great  and  important  object  he,  in  common 
with  every  well-wisher  of  his  country,  had  in  view. 
Lord  Castkreagh. — I  own,  sir,  that  I  deeply 
regret  that  any  occasion  has  arisen  to  prevent  the 
honourable  member  for  Bramber,  from  motives 
which  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  explain,  and 
which  therefore  are  not  before  the  house,  but 
which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  are  good  and  sufficient 
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reasons,  not  now  to  bring  forward  the  motion  of 
which  he  yesterday  evening  gave  notice,  and  to 
induce  him  to  call  on  me  further  to  postpone  that 
proceeding,  which,  in  point  of  form,  would  not 
have  preceded  the  honourable  member's  motion  on 
the  present  evening.  I  am  certainly  not  desirous 
of  bringing  on  a  discussion  which  it  is  so  desirable, 
if  possible,  to  avert ;  and  I  feel  disposed,  therefore, 
without  inquiring  further  into  the  honourable 
member's  reasons,  to  give  him  the  credit  to  which, 
both  on  public  and  on  private  grounds,  he  is  en- 
titled, for  the  gravity  of  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  actuated  in  the  pursuance  of  the  principle  re- 
cognized by  the  house — namely,  that  it  is  most 
desirable  to  avoid,  if  possible,  any  further  proceed- 
ing on  the  subject.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
should  depart  from  the  principles  by  which  the 
conduct  of  his  majesty's  government  has  hitherto 
been  directed,  if  I  were  to  press  the  house  to  go 
forward  and  decide  on  the  mode  in  which  they 
will  inquire  into  the  information  which  has  been 
laid  on  their  table,  until  every  fair  and  reasonable 
expedient  has  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  that  step.  While,  however,  I  readily  ac- 
cede to  the  honourable  member's  request,  I  beg 
to  submit  to  his  consideration  the  great  public  evil 
which  arises  from  the  existing  uncertainty  and  he- 
sitation on  this  question,  and  the  expediency  of 
avoiding  every  delay,  not  absolutely  necessary,  tha* 
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may  be  calculated  to  continue  that  agitation  into 
which  the  public  mind  has  been  thrown,  and 
which  must  exist  until  the  wisdom  of  parliament 
shall  determine  on  the  course  which,  on  a  view 
of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  may  appear 
most  expedient  to  adopt.  I  therefore  submit  to 
the  honourable  member's  requisition ;  but  at  the 
same  time  I  conjure  and  entreat  him  not  to  allow 
any  consideration  whatever  to  induce  him  to 
delay  the  proposition  which  he  has  to  make  to 
the  house  beyond  to-morrow ;  for  I  am  sure  that 
the  evils  of  further  delay  are  incalculable.  I  am 
sure  that,  although  it  is  most  desirable  that,  if 
possible,  the  house  should  be  spared  the  delicate 
and  difficult  duty  of  entering  into  the  inquiry  in 
question,  and  although  the  house  has  so  expressed 
its  wishes,  a  delay  beyond  to-morrow  would  have 
a  tendency,  under  any  circumstances,  to  defeat 
the  object  .vhich  all  parties  have  so  anxiously  in 
view. 

Mr.  Wllberfbrce. — I  hope  the  noble  lord  and 
the  house  will  give  me  credit  for  not  having  pro- 
posed the  postponement  of  this  proceeding  on 
light  grounds.  I  cannot  at  present  say  any  thing 
further  on  the  subject ;  but  I  will  to-morrow  ex- 
plain to  the  house  my  reasons. 

Lord  Castlereagh. — I  by  no  means  wish  to  press 
the  honourable  gentleman  for  an  immediate  expla- 
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nation  of  his  motives,  which,  I  am  persuaded,  are 
of  the  soundest  and  most  sufficient  nature. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton. — Sir,  I  wish  to  ask  the  ho- 
nourable member  for  Bramber,  whether  or  not  he 
has  any  objection  to  state  to  the  house  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  motion  which  it  is  his  intention 
to  bring  forward  to-morrow?  I  can  assure 
honourable  gentlemen  that  I  do  not  ask  this 
question  out  of  idle  curiosity,  but  because  I  wish 
to  know  the  nature  of  the  honourable  gentleman's 
motion,  with  a  view  to  shape  my  own  course 
accordingly,  as  the  answer  to  my  question  may 
induce  me  to  determine ;  if  I  do  not  approve  of 
the  honourable  gentleman's  motion,  either  to  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  it,  or  to  submit  a  distinct 
motion  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Wilberforce. — My  high  respect  for  the  noble 
lord's  character  must  always  induce  me  to  afford 
him  every  gratification  compatible  with  my  duty. 
I  feel  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  say  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  motion  publicly,  but  I  shall  have  no 
objection  whatever  to  converse  with  the  noble 
lord  in  private  upon  it.  What  passed  in  the  house 
yesterday  evening,  and  its  results,  have  confirmed 
me  in  the  determination  to  refrain  from  entering 
into  any  previous  explanation  of  the  precise  na- 
ture of  my  intended  motion. 

Mr.  Tterney. — I  really  feel  great  difficulty,  Sir, 
in  agreeing  to  this  postponement.  It  is,  in  every 
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point  of  view,  most  desireable  that  this  business 
should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  possible.  We 
are  placed  in  a  situation  that  appears  to  me  to  be 
unparalleled.  To  a  message  which  his  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  send  down  to  this  house, 
we  answered  by  an  Address,  intimating  that  we 
would  immediately  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
the  matters  to  which  that  message  referred.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  did  enter  on  that  consideration  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  a  number  of 
honourable  members,  the  discussion  was  adjourned 
for  several  days,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  ascertaining  whether  it  might  not  be  practi- 
cable to  bring  the  affair  to  a  conclusion  without 
further  interference.  The  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject lasted  for  near  a  fortnight ;  and  the  noble  lord 
then  came  down,  declared  that  they  had  failed, 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  papers  explanatory 
of  their  nature,  and  gave  notice  that  on  this  even- 
ing he  would  propose  to  resume  the  suspended 
consideration  of  his  majesty's  message.  Now,  how- 
ever, another — an  individual  member — took  up 
the  subject,  and  a  fresh  adjournment  was  proposed, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  what  he  could  do.  My 
noble  friend  near  me,  thinks  it  very  likely  that  he 
may  feel  it  necessary  to  make  a  motion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Other  honourable  members  may  also  think 
it  necessary  to  make  motions.  In  the  mean  while 
the  consideration  of  his  majesty's  message  sleeps : 
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and  the  delay  is  certainly  neither  respectful  to  the 
crown,  nor  creditable  to  this  house.  I  think  it 
fair,  therefore,  sir,  to  give  notice  that,  be  the  cause 
of  the  delay  what  it  may,  or  let  it  originate  in 
what  quarter  it  may,  I  will  to-morrow  take  the 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  propriety  of  any  further 
adjournment,  if  such  should  be  proposed. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton. — I  also,  sir,  beg  leave  to  give 
notice,  that  I  will  to-morrow  move  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  order  of  council,  under  which  her  ma- 
jesty's name  was  erased  from  the  liturgy, 

Mr.  Brougham. — Sir,  1  rise  to  know  if  I  rightly 
understand  the  honourable  gentleman  who  has 
just  now  postponed  the  motion  of  which  he  yes- 
terday evening  gave  notice,  and  to  state  why,  if 
I  do  rightly  understand  him,  I  think  that  the 
delay  which  he  requires,  of  a  single  day,  ought  to 
be  allowed,  notwithstanding  the  great  public  in- 
convenience and  evil  which,  in  common  with  my 
noble  and  right  honourable  friend,  I  feel  must  re- 
sult from  any  postponement  of  the  question  under 
our  consideration.  If  I  rightly  understand  the 
honourable  member,  he  considers  either  the 
adoption  of  his  intended  motion,  or  of  any  pro- 
position which  may  arise  out  of  it,  the  only  alter- 
native of  a  proceeding  to  an  inquiry  on  the  part 
of  this  house. — If  this  is  really  the  honourable 
member's  impression,  I  really  think  that  the  delay 
of  a  single  day  becomes  of  less  importance,  si 

y 
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according  to  the  honourable  member,  if  his  motion 
should  not  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  house,  the  in- 
quiry must  then  be  commenced.  Feeling  there- 
fore, as  strongly  as  any  man,  the  importance  of 
not  unnecessarily  delaying  the  consideration  of 
this  question  for  a  single  hour.  I  nevertheless 
cannot  but'  accede  to  the  honourable  member's 
proposition.  I  trust  however  that  no  circum- 
stance whatever  will  prevent  the  honourable  mem- 
ber from  proceeding  to-morrow ;  for  I  can  assure 
the  house,  that  as  much  anxiety  is  felt  to  ayoid 
delay  on  the  part  of  her  majesty  and  her  advisers, 
as  can  be  felt  in  any  other  quarter  whatever. 

Mr.  Scarlett. — If  I  correctly  understand  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  he  thoroughly 
agrees  with  the  honourable  member  for  Bran> 
ber,  that  the  success  of  that  honourable  mem- 
ber's motion  is  only  one  branch  of  an  alternative, 
the  other  branch  of  which  is  the  inquiry  origin- 
ally proposed  by  the  noble  lord  opposite.  Sir,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  such  is  the  state  of  the  case. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  whatever  may  be  the  fate 
of  the  honourable  member's  motion,  should  it  be 
rejected  by  the  house,  I  shall  still  think  it  the 
sort  of  inquiry  proposed  by  his  majesty's  minis- 
ters, and  which  is  the  only  measure  they  have 
called  upon  us  to  agree  to, — one  which  it  is  im- 
possible that,  consistently  with  its  duty,  the  house 
can  adopt.  In  my  opinion,  therefore,  it  by  no 
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means  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  re* 
jection  of  the  honourable  member  for  Bramber's 
motion,  that  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  lord. 

Mr.  Brougham. — As  my  honourable  and  learned 
friend  had  no  opportunity,  or  did  not  avail  him- 
self of  any  opportunity  of  expressing  his  opinion 
in  that  which  would  perhaps  have  been  its  right 
place,  he  has  been  induced  to  state  it  to  the  house 
now,  and  in  a  manner  somewhat  hasty ;  it  becomes 
necessary  for  me  to  set  myself  right  with  my  ho- 
nourable and  learned  friend,  and  with  the  house. 
Does  it  follow,  Sir,  from  what  I  said  when  I 
last  addressed  you,  that  I  think  what  I  have  al- 
ready characterised  as  an  unconstitutional  proceed- 
ing, must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  re- 
jection of  a  motion,  which,  for  aught  I  know,  I 
may  feel  it  my  duty  to  oppose?  By  no  means. 
What  I  stated  was,  not  that  I  considered  it  as  the  al- 
ternative, but  that  as  the  honourable  gentleman  seem- 
ed to  consider  it  as  the  alternative,  and  as  he  would 
therefore  press  his  moti  n  to-morrow,  the  delay  of  a 
single  day  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  unadviseable. 

Here  the  conversation  was  dropped  ;  and  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh,  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  king's  message  was  discharged,  and  a  new 
order  made  for  the  following  day. 

This  postponement   of   Mr.  Wilberforce's  mo- 
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tion,  arose  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by 
her  majesty,  expressive  of  her  surprise  at  the 
proposition  which  Mr.  Wilberforce  was  to  call 
on  the  house  to  make  to  Uer ;  namely,  that 
s  he  should  withdraw  herself  from  the  prayers  of 
the  people,  or  in  other  words,  that  she  should 
consent  to  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy. 
The  abandonment  of  that  object  by  the  queen, 
would  certainly  have  removed  one  great  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  negotiation  between  the  queen  and 
the  ministers  :  but  to  what  did  that  abandonment 
tend  ?  —  to  the  actual  compromise  of  her  cha- 
i-acter,  by  renouncing  an  unquestionable  right.  And 
therefore  Mr.  Wilberforce  found  himself  obliged 
to  change  his  ground,  and  to  propose  those  re- 
solutions declaratory  of  the  sense  of  the  house, 
that  by  conceding  the  point  of  the  liturgy  to  her 
opponents,  she  did  nofe  compromise  her  character 
nor  her  honour. 

Accordingly  on  Thursday  the  22nd,  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce  was  called  upon  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons to  submit  his  promised  motion  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  began  by  stating,  that  notwith- 
standing the  anxious  desire  he  felt  to  bring 
this  subject  before  the  house,  so  painful  and  op- 
pressive a  task  did  he  feel  it  to  be,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  imperious  sense  of  duty  by  which 
he  was  urged  to  proceed,  he  should  have  shrunk 


from  the  attempt.  If  something  were  not  done 
to  prevent  that  fatal  inquiry,  he  (Mr.  Wilber force) 
was  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  one  which  he  dared  not  to  contem- 
plate, would  accrue  to  the  country.  He  ought  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  explaining  to  the  house 
that  the  delay  which  had  occurred  in  bringing 
forward  this  motion,  was  owing  to  his  having  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  her  majesty,  which 
had  required  his  utmost  consideration,  and  requir^ 
ed  that  he  should  change  the  plan  of  his  proceedings. 
He  should  say  nothing  more  on  this  point,  further 
than  that  he  had  received  a  second  communication 
explanatory  of  the  first.  He  dare  not  say  that 
these  documents  in  themselves,  held  out  any 
hopes  that  her  majesty  would  acquiesce  in  the 
views  he  entertained-  Having  since  had  an  op- 
portunity of  stating  to  her  majesty  the  motives 
by  which  he  was  actuated,  he  found  that  her 
majesty  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  his  intended  motion,  than  what  had  been  col- 
lected from  general  report.  The  measure  which 
he  had  afterwards  come  to  the  conclusion  of  adop- 
ting was,  that  of  moving,  that  a  resolution  be 
passed,  the  object  of  which  was,  earnestly  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  her  majesty,  now  that  the 
material  differences  seemed  to  be  so  nearly  done 
away,  might  be  prevailed  upon,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  wave  the  only  remaining  dif- 
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ferences  on  grounds  which  he  should  state  when 
he  came  to  the  motion  itself.  It  would  be  re- 
membered, that  the  ultimate  difference  between 
the  king's  servants  and  the  law  officers  of  the 
queen  related  to  two  points,  viz.  the  causing  her 
majesty  to  be  acknowledged  publicly  as  queen  of 
England  in  foreign  courts — and  the  restoration 
of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  liturgy.  He  wished 
it  to  be  understood,  that  it  was  in  one  part  of 
these  papers  virtually  acknowledged,  that  the  ob- 
jection to  giving  her  majesty  a  full  introduction 
to  one  of  the  foreign  courts  abroad,  although  there 
were  almost  insuperable  objections  to  it,  could 
nevertheless  be  got  over.  Here  the  honourable 
gentleman  read  that  passage  in  the  correspondence, 
where  it  was  suggested,  that,  in  the  foreign  country 
in  which  her  majesty  might  fix  her  future  resid- 
ence, she  should  be  introduced  at  the  court  of  that 
country  by  the  British  ambassador  residing  there 
This  was  at  first  objected  to,  on  the  ground  that 
the  British  government  had  no  right  to  prescribe 
to  any  foreign  prince  the  course  which  he  should 
choose  to  pursue  under  such  circumstances ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  not  got  rid  of.  The  next  point 
required,  was  the  restoration  of  the  queen's  name 
to  the  liturgy.  For  his  own  part,  after  having 
given  the  fullest  consideration  to  this  point,  he  did 
not  ascribe  so  much  importance  to  it  as  he  had  at 
first  been  inclined  to-do.  It  did  not  strike  him  as 
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applying  to  any  religious  view  of  the  subject.  Ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  conducting  the  worship  of 
the  church  in  this  country,  when  men  met  to  do 
honour  to  him,  to  whom  all  honour  was  due,  all 
distinctions  of  persons  were  done  away.  Our  sys- 
tem of  worship  diffused  an  universal  feeling  of 
piety  with  regard  to  others,  and  put  all  descrip- 
tions of  people  on  one  common  level.  This  was 
the  sentiment  of  many  persons  with  whom  he 
had  talked  on  the  subject;  and  must  it  not  be 
evident  to  every  body,  that,  when  prayers  were 
offered  up  for  the  king  and  all  the  royal  family, 
the  queen,  as  one  of  that  royal  family,  was  prayed 
for?  Had  any  gentleman,  he  would  ask,  ever 
heard  of  the  royal  family  without  thinking  of  the 
queen?  It  certainly  was  usual  sometimes  to  ex- 
press by  name  particular  individuals  of  the  royal 
family  in  prayers  of  the  church  ;  it  was  usual 
to  name,  among  others,  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown ;  but  in  the  present  church  service  this 
rule  was  not  adhered  to ;  for  the  name  of  the 
duke  of  York,  who  stood  next  to  the  crown, 
was  not  mentioned.  His  meaning,  and  he  wished 
particularly  to  impress  it  on  the  house,  was,  that 
considering  this  question  in  a  religious  point  of 
view,  the  queen  was  not  excluded  by  the  omis- 
sion of  her  name,  from  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation. The  .point  was  not  specified  as  a 
thing  that  was  considered  or  acted  upon,  until  it 
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came  to  be  debated  in  the  conferences  lately  held 
respecting  her  majesty.  Therefore  his  mind  was 
impressed  with  a  full  persuasion,  that  this  point 
respecting  the  liturgy  had  not  been  considered 
as  a  religious  question,  nor  as  a  thing  of  such 
great  importance  as  was  ascribed  to  it.  Her 
majesty 's  legal  advisers  asked  whether  some 
mode  might  not  be  adopted  to  serve  as  an  equi- 
valent for  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the  liturgy; 
and  spoke  of  her  official  introduction  at  foreign 
courts,  which  they  were  inclined  to  consider  as  a 
good  equivalent.  This  also  went  clearly  to  show 
that  the  question  was  not  considered  as  a  religious 
one.  The  subject  was  mentioned  a  second  time, 
with  a  view  that  something  might  be  devised  as 
an  equivalent.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  relief  to 
his  mind,  that  the  question  had  not  been  pressed 
by  her  majesty's  advisers  on  any  religious  prin- 
ciple. He  was  ready  to  grant  that  it  was  not 
altogether  respectful  to  her  majesty  to  omit  her 
name ;  but  he  thought  that  such  an  amicable  ad- 
justment  might  be  made  as  would  be  consistent 
with  her  majesty's  honour,  even  if  the  omission 
still  continued.  His  utmost  desire  was,  to  avoid 
that  fatal  green  bag.  (Here  there  was  consider- 
able laughter  in  the  house.)  This  was  a  subject  of 
too  grave  and  serious  a  nature  for  merriment.  He 
was  sure  they  must  all  feel  as  he  did  on  this  me- 
lancholy subject ;  and  no  one  should  misconstrue 
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the  phrase  he  had  used,  for  he  declared,  that  while 
there  was  a  smile  upon  his  lip,  there  was  a  pang 
at  his  heart.     There  was  one  part  of  the  negotia- 
tion which  had  given  him  the  greatest  satisfaction. 
When  it  was  required  by  her  majesty's  legal  ad- 
visers that  she  should  receive  a  recognition  of  her 
rights;  what  greater  recognition,  he  asked,  could 
she  have  than  assurances  from  parliament  that  her 
majesty  was  not  shrinking  from  any  inquiry ;  but 
was  in  the  opinion  of  parliament  ready  to  meet 
every  thing  that  might  be  laid  to  her  charge.     He 
would  put  it  then  to  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
were  the  legal  advisers  of  her  majesty,  whether 
this  was  not  the  very  sort  of  equivalent  which  they 
were  in  search  of,   and  whether  it  would  not  an- 
swer every  purpose  that  might  be  desired.     With 
regard  to  the  liturgy, -he  would  again  repeat,  that 
the  restoration  of  her  majesty's  name  to  it  was  not 
considered  as  a  matter  of  any  importance.      The 
omission  of  the  name  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  any  effect  upon  her  majesty  abroad ;  because 
our  liturgy  was  as  little  known  in  foreign  countries 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  as  it  was  in  China  or 
Japan.     He  should  now  come  to  what  he  had  to 
propose.      The   chief  point   to  which   he   should 
draw  the  consideration  of  the  house  was,  whether 
the  queen  would  not  go  forth  without  any  stigma 
on   her   character,   after   she  had  yielded  to  th 
wishes  and  authority  of  parliament?    Whether 
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after  having  done  so,  and  receiving  the  recognition 
of  parliament,  all  imputation  against  her  would 
not  be  removed  ?  The  dignity  of  monarchy  would 
always  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as  they  wished 
to  conform  to  the  wishes  and  the  feelings  of  parlia- 
ment. And,  he  was  sure  that  the  queen  had 
enough  of  English  feeling  about  her  to  induce  her 
to  act  in  this  way.  He  begged  then  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  express  his  anxious  hope  that  the 
house  would  well  weigh  this  question,  and  take 
such  a  course  of  proceeding  as  might  lead  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  all  the  unhappy  differences 
which  now  prevailed  among  the  royal  personages ; 
and,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  house  should 
be  attended  to,  oh!  what  a  benefit  would  accrue 
to  the  nation. 

He  concluded  by  moving, 

w  Resolved,  That  this  house  has  learned  with 
unfeigned  und  deep  regret,  that  the  late  endeavours 
to  frame  an  arrangement  which  might  avert  the 
necessity  of  a  public  inquiry  into  the  information 
laid  before  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  have  not 
led  to  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing 
differences  in  the  royal  family,  which  was  anxiously 
desired  by  parliament  and  the  nation. 

"  That  this  house,  fully  sensible  of  the  objections 
which  the  qneen  might  justly  feel  to  taking  upon 
herself  the  relinquishment  of  any  points  in  which 
the  might  have  conceived  her  own  dignity  and  ho- 


nour  to  be  involved,  yet  feeling  the  inestimable 
importance  of  an  amicable  and  final  adjustment  of 
the  present  unhappy  differences,  cannot  forbear 
declaring  its  opinion,  that  when  such  large  ad- 
vances had  been  made  towards  that  object,  her 
majesty,  by  yielding  to  the  earnest  solicitude  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  forbearing  to  press  further 
the  adoption  of  these  propositions  on  which  any 
material  difference  of  opinion  is  yet  remaining, 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  indicate 
any  wish  to  shrink  from  inquiry,  but  would  only 
be  deemed  to  afford  a  renewed  proof  of  the  desire 
which  her  majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to? 
express,  to  submit  her  own  wishes  to  the  authori- 
ty of  parliament;  thereby  entitling  herself  to 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  sparing  this  house  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  those  public  discussions,  which,  what- 
ever might  be  their  ultimate  result,  could  not  but 
be  distressing  to  her  majesty's  feelings,  dissappoint- 
ing  to  the  hopes  of  parliament,  derogatory  from 
the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  empire." 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  thought  there  was  no  other 
alternative  than  the  motion  of  his  honourable 
friend,  or  proceeding  to  an  inquiry.  If  they 
adopted  the  latter  course,  they  must  do  so  with 
all  its  attendant  evils  before  their  eyes;  they 
would  throw  the  country  for  months  into  a  state 
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of  agitation  and  alarm,  and  they  would  have  their 
houses  and  their  families  inundated  with  publi- 
cations which  every  man  must  wish  to  avoid. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  her  majesty  might,  with- 
out any  degradation  from  her  rank  and  [honor, 
accede  to  the  terms  now  proposed.  She  might 
accede  to  them,  to  use  the  words  of  the  negoti- 
ation, without  her  majesty's  admitting  or  the 
king's  retracting  any  thing.  In  all  the  conferen- 
ces which  he  and  his  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  on  the  subject,  they  had  en- 
deavoured so  to  shape  the  motion  that  it  should 
be  kept  clear  of  all  party  views. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  should  endeavour  to 
express  himself  on  this  important  question  with 
candour,  with  a  sincere  respect  for  his  honourable 
friend,  and  in  concurrence  with  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  feelings  of  the  country.  He 
would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
the  result  of  the  late  negotiations,  and  the  unfor- 
tunate failure  that  had  taken  place.  But  although 
they  had  failed,  he  would  declare  it  as  his  opinion 
that  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations  not  a  little 
had  been  gained  for  her  majesty.  For  the  only 
basis  on  which  the  queen  would  consent  to  treat 
was,  that  of  being  fully  acknowledged  in  her 
high  rank  and  title,  and  this  basis,  although  at 
first  refused,  was  now  fully  acknowledged.  The 
only  point  in  which  she  was  always  inflexible 
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—that  which  admitted  of  no  alternative,  and  for 
which  she  looked  up  to  no  equivalent,  was  an 
unqualified  recognition  of  her  rights  and  privi- 
leges as  queen  of  England;  and  that  recognition 
was  granted  before  ever  the  conferences  were 
opened.  He  should  notice  another  material  point 
which  had  been  gained  by  her  majesty.  Without 
attempting  to  impute  blame  to  any  body,  he 
must  say  that  the  queen,  on  her  arrival  lately  in 
this  country,  was  not  treated  in  any  5  way  with 
that  respect  which  was  due  to  her  exalted  rank. 
But  since  the  commencement  of  the  negotiations, 
a  very  different  treatment  was  proposed  to  be 
observed  towards  her ;  for,  instead  of  being  al- 
lowed to  travel  in  a  common  packet,  all  the 
pomp,  pride,  and  circumstances,  which  usually 
attended  the  voyages  of  the  highest  royal  per- 
sonages, were  now  offered  to  her,  in  case  of  her 
departing  from  the  country.  Some  pet-sons  might 
say  that  he  overrated  those  advantages,  but  these 
little  things  were  of  considerable  moment ;  in- 
deed, they  were  of  as  much  value,  as  the  omission 
of  them  would  be  a  mark  of  degradation.  In  this 
instance,  therefore,  a  material  point  had  been  gain- 
ed. There  was  another  circumstance,  however, 
where  no  small  advantage  was  gained.  If  the 
queen  was  not  to  be  recognised  at  foreign  courts 
something  Tery  nearly  approaching  to  such  re- 
cognition was  conceded  to  her.  In  whatever 
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country  she  should  reside  on  the  Continent,   she 
was  to  be  announced  to  the  court  of  that  coun- 
try by   the  representative    of    the   sovereign,  as 
queen   of  England,  and   there  to  be   treated   as 
such.     And    last  of  all,  there  was  a  further  pro^ 
ceeding,  which  he  did  not  consider  as  immaterial ; 
that  was  the  consent  given,  that  addresses  should 
be    presented    to  the    king   and  queen  by  both 
houses  of  parliament;  and  that   these  addresses 
should  be  presented  to  them  together.  Now  would 
any  gentleman    recollect   that  four   months  ago 
there  was  no   possibility   of  getting  the  gentle- 
man opposite  to  mention  the  name  of  the  queen  ^ 
She  was  then  called  an    "  Illustrious  personage*' — > 
"a  person  of  high  consideration" — "  a  great  lady" 
"  a  lady  of  great   distinction" — "a  lady   of  high 
character,  whose  interests  were   deeply  connected 
with  this    or   that   question,"     with  fifty   other 
studied  periphrases,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
that  word  now  so  ready  in  all    mouths*— •"  The 
queen."  Nothing  was  now    heard  of  bat—"  The 
queen," — "  her  majesty's  rank," — "  her   majesty'* 
dignity,"  — "  her  majesty's  honour*"  — "  her  Ma* 
jesty's  law  advisers,"  — "  her  majesty's  rights/'  and 
so  on.     Now  her  majesty  was  to  have   yachts  for. 
the  channel,  frigates  and  ships  of  wa<r  for  the  Me- 
diterranean, or  to  go  to  and  fro   as   s^iei  pleased; 
and  last  of  all  came  the  addresses  of  his  hoiMMW- 
friend  in  which  her  majesty  was  admitted  to 


possess  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  queen.  This 
address  was  to  be  carried  to  the  foot  of  her  majesty's 
throne,  thanking  her  in  name  of  parliament  for 
her  gracious  condescension.  However,  the  queen's 
advisers  might  have  resolved  to  proceed  upon  the 
inquiry,  and  to  open  the  green  bag,  he  would 
ask,  whether  it  behoved  parliament  to  sanction 
the  queen's  resistance,  until  a  step  further  was 
granted.  It  had  been  said,  that  the  question  of 
the  liturgy  was  not  so  much  a  sine  qua  non  as 
a  thing  that  ought  not  to  be  contended  for.  He 
could  at  once  supersede  the  necessity  of  this  argu- 
ment. The  liturgy  certainly  was  not  so  far  a 
sine  qua  non  as  not  to  admit  of  an  equivalent. 
Her  majesty  required  such  a  basis,  as  should  sup- 
port her  honour  and  her  dignity.  When  the 
question  of  residence  came  to  be  discussed,  in  the 
late  conferences,  it  was  considered  that,  from 
motives  of  convenience  to  the  queen  herself, 
and  from  the  inconvenience  which  would  arise 
if  two  separate  courts  were  held  in  this  country, 
it  might  be  more  agreeable  to  her  majesty's 
wishes,  and  more  conducive  to  her  personal  com- 
forts to  go  abroad.  The  question  then  was,  whe- 
ther such  departure  from  the  country  would  not 
be  liable  to  great  misconstruction,  while  charges 
were  still  hanging  over  her  majesty,  without 
being  rebutted  ;  and  whether  something,  was 
not  to  be  done,  in  order  to  prevent  such  mis- 
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construction  of  her  majesty's  conduct.  Her  le- 
gal advisers,  therefore,  in  order  to  settle  this  mat- 
ter first,  required  that  her  name  should  be  restor- 
ed to  the  liturgy.  Having  assisted  at  the  nego- 
tiations, he  thought  it  necessary  to  state  this 
fact.  From  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of  noticing 
in  various  places — from  what  he  could  collect  to 
be  the  sense  of  that  house,  and  from  the  over- 
whelming majority  which  was  known  to  exist 
in  favour  of  the  queen  among  the  people  out  of 
doors,  he  was  sure  that  the  restoration  of  her  ma- 
jesty's name  to  the  liturgy  would  render  the  suc- 
cess of  a  negotiation  certain,  without  the  possibili- 
ty of  any  dishonour  to  her  majesty.  He  solemnly 
assured  the  house,  that  this  very  thing  would  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  that  could  be  wished  for,  and 
he  was  sure  that  it  was  the  only  remaining  ob- 
stacle towards  an  accommodation.  By  placing 
the  name  in  the  liturgy,  every  obstacle  would  be 
surmounted.  This  was  a  fact  which  he  had  no 
more  hesitation  in  asserting,  than  that  he  was 
now  standing  on  the  floor  of  that  house.  With- 
out meaning  to  throw  any  blame  against  minis- 
ters to  whom  he  had  been  so  often  opposed  in 
that  house,  he  must,  in  common  with  numbers 
of  others,  express  his  deep  regret  at  the  omis- 
sion of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  liturgy ;  but 
by  how  much  more  the  act  ought  not  to  have 
been  done  by  so  much  the  more  ease  it  might  now 
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be  undone.  It  might  now  be  with  every  kind 
of  propriety  undone,  on  the  ground  that  the 
doing  it  was  not  only  impolitic,  but  illegal.  There 
was  no  law  in  the  country*  which  gave  a  power 
to  the  king  to  alter  the  liturgy  by  an  order  in 
council.  The  law  said,  that  in  all  prayers  re- 
lating to  the  royal  family,  the  names  should  be 
changed  from  time,  to  time  and  fitted  to  the 
present  occasion.  Nothing  more  was  done  than 
this  :  than  at  the  demise  of  one  sovereign,  the 
name  of  another  was  inserted;  and  instead  of 
queen  Charlotte,  the  words  queen  Caroline  ought 
now  to  stand  in  the  liturgy.  This  he  conceived 
to  be  sufficient  for  parliament,  to  enable  it  to 
get  out  of  the  great  difficulty  in  which  it  was 
now  placed.  It  was  no  answer  to  his  argument 
to  say,  that  the  queen  was  prayed  for  along  with 
the  other  members  of  the  royal  family.  Whe- 
ther the  exclusion  of  the  name  did  or  did  not 
exclude  her  majesty  from  the  prayers  of  the 
church,  was  not  the  question  now  to  be  considered ; 
for  it  did  not  follow  that  the  king  ought  to  have 
ordered  that  exclusion  to  take  place.  The  real 
question  was,  whether  the  act  was  not  unlawful 
and  unconstitutional.  In  matters  of  this  kind, 
every  thing  was  a  degradation  which  was  contrary 
to  old  established  usage.  Former  queens  of  Eng-^ 
land  had  always  been  prayed  for  by  name,  and 
to  cease  thus  to  pray  for  a  queen,  could  only 
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tend  to  degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  world* 
The  allusion  that  had  been  made  to  the  queen 
of  George  I.,  was  only  an  offensive  aggravation 
of  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  His  honourable  friend  had  said 
that  the  duke  was  not  prayed  for  by  name  ; 
but  it  should  be  understood  that  the  duke  of 
York  was  only  heir  presumptive  to  the  crown  ; 
and  that,  as  circumstances  might  occur  by  which  he 
would  cease  to  be  heir  presumptive,  it  would  be 
an  awkward  thing  to  pray  for  him  by  name,  and 
afterwards  take  his  name  out  of  the  liturgy.  But 
if  his  royal  highness  was  heir  apparent,  the  case 
would  be  quite  different.  There  was  no  instance, 
however,  of  the  wife  of  the  sovereign  having  been 
struck  out  of  the  liturgy.  The  queen  consort  of 
this  kingdom  was  invested  with  very  high  and 
peculiar  prerogatives;  she  enjoyed  many  privi- 
leges above  all  other  women ;  and  what  was  most 
important  for  the  house  to  consider,  she  ought  to 
be  viewed  as  the  stock  which,  the  people  of  the 
country  were  to  look  up  to  for  the  continuance 
of  the  royal  line,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
line  of  succession  to  the  throne.  He  was  not  al- 
luding to  the  present  queen  ;  he  was  speaking  of 
the  queen  of  England  generally,  and  if  by  any  sort 
of  degradation  a  suspicion  were  to  fall  upon  a  queen 
of  England,  the  greatest  evils  might  fall  on  the  na- 
tion, in  case  of  a  disputed  successor  to  the  throne. 
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Every  possible  protection  should,  therefore,  be  af 
forded  to  the  queen  ;  and  every  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  succession  should  not  be  tainted 
even  by  the  suspicion  of  a  spurious  offspring.  Yet 
in  opposition  to  those  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, see  what  the  ministers  had  done.  The  king 
and  queen  were  living  separate;  it  was  possible 
they  might  come  together  again;  no  matter 
whether  the  queen  was  fifty-two  or  twenty-two 
years  of  age.  While  thus  separated,  an  order  in 
council  was  issued  for  degrading  her,  and  an  impu- 
tation thrown  on  her  character,  which  might  bring 
into  dispute  the  succession  to  the  throne.  The 
same  thing  might  be  done  with  any  other  queen ; 
and  every  body  must  see  how  contrary  it  was  to 
the  fundamental  principles,  and  the  safety  of  our 
constitution.  As  ministers,  then,  were  the  authors 
of  this  act,  he  called  upon  them  to  undo  it.  Let 
the  concession  that  was  now  required  come  from 
hem  :  it  would  be  no  more  than  making  an  atone*- 
ment  for  their  error.  The  queen  could  not  accede 
to  any  thing  until  this  concession  was  first  made ; 
for  if  she  did,  she  was  degraded  every  Sunday,  in 
every  church  in  England.  He  cared  not  whether 
foreign  countries  knew  this  omission  in  our  liturgy 
or  not ;  it  was  sufficient  that  the  injury  was  known 
all  over  this  kingdom.  His  proposition  was*  to 
carry  an  address  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  for  the 
restoration  of  the  queen's  name  in  the  liturgy. 
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Why  should  ministers  be  afraid  to  carry  this  ad- 
dress ?  Let  them  not  fear  that  any  such  act  of 
justice  would  lead  to  their  discountenance  by  the 
king,  for  he  was  too  noble  to  feel  any  resentment 
towards  them  for  what  they  should  do  on  such  an 
occasion  ;  and  if  they  should  be  displaced  for  such 
an  act,  let  them  not  be  afraid  that  it  would  cause 
the  loss  of  their  places ;  for  after  such  a  generous 
act,  he  wished  to  see  the  men  who  would  be  so 
rash  or  presumptuous  as  to  take  the  places  from 
which  they  were  removed,  for  an  honest  and  con- 
scientious discharge  of  their  duty.  What  he  had 
said  was  this,  and  he  called  upon  any  man  in  the 
house  to  controvert  it — that  if  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  house  of  commons,  any  set  of  ministers 
were  to  lose  their  places,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
man  that  would  accept  power,  after  having  refused 
to  comply  with  these  wishes.  He  would  fain 
hope  that  the  house  had  got  to  the  close  of  those 
preliminary  discussions ;  and  that  any  further  agi- 
tation of  it  should  take  place  only  with  a  view  to 
a  conclusive  adjustment.  He  fervently  prayed 
that  this  was  the  last  time  that  any  preliminary 
business  would  be  discussed.  He  entreated  the 
house  to  consider  how  the  matter  stood  at  that 
crisis.  The  house  was  going  on  from  day  to  day 
revolving  this  most  unpleasant  subject,  and  nothing 
final  was  doing.  We  are  going  on  from  day  to 
day  but  something  else  is  going  on  elsewhere. 
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Much  irritation — great  and  serious  discontent- 
factious  intermeddling — much  misrepresentation 
of  facts  to  factious  purposes — all  this,  I  will  not  say 
has  happened,  but  by  every  day's  delay  is  rendered 
more  probable  and  imminent.  I  express  my 
hope,  therefore,  that  these  discussions  will  termi- 
nate from  the  sincerest  conviction  of  the  public 
interest,  as  well  from  my  private  feelings,  to  which 
it  is  so  painful  day  after  day  to  be  compelled  to 
differ  from  so  many  of  those  persons  whom  I  re- 
spect. 

Lord  Castlereagh  declared,  that  there  never  was 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  ministers  to  recognize 
the  queen  of  England  under  all  those  circumstances, 
which  by  right  belonged  to  her.  They  had  at 
once  acknowledged  her  as  de  jure  queen  of  Eng- 
gland,  and  he  begged  to  recall  to  the  attention  of 
the  house,  that  when  the  arrangements  for  the 
royal  family  came  under  discussion  at  a  former 
time,  he  (lord  Castlereagh)  had  stated  to  the  house 
that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  propose  some 
provision  for  the  late  princess  of  Wales,  then  be- 
come queen  of  England — so  that  her  capacity  as 
queen  was  never  once  disputed.  Again,  when  the 
propositions  which  ministers  had  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  have  proffered  to  her  were  submitted  to 
her,  they  were  submitted  to  her  as  queen  of  Eng- 
land, calling  upon  her  for  a  surrender,  not  of  her 
legal  capacity  of  queen,  but  of  those  circumstances 
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belonging  to  her  elevated  situation,  which  it  had 
been  thought  advisable  she  should  lay  down.  It 
could  not  be  therefore  imputed,  with  any  justice 
to  ministers,  that  they  delayed  to  acknowledge  the 
alteration  in  her  majesty's  circumstances.  If  the 
honourable  member  felt  that  the  insertion  of  her 
majesty's  name  was  of  such  importance  as  he  seem- 
ed desirous  of  making  the  house  believe — then, 
indeed,  he  must  have  been  the  most  supine,  or  the 
most  feeble  of  advisers,  if  he  suffered  the  resolution 
of  the  council,  by  virtue  of  which  the  exclusion 
had  taken  place,  to  sleep  upon  their  books  for 
forty-eight  hours,  without  one  effort  to  vindicate 
the  privileges  or  the  rights  of  her  majesty,  which 
this  omission  might  be  supposed  to  violate.  Even 
when  the  exclusion  had  been,  on  a  former  occasion* 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the  house,  what 
was  the  language  of  the  learned  gentleman? 
Why  he  (Mr.  Brougham)  declared  in  his  place  in 
parliament,  that  the  complaint  of  the  omission  of 
her  majesty's  name,  was  too  insignificant  for  a 
thought ;  that  it  was  a  trifle  light  as  air ;  and  that 
the  only  question  which  the  house  ought  to  con- 
sider as  worthy  of  their  serious  notice  was,  what 
was  the  legal  character  of  her  majesty?  The  honour- 
able and  learned  member  manifested  uneasiness, 
even  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary  to  urge 
the  insertion  of  her  majesty's  name  in  the  liturgy, 
for  that  she  was  dejure  queen,  and  the  insertion  or 
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omission  of  her  name  in  the  prayer  book,  was  a 
matter  wholly  irrelevant  to  her  right  to  be  treated 
as  queen.  Would  the  honourable  member  at- 
tempt to  deny  this  ?  Would  he  attempt  to  say, 
that  he  held  a  different  opinion  from  that  which  he 
had  expressed?  If  her  majesty*  confidential  ser- 
vants thought  the  insertion  in  the  liturgy  of  so 
much  moment,  why  did  they  permit  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  to  enter  upon  the  negotiation  under 
a  delusion  ?  He  had  reason  to  complain  that  the 
honourable  and  learned  member  opposite  (Mr. 
Brougham)  had  acted  upon  what  he  should  call  a 
system  of  tergiversation  upon  this  question ;  in 
having  first  assigned  certain  points  as  the  basis  of 
accommodation,  and  then  brought  others  forward 
without  any  previous  intimation  whatever.  From 
such  a  system  no  satisfactory  adjustment  could 
possibly  be  anticipated.  His  majesty's  ministers 
had  never  refuse^  any  thing  which  they  were  not 
still  prepared  to  refuse ;  nor  had  he  atiany  time 
given  any  counsel  to  the  crown  which  lie  should 
be  disposed  to  retract.  (The  noble  lord  sat  down 
amidst  loud  and  continued  cheers.) 

Lord  Archibald  Hamilton  did  not  see  that  any 
good  could  result  from  the  proposition  now 
before  the  house.  The  extent  to  which  that  pro- 
position went,  was  this,  that  the  party  injured 
should  be  still  further  injured :  and  that  the  mi- 
nisters, by  whom  the  injury  was  done,  should 
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claim  of  her  majesty  a  paramount  acquiescence,  in 
order  to  entitle  her  to  partial  relief.  He  had  in- 
tended before  to  offer  a  proposition  to  the  house 
upon  this  question,  but  was  restrained  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentJeman  on  the  treasury  bench,  who 
talked  of  delicacy,  and  urged  the  propriety  of  ab- 
staining from  public  disclosures.  But  to  him  it 
certainly  appeared  that  her  majesty  would  gain  in- 
finitely more  from  any  public  exposition  of  facts, 
than  she  could  by  this  resolution.  There  was  one 
point  in  the  speech  of  his  honourable  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Brougham)  which  deserved  particular 
attention.  It  was  this — that  if  the  house  should 
give  'an  opinion  that  the  queen  ought  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  full  possession  of  her  rights,  it  would 
be  a  disrespect,  not  to  his  majesty,  but  to  his  mi- 
nisters, who  had  advised  their  being  withheld. 
The  king,  acting  under  their  special  advice,  could 
not  be  responsible  in  the  affair.  They  had  not, 
it  was  true,  advised  his  majesty  to  strike  the  queen's 
name  out  of  the  liturgy,  but  they  had  advised  its 
being  omitted,  which  amounted,  in  effect,  to  the 
same  thing,  so  far  as  her  dignity  was  concerned, 
But  the  noble  lord  had  said,  that  under  the  term 
royal  family,  her  majesty  was  regularly  prayed  for; 
so  was  his  majesty  under  the  same  designation. 
But  there  was  still  an  express  mention  of  his  name 
in  the  liturgy,  and  if  it  should  be  an  injustice  to 
omit  it  with  respect  to  him,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
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it  would  not  be  equally  so,  as  the  case  applied  to 
the  queen.  The  noble  lord  then  moved  an  amend- 
ment, the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  house 
felt  sensible  of  the  pain  which  the  relinquishment 
of  any  of  her  rights  must  occasion  to  her  majesty  ; 
and  felt  convinced,  that  the  insertion  of  her  name 
in  the  liturgy  would  be  the  means  of  preventing 
the  necessity  of  an  investigation  which,  however  it 
might  terminate,  must  be  as  distressing  to  her  ma- 
jesty's feelings  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the 
dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  honor  of  the  nation. 
Mr.  Denman  said,  that  no  tergiversation,  as  the 
noble  lord  would  represent,  ever  took  place  on  the 
part  of  her  majesty's  advisers  with  regard  to  the 
question  now  under  consideration.  He  could  re- 
call circumstances  to  the  mind  of  the  noble  lord 
which  must  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  this  as* 
sertion,  and  make  him  retract  the  statements  he 
had  made.  That  both  parties  had  met  on  the  basis 
that  her  majesty  was  to  reside  abroad,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  deny ;  yet  he  had  said,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, when  this  proposition  was  made,  that  he 
should  not  feel  satisfied  if  her  majesty  was  not  put 
in  complete  possession  of  her  rights  as  queen,  and 
treated  with  that  respect  in  foreign  states  to  which 
from  her  high  rank  she  was  entitled.  Another 
mode  of  adjustment  was  then  proposed,  and  per- 
haps her  majesty's  advisers  had  gone  too  far  in 

meeting  the  views  of  those  with  whom  they  had 
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to  treat;  but  certainly  they  had  never  deviated  in 
the  least  from  the  fixed  principle  they  had  laid 
down  when  agreeing  to  her  majesty's  residence 
abroad.  It  was  true,  that  the  question  of  the 
liturgy  had  not  been  mentioned,  nor  did  he  think 
it  necessary,  because  he  believed  that  the  express 
mention  of  her  majesty's  name  was  absolutely  com- 
prehended in  her  rights  as  queen  of  England.  This 
argument  he  should  always  maintain,  and  should 
be  ready  to  debate  the  question  over  and  over 
again,  upon  the  grounds  that  her  majesty's  name 
must  necessarily  be  restored  to  the  liturgy,  by  her 
rights  and  privileges  as  queen  being  recognised. 
If  the  king  had  his  place  in  the  liturgy,  it  was 
no  less  a  principle  of  right  that  the  queen  should 
have  her's  likewise.  As  to  the  case  of  the  queen 
of  George  I.  to  which  allusions  had  been  made,  it 
was  not  at  all  in  point.  She  had  been  guilty 
of  certain  practices  in  Hanover,  which  com- 
promised her  character,  and  was  never  considered 
as  queen  of  England.  On  the  continent  she  lived 
under  the  designation  of  Princess  of  Halle,  and 
though  the  prince  of  Wales  had  afterwards  called 
her  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  embarras- 
sing the  government  of  his  father  to  which  he 
happened  to  be  opposed,  still  she  was  never  re- 
cognised in  any  other  character  than  as  electress 
of  Hanover.  With  respect  to  the  instances  of 
the  prince  of  Wales  and  the  duke  of  Cumberland, 
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whose  names  bad  been  erased  from  the  liturgy, 
they  were  equally  inapplicable  ;  and  the  rule  as 
it  referred  to  them,  would  have  been  more  ho- 
noured in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance. 
Exclusions  of  this  description  reflected  but  little 
credit  on  the  royal  family ;  and  if  there  was 
any  case  in  which  there  ought  to  be  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation and  forbearance,  it  was  when  differences 
existed  about  praying  to  the  Great  Father  of 
Mercy,  to  whom  all  ought  to  make  their  appeal ; 
and  whose  forgiveness  some  who  were  now  pre- 
sent might  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  im- 
plore, for  the  injuries  done  to  the  illustrious 
individual  whose  cause  he  so  humbly  advocated. 
The  noble  lord,  however,  would  have  it,  that  her 
majesty  was  of  course  prayed  for  in  the  prayer 
for  the  royal  family.  Admitted;  what  then  ?  As 
well  might  the  noble  lord  have  said,  that  her 
majesty's  name  was  included  in  the  prayer  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  This  was  quite 
as  good  an  answer  as  he  could  make  to  the  sin- 
gular proposition  of"  the  noble  lord.  The  noble 
lord  had  said,  that  the  omission  of  her  majesty's 
name,  was  a  measure  decided  upon  by  the  king 
him  self  in  his  closet.  Who  was  the  king  in  his 
closet  ?  He  knew  of  no  king  in  his  closet  existing 
in  this  country.  During  her  majesty's  residence 
in  Italy,  no  notification  of  the  death  of  the  late 
king  was  made  to  her  majesty;  yet  though  no 


information  of  events  in  England  was  given  to  the 
queen,  it  was  not  for  want  of  a  facility  of  access 
to  the  country  where  she  then  resided,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fact  of  the  Milan  Committee  having 
been  then  sitting,  and  in  regular  communication 
with  the  cabinet  at  home.  That  committee  made 
its  report,  and  was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  an 
eternal  stigma  on  the  laws  and  administration  of 
the  country,  if,  upon  such  report  her  majesty  had 
been  held  guilty,  without  affording  her  the  op- 
portunity of  vindicating  her  honor.  If  there 
were  not  good  and  substantial  grounds  for  the 
proceeding  adopted,  it  was  one  of  the  most  fla- 
grant violations  of  justice  and  daring  assaults  on 
freedom,  that  any  minister  ever  yet  had  the 
hardihood  to  recommend  to  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. What  was  it  that  was  done  in  this  case? 
Her  majesty  had  been  prejudged — she  had  not 
been  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  her. 
Her  guilt  was  taken  as  certain,  and  she  was  thus 
left  without  the  power  of  openly  proving  her 
innocence.  But  what  right  was  there  to  pre- 
sume upon  her  criminality  in  the  smallest  degree, 
no  charge  being  made  against  her  ?  Why  was  the 
sword  to  be  held  suspended  over  the  head  of  the 
queen?  The  reason  was — she  had  come  to  En- 
gland— this  was  her  whole  crime.  Yes,  the  grand 
accusation  against  her  was,  that  she  had  come  to 
this  country  to  meet  her  enemies  face  to  face, 
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and  dare  them  to  impeach  her.  The  noble  lord 
opposite  had  said,  that  ministers  could  not  now 
propose  to  the  king  a  retraction  of  steps  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  that  if  their  views  were  not  carried 
into  effect  they  must  lose  their  places.  He 
hoped  this  assertion  had  not  been  in  consequence 
of  any  previous  communication  with  any  party 
for  then  the  question  would  be,  not  whether 
the  queen  was  guilty  or  not,  but  whether  mi- 
nisters were  to  lose  their  places.  It  was  hardly 
fair  or  honourable  to  mix  up  with  the  considera- 
tion of  guilt  in  a  woman  these  political  specula- 
tions. If  there  was  an  imputation  of  guilt,,  her 
majesty  was  ready  to  [meet  the  charge  ;  she '  had 
given  proofs  of  it  by  her  coming  to  this  country. 
Indeed  after  what  had  passed  at  St.  Omer's,  she 
had  hardly  any  option  but  to  come  here.  There 
was  no  other  course  left  her,  charged  as  she  was, 
and  the  question  of  whether  she  had  a  yacht,  or 
a  palace  was  of  minor  importance  compared  with 
that.  However,  it  could  not  be  concealed  that 
her  majesty  must  have  contrasted  her  reception 
in  1820,  from  that  she  had  met  with  in  1795, 
when  she  first  came  to  this  country.  He  wished 
much  things  had  not  led  her  majesty  to  draw 
this  melancholy  contrast,  nnd  he  applauded  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  who  shewed  so  much  en- 
thusiasm towards  a  fellow  woman.  Why  should 
it  be  charged  upon  her,  that  she  came  hither  in 
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a  hired  packet,  or  took  up  her  lodging  at  n  private 
house  ;  it  was  no  fault  of  her's,  it  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  system  of  measures  adopted  by 
ministers  towards  that  high  personage.  Why  lay 
to  her  charge  that  she  overlooked  the  punctilio 
of  form  due  to  her  station?  All  this  she  was 
content  to  risk;  she  only  recollected  that  she 
was  in  the  nature  of  one  accused  ?  Having  en- 
deavoured to  point  out  the  injustice  to  which 
her  majesty  was  exposed,  he  would  conclude  by 
leaving  her  case  with  confidence  in  the  hands  of 
the  members  of  that  house,  convinced,  that  as 
gentlemen,  and  men  of  honor,  they  would  feel  the 
full  force  of  such  an  appeal. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said  he  should  endeavour 
to  look  at  the  question  with  an  unprejudiced 
mind,  and  abstain  from  saying  a  word  that  could 
be  construed  into  the  expression  of  want  of  res- 
pect to  either  party.  The  honourable  mover  of 
the  address  had,  in  his  opinion,  given  a  very  er- 
roneous view  of  the  subject.  The  house  were 
not  in  a  dilemma.  There  was  no  possibility  to 
their  consenting  that  the  green  bag  should  be 
opened,  consulting,  as  they  did,  the  interest  of  the 
royal  family  and  the  public.  As  to  the  question 
regarding  the  insertion  of  the  queen's  name  in  the 
liturgy,  whether  that  was  a  matter  of  right  or  not, 
was  of  no  importance.  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  at  one  time  said,  that  no  insult  was  intended 
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'by  the  omission ;  and  soon  after  admitted  that 
there  was,  by  declaring  that  the  measure  was 
adopted  inconsequence  of  the  charges  contained 
against  her  in  the  green  bag,  which  were  upon 
the  vilest  authority.  The  noble  lord  had  advised 
the  omission  upon  those  grounds,  and  then  was 
surprised  that  her  majesty  had  objected  to  it 
After  having  used  all  the  circumlocution  of  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  were  masters,  to  avoid  call- 
ing her  majesty  the  queen,  ministers  wondered 
at  her  demanding  that  point  of  honor,  which  it 
would  be  better  for  her  to  yield  every  thing  than 
for  a  moment  think  of  giving  up.  Now  he  who 
held  a  threat  in  one  hand,  and  a  bribe  in  the 
other — what  was  to  be  thought  of  him  ?  Her 
majesty  knew  nothing  of  the  process  which  was 
intended  to  be  instituted  against  her ;  but  a  threat 
was  held  out  against  her,  which  she  naturally  con* 
sidered  a  threat  against  her  life.  It  was,  how- 
ever, conditional.  She  rejected  the  condition  with 
contempt.  She  refused  the  money  which  mi- 
nisters were  prodigal  enough  to  offer,  and  came 
boldly  forward  to  meet  the  charge.  This  was 
indeed  a  proof  of  as  great  magnanimity  as  that 
which  had  distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  furnished  most  powerful  pre- 
sumption of  innocence,  for  she  appeared  in  Eng- 
land under  an  imputation  sufficient  to  break  any 
spirit.  The  noble  lord  denied  that  a  bribe  had 
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been  offered.  This  was  something  like  one  of 
the  characters  in  a  play — Foigard,  he  believed— 
who  was  asked  by  a  girl,  whether  taking  money 
is  not  bribe,  and  said,  "  If  you  take  money  first 
it  is  a  bribe ;  but  if  you  take  it  afterwards,  it  is 
only  a  remuneration."  Ministers  acted  on  this 
principle,  but  her  majesty  rejected  their  remu- 
neration. Then  they  came  down  with  their 
green  bag.  Now,  if  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  to  pursue  the  threatened  course — if  they 
had  advised  the  king  to  pursue  it,  there  could  be 
no  means  of  retracting  it — there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  an  alternative  :  for,  if  there  was  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  alternative,  there  eould  be  no  jus- 
tification. When  he  considered  the  misfortunes 
of  this  high-minded  and  unhappy  lady,  placed  as 
she  was  in  a  situation  which  afforded  her  no  de- 
fence, such  as  other  women  were  able  to  command, 
without  control  of  any  kind,  and  broken  from 
almost  all  connection  with  her  family,  he  could 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  if  she  had  miscon- 
ducted herself  in  the  manner  attributed  to  her, 
there  did  not  exist  a  person  with  the  feelings 
of  a  man  who  would  not  shed  tears  of  pity,  in- 
stead of  pursuing  her  with  an  arm  of  vengeance 
under  the  mask  of  friendship.  The  king  he  be- 
lieved to  be  incapable  of  conduct  so  little  calcu- 
lated to  keep  up  the  dignity  of  the  crown.  For 
his  majesty  there  was  a  variety  of  excuses.  Who 
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could  tell  what  the  conduct  of  those  pick-thanks 
and  miscreants  might  have  been,  who  had  col- 
lected them  from  sources  as  vile  as  themselves. 
They  might  have  misled  his  judgment,  and  irri- 
tated his  passions.  For  his  majesty  there  was 
great  excuse ;  but  what  apology  was  there  for 
ministers  ?  There  was  nothing  to  blind  their  judg- 
ment ;  and,  if  they  saw  that  base  persons  were 
whispering  in  the  royal  ear,  their  minds  were 
calm,  and  they  had  the  additional  obligation  of 
an  oath  to  speak  the  truth  to  the  king.  If  they 
yielded  to  his  passions,  they  were  the  worst  of 
traitors.  If  ministers  had  advised  his  majesty  to 
send  down  an  accusation  in  the  green  bag,  they 
should  have  considered  it  in  all  its  parts.  It  was 
nothing  to  them  whether  she  was  abroad  or  not. 
They  were  bound  to  pursue  one  steady,  inflexi- 
ble course.  -No,  they  said  she  might  riot  abroad 
as  much  as  she  pleased,  and  they  would  supply 
her  with  the  means  of  doing  so.  It  was  only 
when  she  should  come  home  that  the  green  bag 
was  to  make  its  appearance.  The  good  sense  of  the 
house  agreed  with  him  that  that  bag  should  never 
be  opened.  The  moment  ministers  said  the  thing 
was  negotiable,  there  was  an  end  to  all  inquiry. 
The  honourable  mover  of  the  address  had  said, 
(but  whether  that  member  was  in  the  secret  of 
ministers  or  not,  he  could  not  tell) — that  tta  green 

bag  contained  such  abominable  disclosures  of  filth 
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as  must  stifle  all  morality.  It  was  a  strange  way 
of  keeping  up  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  to  place 
all  those  things  before  the  public  eye  !  In  fact, 
nothing  could  be  a  more  hostile  course,  even  sup- 
posing the  contents  to  be  true.  But  he  believed 
the  green  bag  to  be  as  false  as  it  was  filthy.  At 
alT events,  whether  the  imputations  were  true  or 
false,  the  house  could  not  go  into  the  question, 
for  no  public  interests  were  concerned ;  and,  if 
they  were,  mi-nisters  had  shown  themselves  willing 
enough  to  compromise  them.  He  had  a  right  to 
say  they  were  false.  This  Pandora's  box,  with- 
out hope  at  the  bottom,  whether  it  contained  truth 
or  not,  should  never  be  opened.  An  honest  coun- 
sellor would  advise  his  majesty  not  to  proceed, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  impression.  But 
all  this  was  done  for  no  other  purpose  but  that 
of  driving  the  queen  out  of  the  kingdom.  Her 
reply  was,  that  she  was  determined  to  be  the 
champion  of  her  own;  honor,  and  they  might,  if 
they  pleased,  put  their  money  in  their  pockets. 
They  were  ready  to  grant  her  majesty  any  thing, 
would  she  but  consent  to  remove  from  them  the 
embarrassment  of  her  presence  ;  but  she  had  come 
to  this  kingdom  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  and  out  of  it  she  never  would  go  under  the 
hoo tings  of  her  former  admirers.  It  would  be  bet- 
ter for  her  to  lose  twenty  lives.  Ministers,  he  be- 
lieved, had  not  advised  in  this  unfortunate  case 


They  came  down  most  reluctantly,  but  they  had 
no  alternative.  An  honest  minister  would,  if  he 
felt  a  repugnance  to  any  act  which  his  master 
wished  to  perform,  say  candidly,  I  cannot  do  it, 
and  not  run  so  dangerous  a  career  as  that  in 
which  others  were  engaged,  Ministers  who 
screwed  their  courage  to  such  a  course,  should 
take  care  that  their  heads  did  not  follow.  The 
queen  had  acted  with  great  judgment ;  she  stood 
in  need  of  no  advice,  and  she  pursued  the  best. 
If  her  majesty  was  fit  to  be  addressed  by  that 
house,  she  certainly  was  not  fit  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  contents  of  a  green  bag  ;  and,  it  was  ex- 
traordinary to  him  how  a  minister  could  come 
forward  with  a  green  bag  in  one  hand,  ana  an 
address  in  the 'other.  But  the  worthy  mover 
had  not  said  where  the  resolution  was  to  go.  It 
was  not  known  what  was  to  be  done  with  it.  Whe- 
ther or  not  the  speaker  >vould  be  directed  to  go 
up  with  his  majesty's  ministers  to  the  queen  with 
it.  At  all  events,  the  address  was  jto  good  lan- 
guage and  respectful,  and  so  far  evidence  against 
her  majesty  being  bad.  But  suppose  the 
queen  refused  the  house— or  suppose  she  refused 
to  answer  if  she  did  receive  them.  In  fact,  her 
majesty  could  not  return  an  answer.  The  go- 
vernment might  take  her  fortune  if  they  pleased, 
but  she  could  not  part  with  her  honour,  even 
though  the  plan  of  ministers  might  be  to  get  an 
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opportunity  of  sneaking  off  with  their  green  bag- 
He  protested  against  any  inquiry  in  the  name  of 
the  king,  the  royal  family,  the  queen,  and  the 
country.  The  case  could  not  be  proceeded  in  if 
the  evidence  were  clear  of  all  reproach.  Minis- 
ters were  compounding  high  treason,  or  what  Uvas 
as  bad  in  effect.  Was  it  not  conduct  like  that  of 
the  wretch  who  extorted  money  by  threats  of 
some  atrocious  charge?  Even  if  the  queen  had 
shrunk  from  the  charge,  it  would  have  been  far 
from  evidence  of  guilt.  He  had  known  men  of 
excellent  characters  who  had  -given  money  to 
escape  imputation,  and,  why  might  not  a  female 
have  shrunk  from  so  tremendous  a  charge  as  that 
with  which  the  queen  had  been  so  basely  threat- 
ened ?  The  house  of  commons  could  not  look  at 
those  two  parties  engaged  in  a  combat  nearly 
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mortal,  or  patiently  endure  a  contest  which  must 
be  one  of  destruction  ?  If  his  majesty's  ministers 
had  only  treated  the  queen  with  common  decency 
— if  they  had  not  exposed  her  to  all  the  insults 
of  understrapping  diplomacy,  all  this  would  not 
have  happened.  What  good  sense,  what  policy 
was  there  in  irritating  her  majesty— in  provoking 
her  to  come  over  to  this  country,  in  which  her 
ver)^  breath  seemed  to  government  to  be  pestilen- 
tial!? If  she  had  not  been  insulted  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  she  would  not  have  troubled  them. 
Even  if  all  that  had  been  said  of  her  majesty  was 
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true,  why  send  spies  and  pickthanks  to  take  it  up, 
for  the  purpose  of  polluting  England  with  it?  Why 
not  allow  it  to  remain  where  it  was  ?  There  was 
neither  common  sense  nor  common  honesty  in  the 
proceeding.  In  the  first  place,  ministers  basely 
complied  with  wishes  which  they  ought  to  have 
contradicted. — Anxious  to  avoid  their  constitu- 
tional responsibility,  they  came  to  that  house  for 
advice.  That  step  once  taken,  it  was  impossible 
to  retread  it.  Alarmed  at  what  they  had  done, 
when  !;they  were  brought  to  the  test,  and  when 
nothing  on  earth  ought  to  have  tempted  them  to 
change  their  determination,  they  hesitated,  and  ex- 
pressed a  disposition  to  compromise.  The  queen, 
that  most  unfortunate  lady,  was  pursued  by  one 
part  of  his  majesty's  government  for  her  vices,  by 
another  part  for  her  good  qualities.  She  had  been 
called  amiable,  fascinating,  generous,  kind-hearted. 
He  who  called  her  so,  had  talked  of  his  "  ardent 
affection,"  of  that  "  ardent  affection/'  he  had  given 
what  were  surely  the  strangest  proofs !  The  right 
honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  must,  of 
course,  be  well  acquainted  with  all  the  information 
hostile  to  her  majesty,  which  had  been  crammed 
into  the  bag;  and  yet,  after  having  consented  to 
lay  that  bag  on  the  table,  he  came  down  to  the 
house,  and  affected  to  talk  of  her  majesty  as  "the 
life,  and  grace,  and  ornament  of  society."  Her 
majesty  had  so  many  virtues,  it  seemed,  that  she 
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could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  England,  Fac- 
tion had  "  marked  her  for  its  own."  The  only  fac- 
tion, however,  that  had  done  so,  was  the  faction 
with  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  connected.  That  faction  bad  once  held  her 
up  against  her  husband.  Who  could  tell  whether 
the  alienated  mind  of  the  king  (if  alienated  it  was) 
might  not  be  attributable  to  that  proceeding?  Who 
could  tell  what  might  not  have  been  the  conse- 
quences of  the  proceedings  of  that  time  when  the 
queen  was  made  u$e  of  by  a  faction,  whiqh,  having 
obtained  its  base  purposes,  as  basely  deserted  her? 
The  right  honorable,  gentleman,  however  high  his 
approbation  of  her  majesty,  might  still  think  it 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  her,  But  how  could  he  re- 
concile that  approbation  with  the  proposed  mode 
of  getting  rid  of  her?  If  it  had  been  proposed  to 
her  majesty  to  leave  the  country  with  all  the  ho- 
nors of  wpr,  it  ww!4  hav§  been  something;  but 
to  send  her  to  the  continent  by  the  explosion  of 
the  green  bag,  covered  \yith  filth.  The  honourable 
baronet  concluded  ^y  a  recapitulation  of  his  argu- 
ments, and  by  ftgairj  protesting  against  adopting 
the  dilemma  Adverted  to  by  the  honorable  member 
for  Bramber.  An  investigation  founded  on  the 
green  bag  would  be  fruitless,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  those  for  whom  it  might  be  instituted.  If  her 
majesty  was  ,as  deeply  dyed  in  guilt  as  her  bitter- 
est enemies  asserted,  the  people  out  of  doors,  if 


Wete  eonvicted  on  green  bag  information, 
Would  believe  her  to  be  as  white  as  show.  (The 
honorable  baronet  sat  down  amidst  the  loudest 
cheers.) 

Mr.  Canning  declared,  that  he  would  abstain 
from  all  topics  of  irritation,  decline  the  invitation 
to  6ombat  thrown  out  by  the  honorable  baronet, 
and  recall  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  ques- 
tion immediately  before  them — the  last  hope  held 
dtit  Of  avoiding  an  inquiry  which  so  large  a  part 
of  the  house  and  the  country  earnestly  deprecated. 
Upon  another  occasion  he  should  avail  himself  of 
a  proper  opportunity  of  answering  the  most  bois- 
terous accusers,  and  the  loudest  cheers.  He  as- 
sured the  house,  that  if  the  queen  had  not  re- 
turned to  this  country,  all  idea  of  charge  would 
have  been  given  up ;  but  her  return  left  no  alter- 
native, and  it  became  necessary  either  to  acknow- 
ledge her  majesty,  and  place  her  in  possession  of 
all  the  privileges  of  queen,  or  to  show  the  reasons 
for  not  doing  so. 

Mr.  Tierney  began  by  observing,  that  the  speech 
of  the  honorable  baronet  was  one  which  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  could 
not  answer :  such  a  speech  degraded  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  right  honourable  gentleman  should 
wait  until  its  impression  had  worn  away,  before 
he  could  hope  that  his  arguments  would  have  in- 
fluence or  success.  He  then  proceeded  to  con- 
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sider  the  original  resolution,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  he  could  not  vote  with  the  member  for 
Bramber,  as  the  motives  of  every  man  who  did 
not  were  liable  to  be  misconstrued;  but  still  his 
sense  of  duty  was  superior  to  his  fear  of  misappre- 
hension. He  thought  the  resolution  was  of  a  na- 
ture to  commit  the  house.  l£  was  right  td  take 
into  consideration  what  the  opinion  of  the  other 
house  might  be,  if  a  similar  proposition  was  laid 
before  it.  How  it  might  be  received  was  not  to 
be  guessed  at.  Some  time  should  at  least  be  given 
which  might  at  least  avert  some  difficulties.  He 
thought  the  debate  ought  to  be  adjourned.  If  it 
were  adjourned  to  to-morrow,  her  majesty's  deter- 
mination could  also  be  known.  It  would  be  im- 
possible that  an  inquiry  could  be  proceeded  in,  if 
the  resolution  was  passed.  Yet  the  noble  lord  had 
pressed  the  house  for  inquiry — had  spoken  of  its 
absolute  and  immediate  necessity  ;  and  now  he  de-' 
clared  he  would  vote  for  this  proposition.  Was 
such  conduct  consistent,  manly,  dignified — was  it, 
in  short,  intelligible?  That  noble  lord,  when  he 
urged  an  inquiry,  would  have  it  to  be  the  only 
mode  which  could  secure  the  honor  of  the  crown 
and  the  interests  of  the  country;  yet  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  honorable  member  for  Bramber  went  so 
far  as  to  say,  that  an  investigation  would  produce 
no  honor  to  the  crown,  and  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  state.  Here  were  the  two  opinions 
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diametrically  opposite;  yet  the  noble  lord  sup- 
ported each  in  turn,  and  surmounted  all  their  in- 
consistency by  a  logic  peculiar  to  himself. 

Mr.  Brougham  rose  to  make  some  explanations. 
He  said  that  he  was  anxious  that  her  majesty 
should  not  be  loaded  with  any  new  difficulties  be- 
fore her  day  of  trial.  He  had  been  misunderstood 
when  he  said,  speaking  of  her  majesty's  name  hav- 
ing been  omitted  in  the  liturgy,  that  it  was  "  a 
trifle  light  as  air :"  he  considered  the  recognition 
as  a  trifle ;  for  her  claim  to  that  title  was  clearly 
independent  of  such  a  recognition.  She  was  the 
queen  of  England  as  long  as  she  was  the  king's 
wedded  wife,  and  whether  her  name  was  continued 
in  the  liturgy  or  not,  it  could  not  alter  this  para- 
mount consideration.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  adjourn,  in  order  to  learn  the  queen's  determina- 
tion, no  more  than  it  would  be  necessary  in  passing 
an  order  of  council,  to  send  for  instance  to  America, 
to  learn  how  it  was  likely  to  affect  those  to  whom 
it  applied.  It -had  been  said  that  the  queen  was 
soundly  advised  when  dissuaded  from  returning  to 
this  country.  He  (Mr.  B.)  had  not  dissuaded  her 
from  returning  at  all;  that  question  had  never 
been  started,  but  he  advised  her  to  suspend  her 
journey  for  a  few  days,  until  a  courier  should  re- 
turn to  St.  Omer's  from  this  country.  He  never 
advised  her  to  abstain  altogether.  It  had  been 

said  also,  that  the  advice  which  had  prompted  her 

d  d 
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to  a  hasty  return  was  far  from  being  judicious. 
But  he  (Mr.  B.)  verily  believed  that  her  only  ad- 
viser in  that  step  had  been  her  own  great  spirit. 
It  reflected  lasting  honor  upon  her,  though  it 
would  not  have  reflected  the  same  honor  upon  any 
other  adviser.  It  proved  her  consciousness  of  in- 
nocence, and  her  fearlessness  to  meet  her  accusers. 
He  then  said  a  few  words  on  the  proposal  from 
lord  Liverpool  to  the  queen,  which  had  remained 
with  himself  for  several  months  without  being 
produced.  He  said  that  he  had  not  received  it  as 
a  communication  to  be  forwarded  quam  primus  ; 
but  as  one  on  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a  personal  interview.  She  was  at  the  time,  when 
he  received  it,  in  Italy — he  could  not  go  there  for 
the  purpose  of  delivering  it  on  account  of  other 
avocations,  and  the  necessity  of  his  being  on  the 
spot  to  defend  the  interests  of  her  majesty,  if  they 
should  become  incidentally  the  subject  of  debate. 
He  added,  that  it  was  not  then  the  time  to  relate 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  which  had  pre- 
vented its  delivery  by  the  hands  of  a  noble  friend 
of  his,  who  could  have  discharged  the  duty  as  he 
©ught.  He  concluded  by  stating,  that  the  queen 
could  not  safely  give  up  those  points  on  which  the 
negotiation  had  failed. 

Mr.   C.  II.  Hutchinxon  made  a  long  and  able 

statement   in   vindication  of  the  conduct   of  his 
;_- 

noble  relative  (lord  Butchipson),  who  had  made 
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the  proposal  to  the  queen  at  St.  Qmer's.  He 
expressed  also  his  opinion,  that  her  majesty  was 
badly  advised  in  making  a  precipitate  return  to 
England ;  but  he  declared  himself  hostile  to  all 
proceedings  by  green  bags  and  secret  committees. 
He  would  vote  for  none  but  the  most  public  and 
open  investigation.  Some  remarks  which  he 
made  upon  what  had  fallen  from  Mr.  Brougham 
relative  to  lord  Hutchinson  not  having  had  any 
official  instruction,  called  up 

Mr.  Brougham,  who  declared  that  he  was  as 
anxious  for  the  vindication  of  lord  Hntchinson's 
character  as  the  honorable  member  could  be, 
but  the  time  was  not  yet  come.  He  had  not,  as 
was  stated,  expressed  indignation  and  astonish- 
ment at  the  proposal  made  by  lord  Hutchinson ; 
but  her  majesty  had  done  fco. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question,  when  the  amend- 
ment of  lord  A.  Hamilton  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  The  house  then  divided  on  the  reso- 
lution moved  by  Mr.  Wilberforce :  Ayes,  391— - 
Noes,  124.  Majority  in  favour  of  the  original 
motion,  267. 

A  conversation  now  arose  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  resolution  was  to  be  presented  to  her 
majesty. 

The  Speaker  said  the  usual  mode  was  to  com- 
municate it  to  some  of  the  officers,  of  her  majesty's 
household. 
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Mr.  Den  man  hoped  it  would  be  conveyed  in  the 
most  respectful  manner ;  and  he  was  confident  it 
must  be  the  wish  of  the  house  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,Mr.  S.  Wortley,Sir.T.  Ackland, 
and  Mr.  Bankes  were  then  named  and  appointed 
to  wait  upon  her  majesty,  and  present  to  her 
the  resolution  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Tiernpy  wished  to  know  from  the  noble 
lord,  if  it  was  to  he  understood  that  ministers 
assented  to  have  the  address  presented  to  her 
majesty  with  the  usual  ceremony  observed  in 
addresses  to  the  royal  consort  ? 

Lord  Castl&reagh  thought  that  the  nature  of 
the  debate  would  furnish  a  proper  answer  to  the 
right  honourable  gentleman. 

Mr.  Tierney :  Does  the  noble  lord  know  where 
her  majesty  is  to  be  found  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  was  a  consider- 
ation for  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  present  it 
to  her. 

The  great  and  unparalleled  interest  attached  to 
the  proceedings  in  parliament  in  this  momen- 
tous question,  induces  us  to  give  the  arguments 
at  full,  as  an  almost  official  character  is  thereby 
given  to  the  events  as  they  have  arisen,  or  may 
in  future  arise,  and  many  circumstances  are  thus 
brought  into  one  focus  connected  with  the  illus- 
trious parties,  which  would  otherwise  never  have 
been  exposed  to  public  investigation. 


C 

In  the  house  of  peers  on  the  23d,  ministers 
were  not  present,  but  Lord  Grey  rose,  and  stated 
that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  put  a  question  to 
Lord  Liverpool  if  he  had  seen  the  noble  lord  in 
his  place,  the  object  of  which,  was  to  discover 
whether  ministers  had  it  in  contemplation  to  al- 
ter their  course  of  proceeding  upon  the  ques- 
tion relative  to  her  majesty,  or  to  persevere  in 
the  inquiry  by  a  secret  committee.  His  lord- 
ship observed  that  the  question  had  now  as- 
sumed a  character  altogether  new,  that  the  re- 
solution which  had  been  carried  by  ministers, 
aided  by  a  large  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, declaring  an  inquiry  "  whatever  might  be 
its  result,  to  be  derogatory  to  the  interests  of 
the  crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  country,"  was  of  itself  a  strong  proof  of  the 
impropriety  of  the  course  which  ministers  had 
induced  the  house  to  adopt,  as  they  supported 
in  one  house  a  proposition  which  condemned  ex- 
pressly what  they  had  attempted  to  carry  into 
effect  in  the  other.  He  said  that,  in  the  new 
aspect  which  the  case  had  taken,  if  the  noble 
earl  to  whom  he  alluded  should  persist  in  the 
committee,  he  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him 
to  submit  a  proposition  to  the  house  on  the 
following  Monday,  to  meet  the  altered  nature  of 
this  distressing  and  important  subject. 

It    having  been    understood    from    the    par- 
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liamentary  proceedings  of  the  23d,  that   the  de- 
putation of  the  house   of  commons,  appointed  to 
wait  on  her  majesty  with  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  house  on  that  night,  would   perform  their 
solemn  and  important  duty  on  the  following  Sa- 
turday,   about    mid-day,    public     curiosity    was 
strongly  excited  to  know  the  result,  and  accord- 
ingly a   great  assemblage  was  collected  round  the 
residence  of  her  majesty.      The  crowd  began    to 
assemble  at  an  early  hour.     By  one  o'clock  an  im- 
mense  multitude  had  assembled.     The  whole   of 
Portman-street  was  filled  from  the  square  to  Ox- 
ford-street ;  and  noblemen  and  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back, ladies    in    open    carriages,  and    persons    of 
all   ages   and    descriptions  on   foot,   were  confu- 
sedly mingled  together     The  windows  and  bal- 
conies  were    filled    with   spectators   of   all  ages 
and  ranks.      Many   persons    of    distinction,  and 
elegantly  dressed  females  were  observed  amongst 
them,   and,   it    would    be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  interesting  and   enlivening  scene  than  that 
which  Portman-street  exhibited,  immediately  be- 
fore the  arrival   of  the  deputation,    and    during 
its  stay.     The  only  symptom  of  discontented  feel- 
ing which  manifested  itself  was  on  the  arrival  of 
the  deputation,  about  a  quarter  past  one  o'clock. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  and  Mr.  Wortley  occupied   the 
first   carriage.      As  soon  as  they  made  their  ap- 
pearance,  strong  feelings  of  displeasure  were  in- 
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dicated  by  hissing,  hooting,  and   groaning,  which 
continued  as  the  carriages  of  sir.  T.  A  eland  and 
Mr.  Bankes  drove  up  to  the  door.      All  the  four 
members  alighted  without  any  interruption.  They 
were  dressed  in  full  court  costume,  and  shewed  a 
proper  insensibility  to  the  uncourteous  manner  in 
which  they  were   greeted  by  the  multitude,  who 
vociferated  "  No  address  !'*   The   carriages   of  the 
honourable  members  passed  on   towards   the  ad- 
joining  square,  and  the  crowd  continued   in  psi* 
tient  expectation  for  the  result  of  the   interview. 
About  three-quarters  of  an    hour   intervened   be- 
tween   the   entrance    and  the   departure  of    the 
deputation.      When  they  were  introduced  to  her 
majesty,  she  was  standing  in   the    drawing-room, 
attended  by  lady  A.  Hamilton,  and  having  on  her 
right  Mr.  Brougham,  and  on   her  left  Mr.  Den- 
man,  both  in  their  full-bottomed  wigs  and  gowns, 
as  if  at  court.  The  folding  doors  were  then  thrown 
open,  and  the  four  deputies  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons in  full    court  dresses  entered  and  were  se- 
verally presented  to  her  majesty  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
who  informed  her  majesty  of  the  places  for  which 
they  were  members.      They  severally  knelt  and 
kissed    her    majesty's    hand.       Mr.   Wilberforce 
read    the  following   resolutions,  by  command    of 
the   house  : — 

"  Jovijj  £2>  diejunii,  1820. 

"Resolved — That  this   house  has  learned,  with 
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unfeigned  and  deep  regret,  that  the  late  endea- 
vours to  frame  an  arrangement  which  might 
avert  the  necessity  of  a  public  inquiry  into 
the  information  laid  before  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  have  not  led  to  that  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  the  existing  differences  in  the  royal 
family  which  was  so  anxiously  desired  by  par- 
liament and  the  nation. 

'•  That  this  house,  fully  sensible  of  the  objec- 
tions which  the  queen  might  justly  feel  to  taking 
upon  herself  the  relinquishment  of  any  points  in 
which  she  might  have  conceived  her  own  dig- 
nity and  honor  t©  be  involved,  yet  feeling  the 
inestimable  importance  of  an  amicable  and  final 
adjustment  of  the  present  unhappy  differences, 
cannot  forbear  declaring  its  opinion,  that  when 
such  large  advances  have  been  made  towards 
that  object,  her  majesty,  by  yeilding  to  the  earn- 
est solicitude  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  for- 
bearing to  press  further  the  adoption  of  these 
propositions  on  which  any  material  difference  of 
opinion  yet  remains,  would  by  no  means  be  un- 
derstood to  indicate  any  wish  to  shrink  from 
inquiry,  but  would  only  be  deemed  to  afford  a 
renewed  proof  of  the  desire  which  her  majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  to  submit 
her  own  wishes  to  the  authority  of  parliament ; 
thereby  entitling  herself  to  the  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  couse  of  commons,  and  sparing 
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this  house  the  painful  necessity  of  those  public 
discussions,  which,  whatever  might  be  their  ul- 
timate result,  could  not  but  be  distressing  to  her 
majesty's  feelings — disappointing  to  the  hopes 
of  parliament — derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire 

"  Ordered — That  these  resolutions  belaid  before 
her  majesty. 

"  Ordered— That  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Stuart 
Wortley,  Sir  T.  Acland,  and  Mr.  Bankes,  do  at- 
tend her  majesty  with  the  said  resolutions. 

"J.  DYSON." 

Her  majesty  delivered  to  Mr.  Brougham  the 
following  answer,  which  he  read  by  her  ma- 
jesty's command,  and  delivered  it  to  Mr.  Wii- 
berforce : 

"  I  am  bound  to  receive  with  gratitude,  every 
atempt  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
interpose  its  high  mediation,  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  those  unhappy  differences  in  the  royal 
family,  which  no  person  has  so  much  reason  to 
deplore  as  myself.  And  with  perfect  truth  I 
can  declare  that  an  entire  reconcilement  of  those 
differences  effected  by  the  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, on  principles  consistent  with  the  honor 
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and  dignity  of  all   the   parties,  is  still  the  object 
nearest  to  my    heart. 

"  I  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  my  deep 
sense  of  the  affectionate  language  of  these  reso- 
lutions. It  shews  the  house  of  commons  to  be 
the  faithful  representative  of  that  generous  peo- 
ple, to  whom  I  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  that  can 
never  be  repaid.  I  am  sensible,  too,  that  I 
expose  myself  to  the  risk  of  displeasing  those 
who  may  soon  be  the  judges  of  my  conduct. 
— But  I  trust  to  their  candour  and  their  sense 
of  honor,  confident  that  they  will  enter  into 
the  feelings  which  alone  influence  my  deter- 
mination. 

"It  would  ill  become  me  to  question  the 
power  of  parliament,  or  the  mode  in  which  it 
may  at  any  time  be  exercised. — But  however 
strongly  I  may  feel  the  necessity  of  submitting 
to  its  authority,  the  question,  whether  I  will 
make  myself  a  party  to  any  measure  proposed, 
must  be  decided  by  my  own  feelings  and  con- 
science, and  by  them  alone. 

44  As  a  subject  of  the  state,  I  shall  bow  with 
deference,  and,  if  possible,  without  murmur,  to 
every  act  of  the  sovereign  authority.  But,  as  an 
accused  and,  injured  queen,  1  owe  it  to  the  king, 
to  myself,  and  to  all  my  fellow-subjects,  not  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifice  of  any  essential  privilege, 
or  withdraw  my  appeal  to  those  principles  of 
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public   justice,  which  are  alike  the  safeguard   of 
the  highest    and  the  humblest  individual/' 

The  members  of  the  deputation  then  made 
their  obeisance  and  retired.  As  their  carriages 
were  called  for,  and  as  they  entered  them,  they 
were  saluted  in  the  same  unceremonious  manner 
as  when  they  arrived.  Mr.  Brougham  accom- 
panied the  deputation  to  the  door,  and  soon 
afterwards  left  the  house  in  company  with  Mr. 
Denman.  As  the  carriage  of  the  learned  gentle- 
men was  called,  and  as  they  entered  it,  they 
were  loudly  cheered  by  the  multitude,  who  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  their  horses  away  and 
to  drag  them  home.  This  testimony  of  popular 
applause  Mr.  Brougham  resisted,  and  the  mob 
with  some  appearance  of  dissappointment  yielded 
to  his  wishes.  They,  however,  asked  if  her  ma- 
jesty had  agreed  to  the  surrender  of  her  rights, 
and  were,  it  is  believed,  answered  in  the  negative. 
When  the  deputation  and  her  majesty's  law-of- 
ficers had  left  Portman-street,  the  multitude, 
which  still  continued  assembled,  began  a  loud 
huzzaing  and  clapping  of  hands,  and  calls  of 
"  The  queen  !  the  queen  !"  inviting  her  majesty 
to  appear  and  receive  their  applause.  Her  majesty 
obeying  the  call  appeared  on  the  balcony,  and  was 
received  with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm-.  Shouts  of 
"  Long  live  the  queen  ! — God  bless  you  "  continued 
for  several  minutes  Her  majesty  was  dressed  in  a 


robe  of  black  satin  richly  embroidered,  and  wore 
on  her  head  a  bandeau  of  laurel  leaves,  studded 
with  emeralds,  and  surmounted  with  a  superb 
plume  of  feathers.  The  crowd  continued  in  front 
qf  her  majesty's  residence  during  the  afternoon, 
and  by  repeated  shouts  evinced  an  enthusiastic 
feeling  in  her  favour.  The  report  was  spread  that 
she  had  rejected  the_overtures  for  any  compromise 
inconsistent  with  her  dignity  as  queen,  and  this 
seemed  to  add  fervor  to  the  affectionate  cheers 
of  the  people.  The  same  animated  scene  con- 
tinued till  long  after  dusk. 

The  house  of  commons  resolved  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion  to  depart  from  its  established  prac- 
tice of  adjourning  from  Friday  to  Monday,  and 
to  meet  on  the  Saturday ;  and,  although  the 
circumstance  of  the  queen  having  refused  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  house  was  generally 
knowrn,  yet  so  great  was  the  interest  excited  to 
ascertain  the  steps  which  would  be  in  consequence 
taken  by  the  legislature,  that  on  an  early  hour 
on  Saturday,  the  vicinity  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons was  crowded  by  all  descriptions  of  people, 
and  several  of  the  members  who  were  recognised, 
were  rather  uneourteouslygreeted'on  accountof  the 
opinons  which  they  had  expressed  against  thequeen. 

The  house  having  met  at  the  usual  time,  some 
preliminary  business  was  transacted,  when  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  accompained  by  Mr.  Stuart  Wortley, 
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entered  the  house.  The  former  was  loudly  called 
for;  but  Mr.  S.  Wortley  took  his  place  at  the  bar, 
attended  by  Mr.  Bankes  and  sir  T.  A  eland  (the 
deputation  appointed),  and  announced  that  the 
deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  her  majesty 
had  that  day  delivered  to  the  queen  the  resolutions 
of  that  house,  as  authorized  by  their  vote,  to  which 
her  majesty  had  returned  the  answer  which  we 
have  already  given. 

Her  majesty's  answer  was  then  read  by  Mr.  S. 
Wortley. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  who  had  also  a  copy  of  the 
answer,  and  who  corrected  Mr.  S.  Wortley,  in  a 
few  immaterial  words  in  the  course  of  reading  it,  was 
called  on  by  the  speaker,  carried  up  the  answer  to 
the  table,  and  deposited  it  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk. 

After  which,  General  Fergusson  rose  and  said, 
as  we  are  now  about  to  enter  upon  this  unhappy 
investigation,  which,  according  to  ministers,  so 
seriously  affects  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  at  large,  we  have  a  right,  I 
think,  before  we  proceed  further,  to  receive  some 
information  concerning  tranactions  which  have 
reference  to  this  painful  subject.  Before  we 
begin  the  consideration  of  the  inquiry,  I  beg  to 
ask  a  question  respecting  the  Milan  commission. 
Was  it  a  public  or  a  private  commission  ?  Was  it 
sanctioned  by  the  legitimate  advisers  of  the 
crown  ?  Was  there  a  report  from  it ;  and  if  so 


to  whom  was  it  made  ?  I  ahould  also  like  to  know 
by  whom  that  commission  was  appointed?  and 
by  whom  the  expense  was  defrayed  ?  I  hope  this 
question  will  receive  an  answer^  from  the  noble 
lord  opposite. 

Lord  Castlereagh-^-I  hope  the  honorable  and 
gallant  general  will  excuse  me  on  the  present 
occasion,  for  reminding  him,  that  when  we  agreed 
to  meet  to-day,  it  was  specifically  understood  by 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Brougham),  and  1  believe  by  others,  that  we 
were  not  to  meet  for  discussion,  but  merely  to 
receive  the  queen's  answer.  As  we  are  to  enter 
upon  this  subject  on  Monday,  and  as  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  that  the  public  should  see  the 
whole  extent  of  this  painful  subject,  I  do  hope 
that  it  will  riot  be  expected  of  me  now  to  say  one 
word  more  that  can  lead  to  premature  discussion. 
I  must  therefore  decline  answering  the  honorable 
and  gallant  general's  question  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor  protested  against  the  dpfctrine 
laid  down  by  the  noble  lord,  that  his  agreement 
with  any  honorable  member  was  to  be  admitted 
as  a  bar  to  any  inquiry  which  others  might  think 
proper  to  make.  The  question  was  a  very  proper 
one,  and  he  thought  the  noble  lord  was  in  duty 
bound  to  give  it  an  explicit  answer.  He  need  not, 
of  course,  unless  he  chose;  but  as  he  had  said 
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that  the  house  was  now  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
question,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  better  against 
its  consequences,  he  thought  it  but  proper  that 
an  answer  should  be  given  to  so  serious  a  ques- 
tion as  that  put  by  his  honorable  and  gallant 
friend.  It  related  to  an  occurrence  which  had 
either  arisen  from  an  authorized  or  unauthorized 
agency.  It  was  either  the  act  of  government,  or 
the  under-hand  dealing  of  others.  In  either  case 
it  was  material  to  know,  whether  the  transaction 
had  been  adopted  by  responsible  authorities. 
His  view  of  the  matter  was  this : — If  ministers 
saw  any  disposition  elsewhere  to  act  exclusive  of 
their  advice  upon  so  momentous  an  occasion — if 
they  saw  any  steps  taken,  which  they  could  not 
with  consistency  and  in  conformity  with  their 
duty  encourage,  they  were  bound  to  give  advice 
to  that  effect  to  their  royal  master ;  and  if  that 
advice  were  not  received  in  the  manner  they 
thought  it  was  entitled  to,  it  Was  their  duty  ;to 
resign.  He  did  assure  the  gentlemen  who  had 
just  indicated  their  feelings,  that  he  spoke  disin- 
terestedly ;  for  so  far  from  having  a  wish  that  his 
friends,  or  the  gentlemen  who  surrounded  him, 
should  get  into  place,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  a  greater  curse  could  befal  them,  or  a  greater 
calamity  visit  them,  than  to  succeed  to  the  places 
of  the  present  ministers,  in  the  state  of  misery  to 
which  those  ministers  had  by  their  counsels 
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reduced    the   country.      For   their   august   royal 
master,  from  whom  he   had  been  now  separated 
for  years,  he  entertained  the  highest  friendship,  if 
he  dare  speak  in  such  terms  of  his  sovereign,  to 
whom  he  yielded  in  respectful  duty  to  no  man. 
If  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  could  resume  his 
gravity,  he  would  tell  him  that  he  (Mr.  Taylor) 
spoke  feelingly  from   his  sense  of  the  state  of  the 
country,  and  not  from  any  spleen  that  could  be 
supposed  to  arise  from  his  having  been  separated 
as  it  were  from  that  sovereign,  perhaps  by  the 
counsels  of  that  noble  lord.     He  spoke  out  ho- 
nestly, and   under  an  imperious  sense  of  his  duty 
as  a  member  of  parliament.      If  in  what  he  had 
uttered  were  any  expressions  personally  hurtful  to 
the  feelings  of  the  illustrious  individual,  he  was 
ready  to  beg  pardon — but  not  of  the  noble  lord. 
He   could   assure   the    noble   lord,   that   he   was 
grossly  mistaken  if  he  thought  he  could  embar- 
rass him  (Mr.  Taylor)  by  any  thing  which  he 
could  do.     He  repeated   it,  that  he  lamented  to 
see  that  illustrious  individual  in  the  hands  of  the 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues.      The  noble  lord 
smiled  again.     Had  the  noble  lord  preserved  his 
grave  looks,  he  (Mr.  Taylor)  would  have  sat  down 
long  ago.     He  insisted  on  it,  that  the  question  of 
his  honorable  friend  was  perfectly  proper ;    and 
if  no  answer  should  be  given  to  it,  it  would  carry 
a  conviction  to  his  breast,  that  there  was  some- 
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thing  in  the  Milan  commission  so  odious  and  ob- 
jectionable, that  the  noble  lord  would  not  dare  to 
own  it.  He  strongly  objected  to  any  compromise 
on  the  part  of  his  honorable  friends.  He  thought 
it  highly  improper  for  the  house  to  be  ruled  in  its 
conduct,  in  an  affair  of  such  importance*  by  the  de-^ 
cision  of  two  or  three  individuals. 

Sir  R.  Wilson  did  not  wish  to  provoke  discus- 
sion, but  he  felt  it  necessary  to  ask  the  noble  lord 
if  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  king's  message 
would  be  resumed  on  Monday,  or  if  it  was  in- 
tended by  ministers  to  insist  on  the  appointment 
of  a  secret  committee?  He  asked  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information  for  his  constituents,  who 
were  anxious  to  seize  the  opportunity,  if  any 
should  offer,  to  express  their  objections  to  that 
mode  of  proceeding^  by  way  of  petition  to  the 
house. 

Lord  Ca&tlereagli  declined  giving  any  answer  to 
any  further  question. 

Mr.  R.  Martin  said,  that  no  man  was  more  dis- 
posed than  himself  to  feel  for  the  infirmities  pf 
human  nature.  Accordingly  he  felt  great  com- 
miseration for  the  infirmities  which  had  been  dis- 
played by  the  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last  but 
one.  His  speech  was  just  such  a  one  as  he  (Mr. 
Martin)  should  have  expected  to  hear  from  a  mi- 
nister newly  discarded  from  office,  on  addressing 
his  successors.  He  protested  against  the  speech 
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altogether;  which,  besides  that  it  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  business  before  the  house,  was  for  the 
greatest  part  about  himself.  It  was  highly  inde- 
corous to  be  putting  questions  to  the  noble  lord, 
especially  when  it  was  known  to  be  the  feeling  of 
the  house,  that  there  ought  to  be  no  discussion. 

The  house  then  adjourned  ;  but  numbers  collec- 
ted in  groups  to  read  the  queen's  reply  again,  and 
it  was  a  considerable  time  before  the  crowd,  which 
had  been  immense,  completely  dispersed. 

In  consequence  of  the  queen's  rejection  of  the 
advice  of  parliament,  ministers  saw  themselves 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  proceeding  to  the 
committee ;  and  this  measure  being  decided  upon, 
her  majesty  lost  no  time  in  sending  down  a  peti- 
tion to  the  house  of  lords,  appealing  strongly  against 
the  measures  to  be  pursued  against  her,  and  de- 
manding to  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the 
house.  This  petition  was  presented  on  Monday, 
the  26th,  by  lord  Dacre,  who  in  presenting  it  to 
their  lordships  regretted  that  the  illustrious  person 
had  not  been  enabled  to  place  it  on  the  table 
through  a  medium  better  calculated  to  give  weight 
to  the  proceeding,  namely,  through  that  of  the 
highest  authority  in  the  house  (the  lord  chancellor). 
Tn  this  petition  her  majesty  complained  of  the 
mode  of  inquiry  instituted  against  her,  being  a 
secret  committee.  She  complained  that  this  in- 
quiry respecting  her  conduct  was  instituted  at  a 
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period  when  she  had  not  time  to  procure  witnesses 
from  the  continent.  She  complained  that  by  this 
course  of  proceeding  an  unfavourable  impression 
might  be  made  against  her  before  she  had  an  op- 
portunity to  rebut  the  evidence  brought  secretly 
forward  by  her  accusers.  He  had  never  been  ho- 
noured with  her  majesty's  acquaintance,  nor  had 
he  the  slightest  communication  with  her.  Their 
lordships  must  be  aware  that  the  public  opinion 
was  decidedly  against  an  inquiry  by  a  secret  com- 
mittee, the  appointment  of  which  was  notoriously 
in  the  hands  of  his  majesty's  ministers.  Many  of 
the  names  included  in  the  list  of  that  committee 
were  those  of  noble  lords  who  had  already  given 
an  opinion  on  the  case.  The  list  contained  the 
names  of  four  cabinet  ministers,  and  of  two  persons 
of  high  station,  who  must  be  supposed  to  have  re- 
ceived impressions  unfavourable  to  the  illustrious 
person  accused.  It  was  not  to  be  believed  that 
the  venerable  prelate  at  the  head  of  the  church 
(the  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  or  the  noble  and 
learned  lord,  would  have  suffered  the  name  of  her 
majesty  to  be  excluded  from  the  liturgy,  had  they 
not  admitted  that  there  were  grounds  for  the  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  lord  Chancellor  had  no  objection  to  the 
petition  being  laid  on  the  table.  He  had  refused 
to  present  that  petition,  because  it  appeared  to 
him  better  that  it  should  be  presented  by  any 
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other  noble  lord  than  by  him.  He  had  happened 
not  to  know  the  mode  in  which  such  a  petition 
should  be  presented ;  and  the  journals  gave  him 
no  information.  If  he  erred  in  his  decision,  it 
was  not  from  any  disrespect  to  the  illustrious  indi- 
vidual in  question. 

The  petition  of  her  majesty  was  then  received, 
and  read  by  the  reading-clerk  at  the  table  as 
follows : 

"  To  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  in  Parliament  assembled. 

'• 
«  CAROLINE  R.— The  queen    having  been  informed  that 

proceedings  are  about  to  be  instituted  against  her  in  the  house  of 
lords.,  feels  it  necessary  to  approach  your  lordships  as  a  petitioner 
and  a  fellow  subject.  She  is  advised,  that,  according  to  the  forms 
of  your  lordships'  house,  no  other  mode  of  communication  is 
permitted.  Now,  as  at  all  times,  she  declares  her  perfect  readi- 
ness to  meet  every  charge  affecting  her  honor ;  and  she  chal- 
lenges the  most  complete  investigation  of  her  conduct.  But  she 
protests,  in  the  first  place,  against  any  secret  inquiry :  and  if  the 
Ixouse  of  lords  should  notwithstanding  persist  in  a  proceeding  so 
cpp£rar#  to  every  principle  of  justice  and  of  law,  she  must  in  the 
next  place  declare,  thnt  even  from  such  an  unconstitutional 
coarse  she  can  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  unless  it  be  instituted 
before  the  arrival  of  those  witnesses  whom  she  will  summon  im- 
mediately to  expose  the  -whole  of  the  machinations  against  her. 
Shea's  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  delay  whatever  in  finish- 
ing the  inquiry  ;  and  none  shall  be  occasioned  by  her  majesty. 
But  the  queen  cannot  suppose  that  the  house  of  lords  will  com- 
mit  so  crying  an  injustice,  as  to  authorise  a  secret  examination  of 
her  conduct  in  the  absence  of  herself  and  her  counsel,  while  her 
defence  must  obviously  rest  upon  evidence,  which  for  some  weeks 
cannot  reach  thU  country.  The  instant  that  it  arrives  she  will 
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entreat  the  house  of  lords  to  proceed  in  any  way  they  may  think 
consistent  with  the  ends  of  justice  :  but  in  the  mean  time,  and 
before  the  first  step  is  taken,  her  majesty  desires  to  be  heard  by 
her  counsel  at  your  lordships'  bar  this  day  upon  the  subject 
matter  of  the  petition/' 

' 

Lord  Dacre  moved,  in  pursuance  of  the  desire 
expressed  in  the  petition,  that  counsel  be  now 
called  in. 

The  lord  Chancellor  having  put  the  question, 
this  motion  was  agreed  to  without  opposition,  and 
counsel  being  called  in,  Mr.  Brougham,  Mr,  Den- 
man,  and  Mr.  John  Williams,  appeared  at  the  bar 
as  counsel  for  the  queen,  and  Mr.  Vizard  as  soli- 
citor to  her  majesty. 

The  petition  of  the  queen  was  again  read  by  the 
reading-clerk  at  the  table. 

Mr.  JBroicgliam:  "My  lords,  I* have  the  honor 
to  attend  at  this  bar,  as  counsel  for  her  majesty 
the  queen.  I  understafid.i&  is  the  pleasure  of  your 
lordships,  that  we  should  now  be  heard  on  the 
subject  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  papers  on 
your  table.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  consistent 
with  what  I  owe  to  my  illustrious  client,  if,  feeling 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  interests  concerned, 
and  sensible  of  the  feeble  powers  which  it  falls  to 
my  lot  to  bring  to  the  discharge  of  such  a  duty  as 
devolves  upon  we,  I  were  to  intreat  your  lordships 
for  a  few  hours'  delay,  m  order  that  I  might  be 
enabled  to  discharge  that  duty  with  more  effect, 
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than  can  be  expected  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  appear  before  you.  But  I  have  the  com- 
mand of  my  illustrious  client  to  forego  all  consider- 
ations personal  to  myself,  and  to  encounter  all  mi- 
nor risks  to  which  her  cause  may  be  exposed,  ra- 
ther than  there  should  seem  to  exist  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty  the  smallest  disposition  to  delay  inquiry 
or  to  impede  your  lordships*  wishes  for  an  imme- 
diate investigation  into  the  charges  brought 
against  her.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for  me, 
standing  here  on  the  part  of  the  illustrious  peti- 
tioner, to  make  this  statement  to  your  lordships 
of  the  command  of  her  majesty  as  expressed  to 
me,  because  it  is  above  all  things  important  to 
the  interest  of  her  cause,  that  this  application 
which  we  make  this  day  should  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  an 
application  of  delay.  It  is  not  for  a  delay  of  the 
prosecution  that  we  ask — it  is  not  for  a  delay  of 
the  judgment  which  must  result  from  that  pro- 
secution, and  which  must  be  a  judgment  of  ho- 
nourable acquittal.  I  say  must,  because  I  feel 
that  she  is  guiltless,  and  because  I  feel  that  you 
are  just.  And  because  she  is  guiltless,  and  be- 
cause you  are  just,  and  because  the  petition  is 
founded  on  principles  of  law  which  must  be  set 
at  defiance  before  you  can  be  advised  to  reject 
the  prayer  which  it  contains,  I  ask  your  lord- 
ships to  consent  to  that  prayer  as  a  necessary 
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step  towards  the  fair  and  equitable  investigation 
which  her  majesty  is  entitled  to  request  at  your 
hands.  Her  majesty's  conduct  is  about  to  be 
brought  in  question.  We  have  a  right  to  know 
what  proceedings  are  about  to  be  instituted  in 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  His  majesty's 
message,  the  foundation  of  those  proceedings, 
states  that  the  bags  laid  before  both  houses,  con- 
tain papers  by  way  of  charge  against  the  queen, 
and  that  those  charges  relate  to  the  conduct  of 
her  majesty  during  her  residence  abroad.  What 
the  nature  of  those  charges  is — what  the  nature 
of  the  testimony  by  which  they  are  to  be  sup- 
ported is,  how  it  has  been  raked  together,  who 
have  been  the  tools,  or  how,  or  by  whom,  they 
have  been  set  at  work  to  procure  the  evidence  or 
information,  as  it  is  called  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
but  as  I  must  call  it  more  truly,  the  odious 
matter  contained  in  the  bag,  I  will  not  stop  to 
inquire.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  know,  what  I 
can  collect  from  the  message,  that  whatever,  may 
be  it  found  in  that  bag,  be  it  creditable,  or  be  it 
odious  with  respect  to  those  from  whom  it  has 
proceeded,  is  only  meant  and  intended  to  im- 
peach the  character  of  the  queen  by  something 
falsely  alleged  to  have  taken  place  abroad.  Now 
we  know  that  her  majesty,  while  abroad,  resided 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  this  country,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  she  passed  across 
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the  Alps  and  Appenines,  and  the  smaller  part 
across  the  Alps ;  but  that  during  the  whole  of 
the  time  she  was  placed  at  so  great  a  distance 
from  the  seat  of  that  tribunal  before  which  she  is 
now  to  appear,  as  renders  it  physically  impos- 
sible to  procure  the  witnesses,  depositions,  or 
correspondence,  which  must  be  necessary  to  her 
defence,  at  any  period  within  the  compass  of  five 
or  six  weeks  from  this  moment.  It  would  require 
so  much  time  barely  to  send  letters  and  re- 
ceive answers  ;  but  if  your  lordships  further 
wait  until  the  witnesses  are  collected,  whose 
presence  is  absolutely  indispensible,  without 
whom  it  is  impossible  that  I  can  cross-examine  a 
single  individual  of  those  wretches — ,1  beg  your 
lordships'  pardon,  those  persons  by  whose  testi- 
mony the  charges  are  to  be  supported — it  will 
require  an  addition  of  five  or  six  weeks  longer  to 
the  time.  Do  not,  my  lords — do  not  let  it  be 
said  or  fancied,  nor  let  it  be  whispered  elsewhere 
by  those  who  will  not  state  it  in  their  places,  and 
under  the  public  eye,  that  this  is  the  plea  of  guilt. 
My  lords,  it  is  the  plea  of  innocence.  The  more 
innocent  the  queen  is,  the  more  abominable  and 
base  and  treacherous  those  are  who  are  to  be 
brought  against  her-^-the  more  essentially  ne- 
cessary does  it  become  that  she  should  have  at 
hand  those  witnesses,  documents,  and  communi- 
cations, which  she  knows  she  can  have  to  over- 
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whelm  her  adversaries  with  confusion.  Reflect 
upon  the  peculiarities  of  her  majesty's  case, 
which  are  not  of  her  own  making,  but  which 
separate  it  from  other  cases  by  difficulties  and 
embarrassments  peculiar  to  itself.  When  an 
Englishman  or  an  Englishwoman  is  placed  in  a 
situation  where  it  becomes  necessary  that  they 
should  defend  their  characters,  and  who  in  the 
most  upright  walk  of  life  can  be  assured,  that  by 
foul  contrivances  he  may  not  be  reduced  to  such 
a  necessity,  your  lordships  will  remember,  that 
such  Englishman  or  Englishwoman  has  one  safe- 
guard and  shield.  The  witnesses  are  all  Eng- 
lish ;  there  is  no  foreigner  amongst  them,  whose 
principles  may  hang  loosely  and  negligently 
about  him,  whose  testimony  may  be  doubtful, 
though  it  cannot  be  disproved,  who  may  deny 
the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  who,  admitting  the 
obligation,  may  suppose  that  his  conscience 
will  stand  excused  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
some  sanction  which  our  practice  does  not  require, 
and  our  forms  do  not  recognize.  What  is  her 
next  security  ?  The  witnesses  are  her  own  coun- 
trymen. They  are  known  to  her — they  are 
known  to  the  judge  who  tries  her,  and  to  the 
counsel  who  pleads  for  her.  The  press  too,  is  at 
her  hand — it  describes  the  manner  in  which  the 
witness  gave  his  evidence — his  conduct  in  the 
court,  and  those  circumstances  of  manner  which 
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have  their  weight  in  influencing  the  opinion  as  to 
the  credibility  to  which  his  depositions  are  entit- 
led. The  third  security  is,  that  she  has  a  com- 
pulsory process  by  which  she  can  bring  forward 
witnesses  and  compel  them  to  speak  the  truth, 
however  reluctant  to  do  so.  Against  that  pro- 
cess, neither  bribes,  nor  threats,  nor  promises,  nor 
procurement  can  prevail.  But  how  is  her  majes- 
ty situated  ?  The  witnesses  in  her  case  are  all 
foreigners  with  whom  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
may  be  relaxed  by  their  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
subsequent  confession.  Though  I  speak  before 
an  assembly  of  bold  men — of  men,  I  am  per- 
suaded, as  bold  even  as  the  distinguished  Duke 
of  Wellington,  in  whose  presence  I  perceive  that 
I  am  also  speaking,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  as  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  not  one  amongst 
you  who  would  not  tremble  with  apprehension  if 
his  wife  or  his  daughter  was  to  be  exposed  to 
the  statements  of  such  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  Her 
majesty  cannot  compel  the  attendance  of  those 
who  could  speak  in  her  favor.  They  may  refuse, 
and  she  has  no  power  to  force  them,  nor  has  she 
inducements  to  hold  out  which  may  conquer  their 
disinclination.  She  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
followed.  She  has  been  disowned  in  foreign 
countries,  and  neglected  at  home,  so  that  she  is 
unable  to  array  either  by  threats  or  bribe,  or 
force,  or  fear,  or  expectation  of  courtiership, 


numbers  of  "those    upon  whose    attendance    her 
justification  must  depend.     The  witnesses  against 
her  are  not   her  neighbours ;  their  characters  are 
not  known.     They  may  be  persons  who  care  not 
what  they  say  at  home,    and   who   care  still  less 
what   they   say  in  a  remote  part  of  the  world. 
What  conscious  innocence  then  must  support  this 
illustrious  woman,  who,  under  all   those  circum- 
stances, says  to  us,  "  Go  on,  ask  no  delay."     But 
it  is  my  duty,  and  if  I  neglect  it,  is  your  duty, 
my  lords,  as  her  judges,  to  see  that  she  does  not 
suffer  from   her  own   fearlessness,  and   that   the 
innocence  of  an  accused  party  shall  not  be  brought 
by  its  natural  magnanimity  into  danger.      That  is 
precisely  the  object  of  this  application.      I  wish 
for  an  opportunity  to  know  more  of  the  witnesses. 
What  I  have  already  discovered  of  some,  makes 
me  more  anxious  to  know  more  of  the  rest.    Now 
I  will  pray  any  lawyer  to  tell  me — I  will  beseech 
any  one  who  has  ever  witnessed  a  trial,  to  tell  me, 
how   can  I  proceed    to    cross-examine   a    single 
witness  without  knowing  something  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, his  habits,  or  his  character?    To  put 
the  case  of  one  who  has  come  to  my  knowledge. 
Amongst  those  who  appear  against  her  majesty, 
is  one  who  has  been  discharged  from  ^her  service 
for  having  robbed  her  of  four  hundred  Napoleons. 
This  can    be  proved   by  two    witnesses:  one   of 
them  is  at  Rouen,  in  France,  and  he  is  an  English 
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naval  officer— no  Italian  spy — no  Hanoverian 
baron — but  an  English  officer  who  has  bled  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  Should  not  the  instance  of 
this  individual  render  me  cautious  of  all  the  rest, 
and  especially  as  I  have  reason  to  know  that  the 
other  witnesses  can  be  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
if  time  is  given  for  inquiry  ?  I  ask  no  favor  of 
your  lordships,  but  justice.  I  ask  you,  .as  the 
queen's  judges,  into  which  you  have  erected  your- 
selves, whether  you  wiM  drive  me  to  defend  her 
majesty  under  the  disadvantages  I  have  described  ? 
If  I  demanded  any  thing  which  could  lead  to  the 
suspension  0f  •  Ube  proceedings,  or  to  delay  the 
result  of  the  inquiry  for  a  single  hour,  I  should 
immediately  abandon  that  demand,  for  I  should 
have  her  majesty's  directions  to  do  so.  But  I 
only  ask  you  to  pause  at  the  commencement, 
without  protracting  the  conclusion  ;  for,  after  the 
secret  tribunal  has  reported,  you  must  give  time 
for  the  production'  of  this  evidence;  so  that 
whether  you  agree  to  it  in  one  stage  or  in  the 
other,  the  ultimate  result  must  come  when  the 
same  hour  strikes,  in  both  cases.  I  am  presuming, 
perhaps  I  oug.ht  not,  that  after  you  have  deter- 
mined on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  sent  the 
echo  of  the  charges  all  over  the  land,  with  greater 
or  less  accuracy,  according  as  the  proceeding  is 
public  or  private  (if  public  with  greater,  and  if 
private  with  less) — I  have  presumed,  that  her 


majesty's  character  being  thus  blackened  by  un- 
contradicted  statements  and  reports,  you  will,  out 
of  the  exuberance  of  your  justice,  allow  some 
delay  to  enable  her  to  bring  forward  the  evidence 
on  which  she  relies  for  her  acquittal.  I  have 
assumed  this,  because  there  is  no  court  of  justice, 
whether  in  England  or  Milan,  in  which  ,such 
an  application  could  be  resisted.  If  you  are 
British  judges,  it  is  impossible  that  you  can  refuse 
it.  If  you  refuse  it  I  am  bound  to  say  that  you 
cannot  deserve  the  character.  I  submit  to  your 
lordships,  whether  you  will  now  permit  the  delay 
required,  or  whether  you  will  delay  the  permis- 
sion until  it  is  too  late  to  answer  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended,  as  it  must  be  if  you  postpone 
it,  till,  the  preliminary  investigation  has  taken 
place.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  will  not  proceed  to 
bear  the  cause  in  a  manner  which  must  lead  to 
the  condemnation  of  any  individual,  however 
innocent.  I  ask  for  that  which  every  British 
court  of  justice  must  grant,  where  no  one  can  be 
put  upon  his  trial  without  being  allowed  time  to 
bring  forward  his  witnesses,  and  the  refusal  of 
which,  the  most  innocent  man  who  hears  me, 
must  feel  to  operate  as  a  sentence  of  outlawry 
from  his  country.  I  have  a  right  to  assume  froro 
the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  to  cite  the  authority 
of  one  branch  of  the  legislature,  as  at  least  worthy 
of  attention,  that  we  are  now  about  to  enter  o# 
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an  investigation,  which  one  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture has  pronounced  "  distressing  to  the  feelings 
of  her  majesty,  disappointing  to  \  the  hopes  of 
parliament,  derogatory  from  the  dignity  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
empire."  I  fell  the  more  confident,  when  I  reflect 
on  this,  that  in  an  investigation  which  the  house 
of  commons  has  so  described,  the  delay  [of  two 
little  months  will  not  be  considered  too  great 
an  indulgence  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
ends  of  justice,  and  providing  that  a  legal  murder 
should  not  be  committed  on  the  character  of  the 
first  subject  in  the  realm. 

Mr.  Denman.~My  lords,  perhaps  I  should  best 
consult  the  interests  of  my  illustrious  client,  if  I 
were  to  leave  her  cause  to  the  powerful  impres- 
sion already  made;  but  there  are  some  circum- 
stances which,  perhaps,  require  one  or  two  obser- 
vations from  me.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  per- 
son who  brought  down  the  petition,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  my  learned  friend,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  express  my  confidence  that  I  was  not  guilty 
of  any  "aberration  from  the  forms  of  the  house,  or  the 
principles  of  justice,  in  the  course  which  I  adopted. 
I  did  not  suppose  that  any  considerations  of  a 
personal  nature  could  exist,  to  render  it  unfit  for 
me  to  ask,  as  a  favor,  from  any  peer  of  parliament, 
that  he  would  present  the  petition  with  which  I 
was  intrusted.  Jt  did  not  appear  to  me,  from. 
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any  similar  case,  that  the  cause  was  one  which 
could  interfere  with  the  preliminary  proceeding, 
whether  the  house  was  to  exercise  the  capacity 
of  a  grand  jury,  or  any  other  within  its  functions 
to  assume.  The  task  of  apologizing  does  not  rest 
with  him  who  only  presents  a  petition  for  consi- 
deration ;  but  those  who  refuse  such  a  petition  are 
bound  to  shew  upon  what  principle  they  act  in  a 
manner  so  derogatory  to  the  practice  of  the  British 
parliament.  If  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
a  queen  appealing  to  the  house  of  lords,  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  as  a  subject  of  the  realm,  she  has 
a  right  to  be  heard  by  petition  against  any  doc- 
trine or  practices,  by  which  her  life  or  character 
might  be  endangered*  It  is  difficult  to  know  how 
to  proceed  in  a  case  of  anomaly  such  as  the  pre- 
sent. When  1  look  forward  to  the  consequences, 
I  find  myself  totally  in  the  dark,  contending 
against  shadows  and  clouds.  It  is  impossible  to 
say,  but  that  the  mode  of  impeachment  may  after 
all  be  determined  on  as  the  most  proper  to  bring 
the  supposed  offender  to  justice.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  aware  that  another  mode  of  proceed* 
ing  may  be  adopted,  namely,  a  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties,  which,  pushed  to  its  extremity,  attaches 
exile,  infamy,  and  even  death.  In  either  case,  it 
is  important  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner 
should  be  9omplied  with :  for  whether  your  lord- 
ships attend  to  the  evidence  on  the  prosecution  of 
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the  house  of  commons,  or  whether  you  proceed 
to  investigate  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  peers, 
you  should  be  prepared  against  the  existence  of 
any  improper  bias.  To  have  an  impression  made 
on  the  minds  of  fifteen  peers,  by  the  contents  of 
the  green  bag,  to  pause  for  a  length  of  time  on  the 
poison,  and,  finally  to  pronounce  judgment  upon 
honor  of  guilt  or  innocence,  is  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding from  which  it  is  impossible  but  that  the 
most  honourable  mind  must  receive  a  taint.  I 
will  not  allude  to  the  vile,  abominable  manner  in 
•which  the  evidence  has  been  scraped  together  ; 
but  I  will  put  the  case,  how  very  likely  it  is,  after 
the  separation  which  every  one  must  regret,  that 
persons  would  come  forward  to  volunteer  such 
evidence  as  they  might  suppose  to  be  agreeable. 
But  if,  in  addition  to  those  volunteer  witnesses, 
there  are  others,  of  the  description  given  by  my 
learned  friend  in  his  account,  of  which  he  seems 
to  have  had  in  view  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
"  Hath  devis'd  this  slander  !" 

how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  accede  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition?  It  is  under  these  circum- 
stances that  we  request  your  lordships  to  pause, 
and  not  postpone,  for  your  ultimate  decision 
will  experience  no  delay,  and  no  difficulty  will 
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be  opposed  to  the  speedy  termination  of  this 
awful  proceeding.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to 
justice,  than  that  a  cause  should  be  half  heard. 
Another  matter  of  importance  to  justice  is,  that 
the  proceedings  should  be  simultaneous,  for  where 
they  are  not  so,  a  door  is  opened  to  s  liberation 
of  perjury,  through  the  under  agents,  When  I 
look  round  on  this  illustrious  assembly,  and  con- 
sider my  own  feeble  powers,  I  cannot  conclude 
better  than  by  a  quotation  from  a  predecessor  of 
your  lordship:  "A  judge  ought  to  prepare  his 
way  to  a  just  sentence,  as  God  useth  to  prepare 
his  way,  by  raising  valleys,  and  taking  down 
hills :  so  when  there  appeareth  on  either  side 
an  high  hand,  violent  prosecution,  cunning  ad- 
vantages taken,  combination,  power,  great  coun- 
sel, then  is  the  virtue  of  a  judge  seen  to  make 
inequality  equal,  thnt  he  may  plant  his  judgment 
as  upon  an  even  ground." 

Mr.  Wittiaina  was  then  about  to  address  the 
house,  when 

The  Lord  Chancellor  interposed,  and  stated  that 
it  was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Parliament  to 
hear  more  than  two  counsel  on  the  part  of  any 
petitioner. 

The  Earl  of  JLiv&pool  moved  that  the  petition 
be  taken  into  consideration  to-morrow,  in  order 

that   they  might  have  twenty-four  hours   to  con- 
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sider  the  powerful  arguments  that  had  been 
urged. 

After  a  short  conversation  across  the  table  be- 
tween earls  Grey  and  Liverpool,  the  motion  was 
agreed  to,  on  an  understanding  that  earl  Grey 
would  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the  same 
day,  if  the  prayer  of  the  petition  was  not  agreed 
to. 

The  proceedings  in  the  commons  were  yet 
more  various. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  address  the  house  on 
the  subject  of  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  king's 
message.  The  house  would  recollect,  that  on  the 
first  night  of  the  discussion  on  this  question,  the 
adjournment  was  not  proposed  in  order  to  see 
what  shape  the  proceeding  to  be  adopted  should 
take,  but  for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  a 
negotiation,  in  the  hopes  of  averting  altogether 
the  necessity  of  taking  any  steps  on  the  papers 
then  before  them.  Without  attempting  to  pass 
obloquy  on  any  party,  he  must  say  that  he  did 
feel  that  there  were  certain  strong  grounds  for 
adopting  the  course  then  taken.  Her  majesty 
had  intimated  her  readiness  to  yield  her  judgment 
up  to  the  guidance  of  parliament.  From  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiation,  too,  it  had 
been  understood  that  the  moment  her  majesty  was 
restored  to  her  dignity  as  queen,  she  should  con- 
aider  any  other  arrangement  as  of  secondary 
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consequence ;  and  in  effect,  that  sine  qua  non 
ing  been  granted,  two   intermediate  persons  had 
been  appointed,  to  whom  were  intrusted  all  other 
matters  of  interest,  patronage,  or  income.      After 
such  indications,  he  should  have  thought  that  her 
majesty  would  yield  herself  to  the  anxious  wishes 
of  parliament     Yet  in  a  most  authoritative  tone 
she  had  rejected  what  had  never  before  been  done 
by   any  part  of  the  same  illustrious   family  which 
now  filled  the  throne  of  this  country.    Oar  history 
might  be  searched  without  finding  a  case  wherein 
this,  or  any  other  family,  had  ever  been  found  so 
to  treat  the  request,  so  tendered,  of  that  house. 
He  did  not  state    this   in  a  tone  of  reproach,  but 
the  house  could  not  but  feel  chagrined  to  have  their 
counsel]  rejected,  when  they  addressed  the  crown 
on  a  question  deeply  involving  the    interest  of 
the  country,  of   a  nature  so   serious  and  sacred. 
On  such  an  occasion  would  the  house  not  have 
desired  to  know  who  was  the  minister  who  had 
dared  to   advise   the    crown  against    the  recom^ 
mendations,  and  in    the  very   face  of  the  house  ? 
But  it  was  one  of  the  many  excellencies    of  the 
Constitution  under  which  we  live,  that  what  no 
minister  would    dare    to    advise,    an    individual 
might  with  impunity  venture  to  adopt.      That  il- 
lustrious individual  might  repent  the  step  which 
had  been    taken.     It  certainly   was  as  serious   an 
appeal  as  ever  was  made  to  any  member  of  the 
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House  of  Brunswick ;  and  after  that,  he  appre- 
hended all  that  remained  for  them  to  do  was, 
to  see  what  course  of  proceeding  was  best  cal- 
culated to  put  the  matter  in  a  train  of  judicial 
investigation,  now  that  they  had  done  all  that 
they  could  to  avoid  that  alternative.  Now,  there- 
fore, that  the  case  was  fairly  established  on  its 
present  altered  state,  it  became  his  majesty's 
ministers  to  make,  some  alteration  in  the  mode  to 
be  pursued  respecting  it ;  and  if  parliament  could 
consent  to  receive  a  direct  proposition  from  them, 
containing  a  definite  statement  of  what  the  charges 
against  the  queen  are,  and  the  evidence  on  which 
they  are  supported,  he  thought  that  was  the 
course  it  was  imperative  on  them  to  pursue,  and 
one  which  would  be  most  consonant  with  her 
majesty's  view  of  her  own  situation.  He  would 
now  endeavour  to  explain  what  that  course  of 
proceeding  was  which  he  thought  would  probably 
fee  best  liked  by  the  queen.  With  reference  to 
that  part  of  her  majesty's  answer,  in  which  she 
expressed  her  apprehensions  of  exciting  the  re- 
sentment of  the  house,  because  her  majesty  had 
denied  herself  to  an  application  which  no  Bruns- 
wick before  had  ever  done ;  he  trusted  the  course 
they  should  decide  upon  adopting  would  be  such 
as  would  convince  that  illustrious  personage  that 
their  object  was  nothing  but  to  pursue  the  ends  of 
justice.  If,  therefore,  the  house  would  permit  him 
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to  speak  of  matters  originating  with  himself,  he 
was  prepared  to  say,  that  he  had  in  view  to  bring 
forward  a  motion  on  a  future  day,  which  would  be 
founded  on  the  queen's  answer  to  the  late  address 
of  that  house.  He  was  sure  the  house  would  not 
wish  him  to  go  into  a  detail  of  the  nature  of  the 
motion,  but  he  would  state  that  it  would  have  this 
distinct  character,  it  would  put  her  majesty,  the 
house,  and  the  country,  in  possession  of  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  contained  in  the  papers  on  the 
table  relative  to  this  matter.  If  the  house  should 
please,  after  hearing  his  motion,  to  go  on  to  insti- 
tute any  proceedings  in  the  case,  without  enter- 
ing into  a  preliminary  inquiry,  it  would  have  also 
that  characteristic  so  vehemently  demanded,  viz. 
it  would  be  open  in  itself.  If  afterwards  a  ptima 
facie  case  should  be  made  out,  and  it  should  be 
thought  proper  to  follow  it  up  by  evidence,  that  of 
course  would  be  brought  forward.  He  must  so  far 
revert  to  what  had  passed  on  this  subject,  as  to 
state  that  the  matter  was  at  present  involved  in 
considerable  awkwardness.  Nothing  could  be 
more  embarrassing  than  a  judicial  inquiry.  He 
would  not  now  look  at  the  prima  facie  cause; 
but  he  contended,  and  he  had  the  authority  of 
Blackstone  for  saying  so,  that  nothing  was  more 
difficult  in  itself,  and  nothing  was  more  absurd 
than  to  require  that  two  judicial  inquiries  on  the 
same  subject,  should  be  carried  on  at  the  same 


time  in  the  two  houses  of  parliament.  If  both 
the  committees  should,  as  he  could  not  for  a 
moment  doubt  they  would,  decide  that  there 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  instituting  and  ar- 
ranging some  judicial  proceedings,  he  entreated 
the  house  to  consider  of  the  difficulty  that  would 
exist  as  to  where  the  proceedings  should  origi- 
nate. That  was  the  view  which  government  had 
been  induced  to  direct  their  proceedings  upon, 
viz.  that  if  the  house  of  lord*  took  the  matter  up 
judicially,  that  hqusq  WQwld  necessarily  wait. 
He  wished  it,  therefore,  to  be  understood,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  name  some  day  for  his  motion, 
sufficently  distant  to  give  to  the  other  house, 
before  that  day  should  arrive,  the  possibility  of 
having  framed  some  proceeding  on  this  very  im- 
portant and  grave  accusation ;  and  which,  at  the 
same  time,  should  not  be  at  a  period  too  late  for 
the  purposes  of  justice.  In  consequence  of  this 
impression,  he  sbpukL  name  Thursday  se'ennight 
as  the  day  on  which  he  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  a  motion  feo  the  house,  founded  on  the 
answer  of  her  majesty  to  the  address  of  that 
house.  He  had  no.  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he 
should  desist  from  making  that  motion,  if  the 
house  of  lords  should  have,  in  its  judicial  cha- 
racter, institued  any  thing  which  must,  in  due 
course,  come  down  to  that  house.  But  after 
waiting  that  reasonable  length  of  time,  he  did 
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feel  that,  after  all  that  had  passed— after  the  fact 
had  been  so  broadly  avowed,  that  the  papers  on 
the  table  contained  matters  of  charge  so  grave 
against  her  majesty,  even  if  the  house  of  lords 
did  not  institute  any  proceedings,  he  considered 
that  he  owed  it  to  her  majesty,  and  he  trusted  the 
house  would  allow  him  to  put  the  charges  in 
such  a  shape,  that  her  majesty  might  be  able  to 
defend  her  own  character.  He  had  nothing 
further  to  state,  but  that  he  was  ready  to  charge 
himself  with  the  whole  responsibility  of  origi- 
nating this  measure. 

Mr.  Brougham  said,  he  concurred  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  in  the  appeal  which  the  noble 
lord  had  just  made  ;  and  implored  all  sides  of  the 
house  from  that  moment  henceforth,  through  the 
whole  course  of  the  now  inevitable  inquiry,  to  let 
the  voice  of  party  cease,  to  suffer  no  factious, 
personal  or  political  feelings  to  interfere  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  question  ;  in  order  that  no 
shadow  might  be  said  to  cross  their  path  towards 
the  attainment  of  substantial  justice.  On  the  part 
of  her  majesty  he  had  to  express  the  infinite  satis- 
faction, which  he  knew  to  be  the  reflected  image 
of  her  sentiments,  on  finding  at  length  that  there 
was  some  chance  of  her  obtaining  justice  on  con-* 
stitutional  principles.  On  finding  that  there  was 
an  end  of  that  dark,  inquisitorial,  unconstitutional, 
unjust,  and  lie  would  add,  illegal  proceeding, 
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which  it  was  the  tendency  of  the  green  bag,  ac- 
companying the  message  from  the  throne,  to  in- 
stitute against  her.  Her  claim  from  the  begin- 
ning had  been  for  an  open  inquiry— her  protest 
had  been  against  an  invisible  tribunal.  He  had, 
however,  not  to  thank  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
for  this  favourable  change.  He  had  to  felicitate 
parliament,  the  country,  and  herself,  who  had 
declared  with  one  unanimous  voice,  that  that 
secret  trial  should  not  take  place.  It  seemed  that 
the  noble  lord  intended  to  propose  in  his  motion 
some  measure  of  a  legislative  nature  to  meet  the 
inquiries  of  the  other  house.  On  this  ground  he 
should  lay  a  claim  to  delay  in  behalf  of  her  ma- 
jesty. Let  not  the  house  draw  from  this  an  er- 
roneous conclusion.  He  should  not  have  ventured 
to  make  such  a  proposal,  had  not  the  reasons  for 
such  a  claim  been  most  just  and  satisfactory.  The 
queen  was  anxious  to  proceed,  and  for  her,  and 
on  his  own  account,  he  should  deprecate  all  delay  ; 
but  one  was  rendered  necessary  by  local  distance. 
It  was  a  journey  of  three  weeks  to  the  place  of 
her  majesty's  residence,  and  three  weeks  back  to 
bring  the  witnesses  and  evidence  necessary  for  her 
defence.  Should  the  house  therefore  proceed  on 
Thursday  se'ennight  with  the  inquiry  how  would 
her  majesty  be  in  a  condition  to  meet  it  ?  Five  or 
six  witnesses  on  the  side  of  inculpation  might  be 
examined,  and  all  on  that  side  of  the  case  would 


be  over.  If  this  partial  inquiry  were  open,  all  the 
country  would  see  its  nature.  If  it  were  secret  it 
would  be  still  worse ;  for  a  secret  intrusted  to 
twenty-one  members  in  one  house  and  fifteen  in 
another,  according  to  the  common  adage,  had 
little  chance  of  being  kept.  How  would  any  man 
like  the  honor  of  his  wife  or  daughter  to  depend 
on  the  secrecy  of  thirty -six  gentlemen  who  had 
wives  and  daughters  of  their  own,  even  should 
they  be  the  most  honorable  of  men?  It  would 
be  impossible  that  some  portion  of  the  evidence 
adduced  should  not  leak  out  of  those  orifices  for 
emitting  secrets  which  were  found  in  every  family. 
That  evidence  would  issue  out  more  or  less,  but 
its  venom  would  circulate  fully  through  the  coun- 
try. Let  any  man  place  himself  in  the  position 
of  her  majesty — let  him  figure  to  himself- the  in- 
evitable ruin  of  character  which  must  ensue  from 
this  interval  of  three  or  four  months  before  the 
exculpatory  evidence  for  her  majesty  be  pro- 
duced ?  He  therefore  laid  a  claim  to  delay  ;  but 
let  him  not  be  misunderstood;  it  was  a  delay 
which  would  not  retard  for  one  hour  the  ultimate 
result. 

.  Colonel  Palmer  had  voted  against  the  late 
resolution,  because  he  thought  that  it  called  upon 
her  majesty  to  do  that  which  he  would  not  have 
done  himself  in  her  place.  He  now  conceived, 

that  consistently  with  that  resolution,   it  was    the 

i  i 
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duty   of  the   house  to  desist  from  the   proposed 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Bathurst  defended  the  conduct  of  his  ma- 
jesty's ministers  through  the  whole  of  the  present 
unfortunate  business.  He  contended  against  the 
possibility  of  not  taking  some  ulterior  proceeding, 
and  stated,  that  if  a  bill  should  be  introduced* 
sufficient  time  would  be  given  to  the  parties  to 
prepare  for  defence  ;  so  that  when  the  case  of  the 
prosecution  should  close  that  of  the  defendant 
should  immediately  commence. 

Mr.  Western  entered  his  protest  against  the 
motion  of  the  noble  lord,  because  he  conceived 
that  its  effect  was  to  draw  the  house,  directly  or 
indirectly,  into  an  approbation  of  those  measures, 
and  into  an  inquiry  which  the  whole  country,  he 
said,  had  condemned,  and  which  the  general 
sense  of  the  house  on  the  first  night  of  the  discus- 
sion had  decidedly  condemned  too.  Why  had  the 
whole  country  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posed inquiry  was  one  which  ought  not  to  be.  gone 
into?  Because  the  noble  lord,  after  having  re- 
presented the  charges  as  of  a  criminal  nature, 
had  declared  that  they  were  capable  of  being  ne- 
gotiated and  settled  by  an  amicable  adjustment. 
He  would  move  an  amendment  to  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  lord,  that  the  debate  be  adjourned  to 
this  day  six  months. 


Mr.  S.  C.  WTiitbread  rose  on  the  present  occa- 
sion to  protest  against  the  measures  which  his 
majesty's  ministers  had  pursued  ever  since  the 
arrival  of  her  majesty  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly against  the  one  produced  that  night,  as  it 
appeared  an  endeavour  to  delude  the  house  into 
some  approbation  of  their  proceedings.  He  had 
opposed  the  late  resolution,  because  if  reduced 
into  plain  words,  it  was  nothing  but  a  call  on  her 
majesty  to  acknowledge  herself  guilty. 

Mr.  Tierney  observed,  that  when  the  queen  was 
spoken  of  as  having  taken  too  high  a  tone,  it 
should  be  remembered  by  whom  she  had  been 
taught  to  take  that  tone.  She  had  learnt  it  from 
those  who  had  pleaded  her  cause  in  1807-  She 
had  then  called  for  trial,  and  demanded  to  be  ac- 
quitted or  proved  guilty.  She  had  then  been 
taught  to  tell  her  accusers  that  she  would  hear  of 
no  compromise,  of  nothing  but  the  full  restoration 
of  her  rights,  of  being  re-instated  in  the  favor  of 
the  sovereign,  and  received  at  his  court.  This 
was  the  language  which  she  had  held  when  it  suited 
some  of  the  gentlemen  opposite  to  be  her  advo- 
cates, yet  it  seemed  to  excite  in  them  some 
surprise,  that  now  as  then,  she  should  claim  to  be 
considered  innocent.  The  evils  which  threat- 
ened-the  country  might  yet  be  avoided,  by  pur- 
sijing  one  course  which  he  would  point  out.  He 
knew  that  a  loud  shout  would  be  raised  when  h$ 
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stated  what  that  was — it  was  a  change  of  minis- 
ters; and  "  So  help  me  God,"  exclaimed  the  right 
honorable  gentleman,  "  I  believe  this  country 
will  never  gain  a  state  of  tranquillity  till  the  mi- 
nisters are  changed."  He  had  no  interested  feel- 
ing when  he  stated  this,  but  such  was  his  sincere 
opinion.  The  first  obstacle  to  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement was  found  in  the  persons  who  were  to 
negotiate.  He  again  enlarged  on  the  evil  effect 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  by  the  course  which 
had  been  pursued.  An  opinion  in  favor  of  her 
majesty's  innocence  was  abroad  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  It  might  be  unfounded, 
but  the  impression  would  not  easily  be  done 
away ;  and  from  the  moment  that  any  trick  or 
chicanery  was  discovered,  every  thing  that  might 
be  brought  forward  to  support  the  charge  would 
be  viewed  as  tainted,  and  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

Lord  Nugent  asked,  were  ministers  sincere  in 
wishing  that  no  prejudice  should  be  excited  out 
of  doors  before  the  case  came  under  the  consider- 
ation of  parliament?  He  would  put  them  to  the 
test.  He  had  seen  certain  paragraphs  in  two 
papers  called  ministerial  journals,  which  he  had 
read  with  horror  and  disgust.  In  one  of  these 
papers  he  found  at  the  en-d  of  a  very  long  and  of- 
fensive paragraph  the  following  passage,  which 
he  begged  to  read  to  the  house. — "  England 
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ought  not  to  be  involved  in  misery  for  an  alien 
and  unworthy  object ;  we  mean  for  a  cause  not 
essential  to  our  national  interest,  and  not  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  call  for  a  domestic  division 
upon  it,  to  the  ruin  of  our  happiness  and  repose , 
and  as  the  queen  alone  stands  in  the  way  of  ar- 
rangement, we  say  she  ought  to  yield  to  the  uni- 
versal good,  we  care  not  whether  as  a  martyr  or 
a  criminal."  Could  it  be  believed  that  this  per- 
son was  no  other  than  the  queen  consort  of  Eng- 
land— no  less  than  his  majesty's  queen.  He  left 
it  to  the  impression  and  fair  feeling  of  the  house, 
if  language  like  this  was  to  be  sanctioned  ? 

Mr.  C.  Wynn,  and  Mr.  Stuart  Wort  ley,  while 
they  admitted  the  embarrassed  situation  in  which 
the  house  was  placed,  urged  the  necessity  of  im- 
mediate investigation. 

Mr.  Hobhouse  said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
queen  had  gained  nothing  by  the  negotiation  but 
the  means  of  going  out  of  the  country  in  a  more 
suitable  manner  than  she  had  come  to  it.  He 
believed  that  ministers  would  have  been  glad 
to  get  her  out  of  it  on  any  terms.  'He  could 
not  understand  how  the  green  bag  was  to  be 
got  off  the  table.  An  honorable  gentleman, 
on  a  former  evening,  had  compared  the  situation 
of  ministers  to  that  of  certain  characters  in  the 
Rehearsal ;  but  the  honorable  member  for  Bram- 
ber  and  his  associates,  perhaps,  rather  resembled 
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those  in  a  drama  founded  upon  it,  the  Critic, 
where  lord  Burleigh  says  to  Mr.  Puff,  "  But, 
Sir,  you  have  not  told  us  how  we  are  to  get  off." 
— "  Why,"  replies  he,  "  cannot  you  get  off  kneel- 
ing?" "No!"  "Egad,  it  will  have  a  good  effect 
if  you  go  off  praying." 

The  question  was  loudly  called  for. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
advice  of  the  house  of  commons  had  been  reject- 
ed, because  he  was  convinced  that  if  it  had  been 
followed  her  majesty's  honor  would  have  stood 
assured  in  the  page  of  history.  Before  that  vote 
was  tendered,  much  had  been  already  conceded 
to  the  queen  in  the  course  of  this  transaction. 
In  the  course  of  the  negotiation  it  appeared 
that  only  two  points  remained  unadjusted  ;  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  queen  at  foreign  courts, 
and  the  restoration  of  her  name  to  the  liturgy. 
The  first  was  removed  by  the  offer  to  nominate 
her  majesty  as  queen  to  the  court  at  which 
she  wished  to  reside;  and  then,  all  that  im- 
.peded  the  final  arrangement,  was  the  restoration 
to  the  liturgy.  Whether  the  name  ought  to 
have  been  taken  out,,  was  not  to  the  point ;  for  the 
basis  of  the  negotiation  was,  that  the  one  side  was 
not  to  retract,  nor  the  other  to  admit  any  thing. 
So  far  did  the  legal  advisers  of  the  queen  adopt 
this  principle,  that  they  offered  to  receive  an  equi- 
valent for  the  concession  demanded,  and  he  would 
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ask  if  the  house  of  commong  had  fallen  so  low 
that  its  assurance  of  the  construction  put  upon 
her  majesty's  yielding  this  matter  of  feeling  was 
not  a  sufficient  ground  to  satisfy  all  that  she  could 
have  desired  ?  It  was  on  that  ground  he  voted  for 
the  proceeding,  and  he  was  sorry  their  hopes  had 
been  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Denman  said  that  the  legal  advisers  of  the 
queen  did  not  fear  the  charges  contained  in  the 
green  bag  :  it  was  only  its  falsehoods  they  dreaded, 
and  the  sole  delay  they  required  was  to  enable 
them  to  meet  these  charges  satisfactorily,  of  which 
they  had  no  doubt.  They  asked  in  the  first  place 
an  open  trial,  and  if  not  that,  as  fair  a  trial  through 
the  interposition  of  the  secret  committee  as  was 
possible. 

The  house  now  divided  :  for  lord  Castlereagh's 
motion,  195  ;  against  it  100.  Majority  for  minis- 
ters, 95. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  earl  Grey,  in  the  house  of 
lords,  made,  what  may  almost  be  called  the  last 
effort  to  stay  the  proceedings  which  were  instituted 
against  the  queen,  by  moving,  that  the  order  for 
the  meeting  of  the  secret  committee  to  consider 
the  papers  referred  to  their  lordships  be  discharged. 
This  motion  gave  rise  to  a  very  long  debate,  in 
which  the  same  arguments  were  used  by  ministers 
as  in  the  former  debates  on  this  momentous  ques- 
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tion,  and  the  motion  was  ultimately  negatived  by 
a  majority  of  102  to  47. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  lord  Liverpool  said, 
the  alteration  of  the  liturgy  was  the  act  of  the 
king's  confidential  servants  who  had  advised  it. 
The  act  was  done  in  the  council,  and  the  lords  of 
the  council,  who  were  present  were,  perhaps,  strictly 
responsible ;  but  in  the  practice  since  the  revolu- 
tion, the  acts  done  in  council  were  preceded  by  ad- 
vice on  the  part  of  the  king's  confidential  ser- 
vants, who  were  thus  the  peculiar  objects  of  re- 
sponsibility. The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  merely 
acted  ministerially,  and  was  obliged  to  execute  the 
orders  in  council.  Thus  the  public  were  informed 
by  whom  the  omission  of  her  majesty's  name  was 
advised,  and  on  whose  shoulders  the  whole  weight 
of  that  odious  measure  should  rest. 

During  these  proceedings  in  parliament,  the 
whole  country  rose  as  if  actuated  by  one  spirit  of 
indignation,  and  meetings  were  held  in  various 
towns,  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  queen.  One 
of  the  first  of  these  addresses  was  presented,  from 
the  town  of  Nottingham,  to  which  the  following 
is  her  majesty's  answer : 

"  I  receive  ivith  cordial  gratitude,  the  affectionate 
sentiments  expressed  in  this  address. 

"  Sincerely  as  I  must  ever  deplore  the  distresses 
that  may  >fall  on  any  of  my  fellow-subjects,  I  must 
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decline  to  speculate  on  their  probable  causes,  or  to 
cast  reproaches  on  their  supposed  authors.  Having 
come  to  this  country  for  my  own  vindication,  I 
cannot  mix  political  animosities  with  my  just 
cause. 

iii"  My  fervent  prayers  will  be  constantly  offered  to 
the  throne  of  mercy,  for  the  happiness  and  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  English  people ;  and  there  is 
no  portion  of  them  for  whom  1  feel  a  livelier  in- 
terest, than  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Nottingham." 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  from  the  in- 
habitants of  York  and  its  vicinity,  to  which  her 
majesty  replied : 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  loyal  congratulations  on 
my  accession  to  the  throne,  and  on  my  return  to 
England,  as  well  as  for  your  expressions  of  con- 
dolence on  the  severe  losses,  which,  in  common 
with  the  whole  nation,  I  have  sustained  in  the 
death  of  my  dear  and  illustrious  relatives.  Had  it 
pleased  providence  to  preserve  their  lives,  I  shoald 
not  now  have  been  exposed  to  the  persecutions  that 
await  me,  nor  the  country  to  the  fatal  consequences 
tiiat  must  always  folio w  a  departure  from  the 
sacred  principles  of  public  justice.  In  the  unequal 
contest  against  those  secret  advisers,  who  are 
alike  the  enemies  of  my  royal  consort  and  myself, 
I  rely,  with  confidence,  on  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  every  generous  bosom,  and  feel  secure 
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that  the  vindication  of  my  honor  will  be  again 
complete." 

On  Wednesday  the  28th  of  June,  the  secret 
committee  of  the  lords  met,  and  proceeded  to  open 
the  Green  Pag.  Her  majesty's  counsel,  Messrs. 
Brougham  and  Denman  attended,  and  put  in 
a  sealed  letter,  expressing  the  sentiments  of  their 
royal  client  upon  the  extraordinary  and  unprece- 
dented proceedings  which  have  now  been  com- 
menced against  her.  The  learned  gentlemen  re- 
mained in  waiting  a  considerable  time,  in  order  to 
receive  an  answer  to  the  letter  delivered  on  the 
part  of  the  queen,  but  none  being  returned  by  the 
committee,  her  majesty's  counsel  withdrew* 

The  committee  first  met  in  lord  Shaftesbury's 
private  room,  and  after  remaining  there  a  short 
time,  they  went  to  the  robing  room,  and  finally 
chose  the  old  house  of  lords  as  the  most  commodi- 
ous apartment,  and  the  farthest  removed  from  in- 
terruption. The  gentleman  usher  of  the  black 
rod  and  other  officers  of  the  house  were  stationed 
in  various  parts,  and  suffered  no  person  to  approach 
the  committee  room,  while  a  number  of  constables 
were  in  attendance  in  other  directions. 

Lords  Lansdown  and  Erskine  were  excused  from 
the  committee,  at  their  own  request,  and  lords 
Hardwicke  and  Ellenborough  attended  in  their 
room. 

However  the  house  of  commons  might  have 
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paused  in  their  proceedings,  for  the  purpose  of 
waiting  for  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of 
the  lords,  the  people  at  large  lost  no  time  in  shew- 
ing the  sense  which  they  entertained  of  the  charges, 
which  had  been  brought  forward,  and  of  the  in- 
jury which  her  majesty  had  sustained. 

A  requisition  having  been  signed  by  the  livery 
of  London,  to  hold  a  common  hall  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  propriety  of  an  address  from 
that  body  to  her  majesty,  on  her  arrival  in  this 
country,  the  livery  met  on  Friday  the  30th  June, 
and  at  one  o'clock,  the  lord  mayor  took  the  chair. 

Mr.  Gibson  came  forward  to  propose  certain  re- 
solutions ;  the  second  of  which  we  shall  give,  as 
being  the  only  one  out  of  the  usual  form  : 

"  That  we  have  beheld  with  grief  the  numerous  insuAs  and  in- 
dignities that  have  been  offered  to  her  majesty,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  lament  that  persons  should  be  found  with  such  un- 
christian feelings  as  to  advise  the  omission  of  her  name  in  the 
solemn  services  of  the  church  ;  and  we  have  felt  the  highest  in- 
dignation at  the  insulting  aud  degrading  propositions  which  were 
made  to  her  majesty  before  her  arrival  in  this  country ;  and  we 
are  equally  disgusted  with  those  which  have  been  made  since  her 
arrival,  to  induce  her  to  become  an  exile  from  this  land,  which 
might  afford  her  enemies  fresh  opportunities  for  those  calumnies, 
which  probably  they  never  would  have  dared  to  attempt  if  she 
had  remained  in  England." 

The  resolutions  being  carried,  thanks  were  pro- 
posed to  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  for  his  conduct  to- 
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wards  her  majesty ;   on  which,  the  worthy  alder- 
man expressed  himself  as  follows : 

"  That  if  his  conduct  had  given  satisfaction  to 
his  constituents,  he  was  happy.  There  were  many 
reasons  why  he  should  remain  silent,  both  in  that 
place,  and  elsewhere;  but  the  time  would,  no 
doubt,  come,  when  he  might  speak  out.  Not  all 
the  taunts  and  goadings  he  endured  in  the  house, 
or  elsewhere,  had  tempted  him  to  break  that 
silence,  or  violate  the  deep  respect  he  owed  to  the 
illustrious  lady  in  question.  He  had,"  he  said,  "long 
known  the  peculiar  situation  of  her  majesty,  and 
the  measures  that  had  been  adopted  to  prevent  her 
return  to  this  country ;  and  he  was  sure  that  no 
honest  man  in  the  kingdom,  knowing  what  he 
knew,  would  have  hesitated  to  have  acted  exactly 
as  he  had  done.  Whether  or  not  his  conduct  had 
been  regulated  by  profound  and  absolute  wisdom, 
was  not  for  him  to  say,  but  this  he  would  say, 
fearlessly,  that  what  he  frad  done,  he  had  done  with 
an  upright  heart;  and  he  felt  convinced,  that  in 
the  end  he  should  receive  the  approbation  of  every 
honorable  mind  in  the  country.  He  had  abstained 
from  all  public  dinners  or  meetings,  because  he 
would  not  be  tempted  to  give  any  thing  like  a 
public  opinion,  and  he  should  still  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion,  except  this  one — that  her 
majesty  must  not  leave  this  kingdom."  Speaking 
of  the  offer  made  Jo  her  majesty  at  St.  Omer's,  he 
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said,  "  that  if  she  had  so  consented  to  compromise 
her  honor,  nothing  should  have  induced  him  to 
vote  a  single  shilling  of  the  public  money  towards 
her  support ;  and  he  should  not  hesitate  to  say  the 
same  thing  to  her  majesty  herself." 

A  numerous  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
electors  of  the  borough  of  Southwark  was  held  on 
the  same  day  at  the  town-hall,  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quisition sent  to  the  high  bailiff,  for  that  purpose. 

The  high  bailiff  having  stated  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  S.  Davis  moved  the  following  re- 
solution : 

"  That  a  loyal  address  of  condolence  and  con- 
gratulation, be  presented  to  her  majesty  upon  her 
arrival  in  England." 

The  resolution  having  been  put,  was  carried  un- 
animously, and  after  some  very  able  arguments  by 
Mr.  Calvert,  sir  Robert  Wilson,  and  other  speakers, 
in  censure  of  the  proceedings  instituted  against  her 
rnajesty,  the  meeting  dispersed. 

A  short  time  after  the  meeting  of  the  livery 
was  over  in  the  city,  her  majesty,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  alderman  Wood,  visited  Guildhall,  and 
was  received  at  the  door  by  Mr.  Favell,  and 
several  gentlemen  of  the  common  council,  bear- 
ing wands.  Her  majesty  was  particularly  anxi- 
ous to  see  the  statue  of  the  late  king,  and  was 
accordingly  led  to  the  room  where  it  stands. 
The  common  council-chamber  was  crowded  with 
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well-dressed  ladies,  who  saluted  her  majesty  as 
she  passed.  One  lady  knelt  down,  and  ejacu- 
lating a  fervent  prayer  for  her  prosperity,  the  queen 
raised  her,  and  spoke  a  few  words  of  thanks  to  her, 
in  a  manner  that  showed  she  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  incident.  Her  majesty  was  received  with 
loud  cheers  by  all  who  had  the  honor  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  hall  to  see  her  pass,  and  her  car- 
riage was  drawn  by  the  populace,  in  spite  of  the 
most  earnest  remonstrances  to  the  contrary. 

On  Saturday  July  29th,  Mr.  Brougham  pre- 
sented an  affectionate  and  loyal  address  from 
Preston,  signed  in  a  few  hours  by  some  thousands 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  which  her  majesty  returned 
the  following  answer : 

I  thank  the  good  people  of  Preston  for  this  mark  of  their  re- 
gard. 

My  object  in  coming  home  has  been  the  vindication  of  my  ho- 
nor ;  and  I  shall  perform  this  sacred  duty,  which  I  owe  alike  to 
the  country  and  to  myself,  without  making  myself  a  party  to  the 
political  divisions  that  at  present  exist.  But  I  never  can  forget 
the  gratitude  I  owe  to  the  English  nation,  or  cease  to  feel  the 
liveliest  interest  in  its  prosperity. 

Her  majesty  took  an  airing  in  the  afternoon  to 
Blackheath,  in  a  private  carnage.  She 'returned 
through  the  city,  and  called  at  the  shop  of  Mr. 
alderman  Waithman  ;  on  leaving  which,  she  was 
recognised  by  the  populace,  who  taking  the  horses 
from  her  carriage,  drew  it  themselves. 

Her  majesty  having  appointed  Monday  the  3d 
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of  July,  for  receiving  the  addresses  of  the  borough 
of  South  wark  and  of  the  common-hall,  considerable 
crowds  began  to  collect  in  Portman-street  and 
Oxford-street,  at  an  early  hour.  The  windows 
were  crowded  with  well-dressed  females,  and  rows 
of  carriages  lined  the  streets.  A  few  minutes  past 
one,  the  South  wark  procession  appeared,  and  was 
saluted  with  cheers  by  the  multitude.  Sir  R. 
Wilson,  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  officer,  Mr. 
Calvert,  and  the  high  bailiff  of  Southwark,  in  their 
court  dresses,  with  a  number  of  gentlemen,  electors 
of  the  borough,  being  presented  to  the  queen,  had 
the  honor  of  kissing  her  majesty's  hand.  The  fol- 
lowing address  was  read  to  her  majesty ;  to  which 
she  returned  a  most  gracious  verbal  answer,  and 
promised  that  her  written  answer  should  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  electors  of  Southwark;  when 
the  deputation  retired,  and  was  a  second  time 
greeted  by  the  enthusiastic  cheers  of  the  people. 
Several  benefit  societies  followed  with  their  flags 
and  music,  and  the  whole  scene  was  highly  inter- 
esting and  animated. 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  dutiful  and  loyal  Address  of  the  inhabitant  Householders  of 
the  antient  Town  and  Borough  of  Southward,  in  Town-hall  as- 
sembled. 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty 

"  We,  his  majesty's  faithful  subjects,  the  inhabitant  house- 
holders*of  the  antient  town  and  borough  of  Southwark,  in  town- 
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hall  assembled,  beg  leave  to  offer  to  your  majesty  our  most  sin- 
cere and  fervent  congratulations  on  your  majesty's  accession  to 
your  royal  title  ;  and  on  your  majesty's  safe  return  to  the  empire 
in  which  it  has  been  ordained  by  Providence  that  your  majesty 
should  hold  so  exalted  a  station. 

"  In  offering  these  congratulations  to  your  majesty/at  is  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  add  the  expressions  of  our  condolence  on  the 
loss  your  majesty  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  our  late  gracious 
sovereign,  your  majesty's  steadfast  friend,  king  George  the  Third, 
and  still  more,  on  the  irreparable  loss  your  majesty  has  suffered 
by  the  death  of  your  amiable  and  incomparable  daughter,  the 
princess  Charlotte,  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  country  were 
fixed,  and  in  whose  virtues  were  combined  the  surest  safe- 
guards for  the  loyalty  and  the  liberty  of  a  people  born  to  free- 
dom j  and  who  have  never  abused  the  blessings  of  freedom, 
when  fairly  and  constitutionally  dispensed  to  them.  f  „ 

"  We  would  on  no  account  offend,  by  intruding  unnecessarily 
into  the  personal  concerns  of  your  majesty.  Your  majesty's  in- 
terests, however,  have  become  the  interests  of  the  public.  We 
trust  then,  we  shall  be  excused,  as  well  as  believed,  when  we  take 
the  liberty  of  assuring  your  majesty,  that  we  have  long  beheld 
the  afflictions  by  which  your  majesty  has  been  so  peculiarly  op- 
pressed with  the  most  genuine  emotions  of  sympathy  and  grief. 

"  In  these  feelings,  common,  with  some  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, to  the  great  bulk  of  his  majesty's  subjects,  we  have 
been,  in  some  degree,  consoled,  by  the  conviction  that  your  ma- 
jesty must  have  seen  and  known  that  the  sufferings  to  which  you 
have  been  exposed,  and  the  indignities  to  which  you  have  been 
doomed,  have  been  in  no  way  attributable  to  any  want  of  affec- 
tion, or  dutiful  consideration,  towards  your  majesty,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  nation. 

"  But,  of  all  the  consolations  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  could  have  received,  one  of  the  greatest  has  been  afforded  to 
us,  by  the  courage,  the  fortitude,  and  the  magnanimity,  with 
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which  your  majesty  has  opposed  yourself,  in  person,  to  measures 
which  threatened,  if  not  the  destruction  of  your  majesty's  life, 
the  destruction,  at  least,  of  your  majesty's  privileges  and  reputa- 
tion. The  extraordinary  vigour  of  your  majesty's  conduct,  has 
not  onJy  commanded  the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  confi- 
dence of  every  liberal  and  enlightened  mind  ;  but  it  has  raised, 
we  trust,  an  invincible  barrier  against  the  enemies  of  your  ma- 
jesty's peace  and  honor;  and  has  secured  the  transmission  of 
your  majesty's  name  to  futurity,  unsullied  by  the  defilements 
which  malevolence  and  servility  might  have  attempted  to  attach 
to  it. 

"That  the  advantages  your  majesty  has  acquired  by  this  wise 
and  dignified  course  of  proceeding,  may  not  be  impaired 'by 
needless,  or  insidious  negotiations  ; — that  your  majesty's  character 
and  rights  may  be  established  on  the  plain  and  common  sense 
grounds,  which  are  evidently  those  of  your  majesty's  choice,  and 
not  be  frittered  away  by  verbal  subtilties,  and  refinements,  be- 
yond  the  scope  of  popular  comprehension  ; — that  your  majesty, 
•by  continuing  to  dwell  among  us,  may  not  only  long  reign  in 
our  hearts,  but  be-  an  eye-witness  and  a  personal  partaker  of  the 
joys  with  which  (as  it  has  been  confessed  even  by  one  of  the 
Icing's  ministers)  your  majesty's  presence  is  calculated  to  inspire 
us : — that  your  majesty,  in  few  words,  may  possess,  during  the 
remainder  of  your  valuable  life,  such  securities  for  happiness  as 
may,  in  some  measure,  atone  for  the  unmerited  ills  of  days  gone 
by  ; — these,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  are  the  objects  earnestly 
wished  and  devoutly  prayed  for  by  the  millions  of  friends  and  of 
advocates  by  whom  your  majesty  is  at  this  moment  surrounded  ; 
and  by  no  part  of  th'e  British  community  more  ardently,  than  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  large  and  respectable  district  of  the  me- 
tropolis, who  now  presume  to  lay  at  your  majesty's  feet  this 
humble  testimony  of  their  fidelity,  their  regard,  and  their  venera- 
tion." 

About  two,  the  lord  mayor  arid  the  other  city 
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mon-hall, which  was  read  to  her  majesty  as  follows: 

TO  THE  QUEEN'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY, 

The  humble  Address  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Livery  of 

the  City  of  London,  in  Common-kail  assembled. 
<:  May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

"  We,  his  majesty's  tkitiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  livery  of  the  city  of  Londpn,  in  common-hall  as- 
sembled, humbly  approach  your  majesty  with  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations upon  your  majesty's  safe  return  to  this  kingdom. 

"  We  sincerely  condole  with  your  majesty  upon  the  loss  of  so 
many  illustrious  personages  of  your  royal  house,  particularly 
that  of  your  majesty's  guardian  and  protector,  our  late  revered 
sovereign,  and  your  amiable  and  beloved  daughter,  the  princess 
Chai^otte,  upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  had  fondly  rested. 

"We  have  beheld  with  grief  the, numerous  insults  and  indig- 
nities which  have  been  pffered  to  your  majesty,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  lament  that  any  persons  should  be  found  with 
such  unchristian  feelings  as  to  advise  the  omission  of  your  ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  solemn  services  of  the  church. 

"  As  we  have  before  congratulated  your  majesty  upon  your 
complete  triumph  over  a  foul  conspiracy  against  your  life  and 
honor,  we  have. never  ceased  to  feel  the  most  anxious  «olicitude 
for  every  thing  connected  with  your  peace  and  happiness,  and 
sincerely  trust  your  majesty  will  prove  equally  triumphant  over 
the  renewed  attempts  to  vilify  your  character. 

"  We  have  felt,  in  common  with  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  the 
highest  indignation  at  the  insulting  and  degrading  proposals 
which  were  made  to  your  majesty  previous  to  your  arrival  in 
this  country. 

"  We  admire  the  prompt  refusal  of  your  majesty  to  compromise 
your  honor  for  a  pecuniary  consideration ;  nor  can  we  forbear 
expressing  equal  admiration  at  the  magnanimous  and  decisive 
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conduct  your  majesty  has  displayed,  by  your  unhesitating  con- 
fidence in  the  loyalty  and  honor  of  the  British  nation,  as  well  as 
the  courage  you  have  evinced  in  boldly  meeting  your  accusers, 
protesting  against  all  secret  investigations,  and  demanding  an 
open  and  constitutional  tribunal. 

*  We  felt  disgusted  at  the  proposal  made  to  your  majesty  to 
become  an  exile  from  this  land,  which  might  afford  your  majesty's 
enemies  fresh  opportunity  for  the  calumnies  which  probably 
they  never  would  have  dared  to  attempt,  if  your  majesty  had  re- 
mained in  England. 

"We  sincerely  hope  that  your  majesty  will  be  established  in 
the  full  possession  of  all  your  juit  rights,  and  reside  amongst  a 
people  zealously  attached  to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  and  who 
feel  deeply  interested  in  every  thing  connected  with  the  honor  of 
that  -house,  and  with  the  welfare  and  happmess'of  your  majesty.' 

Her  majesty  then  returned  the  following  answer: 

"  It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  with  most  cordial  thanks, 
that  I  receive  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address  from  the  lord 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  livery  of  the  city  of  London,  whose  manly 
support  of  my  cause  upon  a  former  occasion,  has  never  ceased  to 
live  in  my  grateful  remembrance. 

"No  words  can  give  utterance  to  the  agonies  of  my  heart,  oc-- 
casioned  by  those-  losses  on  which  you  offer  me  your  kind  con- 
dolence, and  which  admit  of  no  reparation  on  this  side  the  grave;, 
but,  in  the  many  and  deep  sorrows  and  afflictions  with  which  it 
has  pleased  Providence  to  visit  me,  I  Jiave  derived  unspeakable 
consolation  from  the  zealous  and  constant  attachment  of  this 
warm-hearted,  just,  r.nd  generous  people ;  to  live  at  home  with, 
and  to  cherish  whom,  will  be  the  chief  happiness  of  the  remainder 
of  my  days. 

"  The  indignation  which  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  plots,  and 
conspiracies,  cirried  on  against  my  peace,  honor,  and  life,  is  so 
well  calculated  to  excite,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour  to  suppress; 
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and  whilj  i  steadily  pursue  the  means  necessary  to  the  full  pos- 
session of  all  ray  rights,  privileges,  and  •  dignities,  I  would  fain 
bury  past  injuries  and  insults  in  total  oblivion. 

"  Conscious  of  my  innocence,  disdaining  the  threats  intended 
ta  awe  me,  knowing  that  it  was  to  Britain  I  was  coming,  it  re- 
quired ho  extraordinary  degree  of  eouragte  to  place  me  in  the 
face  of  my  accusers.  To  have  acted  upon  this  or  upon  any 
other  occasion  a  pusillanimous  part,  would  ill  become  a  daughter 
of  the  house  of  Brunswick  and  the  (queen  of  a  nation  famed  for 
its  valour  in  all  ages,  and  whose  gallant  sailors  and  soldiers  have 
so  recently  been  crowned  with  laurels  in  every  part  of  the  globe." 

This  answer  was  delivered  in  the  most  feeling 
manner,  and  made  a  very  strong  impression  on  the 
hearers. 

On  Tuesday,  at  one  o'clock,  a  numerous  meet- 
ing of  the  inhabitants  of  Westminster  was  held  in 
Covent-garden,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  addressing  her  ma- 
jesty, on  her  return  to  England. 

The  high  bailiff,  (Arthur  Morris  Esq.,)  who 
presided,  shortly  addressed  the  fnceting,  and  stated, 
.tli at  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  not  convened 
it  sooner  was,  that  he  was  afraid  lest,  as  negotia- 
tions were  at  that  time  pending  between  tier  ma- 
jesty and  the  king's  ministers,  it  should  prove  an 
obstacle  to  an  amicable  arrangement.  He  could 
assure  them,  that  *he  had  not  been  influenced  by 
lord  Sidmoulh  in  the  reluctance  which  he  then  had 
to  convene  the  meeting,  but  had  acted  entirely 
from  his  own  sense  of  cjuty.  Indeed,  he  never  had, 
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and  he  never  would,  consult  that  noble  lord  re- 
garding what  he  ought  to  do  when  a  requisition 
was  presented  to  him  from  the  inhabitants  of 
Westminster.  He  then  read  the  requisition  on 
which  he  had  convened  the  present  meeting,  and 
requested  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  it. 

Mr.  Thelwall  then  came  forward,  and,  after  a 
short  speech,  proposed  five  resolutions,  the  last  of 
which  was,  "  that  an  address  to  her  majesty  be 
adopted  by  this  meeting." 

Mr.  O'Callaghan  seconded  the  resolutions. 

The  high  bailiff  then  put  them  to  the  meeting, 
and  they  were  agreed  to  unanimously. 

The  report  of  the  secret  committee,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  correct  copy,  was  presented  on  Tues- 
day, July  4th,  to  the  house  of  lords. 

The  earl  of  Harrowby  begged  leave  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  report  of  the  secret  ^committee,  to 
whom  the  papers  connected  with  his  majesty's 
message  had  been  referred,  and  moved  that  the 
same  foe  now  read. 

The  clerk  read  the  report,  which  was  as  follows  : 

*  By  the  lords'  committee,  appointed  a  secret 
committee  to  examine  the  papers  laid  before  the 
house  of  lords  on  Tuesday,  the  6th  of  June  last,  in 
two  sealed  bags,  by  his  majesty's  command,  and  to 
report  thereupon,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  and  to  whom 
have  been  since  referred  several  additional  papers, 
in  two  sealed  bags,  relative  to  the  subject  matter 
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of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  message  of  the  6th 
June.     Ordered  to  report, 

"  That  the  committee  have  examined,  with  ail 
the  attention  due  to  so  important  a  subject,  the 
documents  which  have  been  laid  before  them,  and 
they  find  that  those  documents  contain  allegations 
supported  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a  great 
number  of  persons  in  various  situations  oflife,  and 
residing  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  which  deeply 
affect  the  honor  of  the  queen,  charging  her  ma- 
jesty with  an  adulterous  connexion  with  a  foreigner, 
originally  in  her  service,  in  a  menial  capacity ;  and 
attributing  to  her  majesty  a  continued  series  of 
conduct  highly  unbecoming  her  majesty's  rank 
and  station,  and  of  the  most  licentious  character. 

"  These  charges  appear  to  the  committee  so 
deeply  to  affect  not  only  the  honor  of  the  queen, 
but  also  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  the  moral 
feelings  and  honor  of  the  country,  that  in  their 
opinion  it  is  indispensable  that  they  should  be- 
come the  subject  of  a  solemn  fnquiry  ;  which  it 
appears  to  the  committee  may  be  best  effected 
in  the  course  of  a  legislative  proceeding,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  they  cannot  but  most  deeply  de- 
plore." 

The  earl  of  Liverpool,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
commendation of  the  committee,  would  to-morrow 
introduce  a  bill  relative  to  the  subject  matter  of 
the  report.  With  resoect  to  the  course  of  pro- 
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he  should  be  disposed  to  consult  the  convenience 
of  the  illustrious  person  who  was  the  object  of  the 
charge. 

Earl  Grey  would,  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
proceedings,  abstain  from  saying  much  that  oc- 
curred to  him  upon  this  most  important  subject, 
the  difficulty  and  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
which  was,  in  his  opinion,  increased  in  an  immense 
degree,  by  the  reading  of  the  report  now  on  the 
table.  When  he  before  objected  to  the  course 
which  the  noble  lords  opposite  proposed  to  pursue, 
he  stated  then,  and  he  now  repeated,  that  his  only 
object  was  to  obtain  for  the  parties  concerned, 
strict  and  impartial  justice.  He  had  now  again  to 
enter  his  protest  against  the  injustice  of  a  proceed- 
ing which  did  not  leave  the  case  of  the  person  ac- 
cused in  an  unprejudiced  state.  The  charges  now 
made  were  not  merely  brought  forward  by  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  but  came  before  their  lord- 
ships through  the  medium  of  a  committee  of  their 
lordships'  house.  It  was,  therefore,  important  that 
their  lordships  should  consider  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed.  A  charge  of  a  more  ab- 
horrent nature  never  could  be  made  against  any 
individual,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being  brought 
against  a  queen.  If  this  charge  rested  upon  evi- 
dence which  could  be  supported,  it  certainly 
formed  a  case  for  indispensible  inquiry,  and  he 
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and  the  welfare  of  the  country,  that  the  inquiry 
should  proceed  in  the  way  calculated  to  secure  the 
honor  and  interests  of  both.  But  by  whom  were 
their  lordships  told  that  the  evidence  could  be  sup- 
ported ?  By  those  ministers  who  were  willing  to 
continue  her  majesty  in  the  character  of  queen — 
to  make  arrangements  for  her  introduction  to  fo- 
reign courts — and  to  recommend  their  ambassa- 
dors to  pay  respect,  to  her.  They  (the  ministers) 
now  told  their  lordships  that  the  queen  was  a  per- 
son liable  to  imputations  of  the  most  abhorrent  na- 
ture. They  had  permitted  this  conduct  to  go  on 
for  years,  and  now  they  brought  forward  the  charge 
with  the  greatest  haste,  leaving  it  suspended  to 
agitate  the  country,  and  thus  compromising  not 
only  the  dignity  of  the  throne,  but  the  safety  of 
the  state.  Her  majesty,  now  standing  under  a 
charge  proceeding  from  such  authority,  was  placed 
in  a  situation  that  no  one  before  her  ever  stood  in. 
It  appeared  to  be  thought  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  suspend  the  charge,  in  order  to  allow  time 
for  the  defence,  but  he  did  not  think  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  lose  any  thing  by  the  inquiry  proceed- 
ing immediately  ;  for  she  must  sustain  more  inju- 
ry from  the  circumstance  of  this  report  being  pro- 
mulgated to  the  world,  than  she  could  gain  advan- 
tage from  any  delay  for  procuring  evidence.  As 
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tnc  case  now  stood,  she  had  no  means  of  knowing 
the  character**  of  the"  witnesses  that  were  to  be 
brought  against  her  ;  even  the  name  of  the  menial 
servant  with  whom  the  adulterous  intercourse  was 
said  to  have  taken  place,  was  not  mentioned.  In 
this  situation  the  charge  was  to  stand  against  her 
for  three  months;  and  then,  perhaps  she  wouid 
have,  after  all,  to  meet  the  investigation  with  very 
imperfect  means  of  defence.  He  thought  thatjus- 
tke  required  that  her  majesty  should  be  forthwith 
furnished  by  ministers  with  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  charges,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  au- 
thority they  were  made. 

The  earl  of  ffarrowby  thought  that  the  noble 
lord  might  have  abstained  from  saying  any  thing, 
until  his  noble  friend  bad  had  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  course  of  proceeding  which  he 
thought  should  be  adopted.  He  could  assure  their 
lordships  that  he  as  deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
of  the  proceeding,  and  as  anxiously  desired  to  a^ 
void  agitating  the  public  mincb-  as  the  noble  lord 
or  any  other  person ;  but  he  thought  it  requisite 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  on  what  had  fal- 
len from  the  noble  earl.  He  bad  accused  his  ma- 
jesty's government  with  having  committed  a  great 
act  of  injustice  by  the  course  which  had  been  pur- 
sued. If  that  course  was  injustice,  their  lordships 
were  completely  accomplices  in  it. 

The  earl  of  Xtornley  was  afraid  that  nothing  but 
m  m 
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mischief  could  result  from  the  paper  laid  on  the 
table,  and  sincerely  wished  that  the  proceedings 
had  been  avoided.  He  had  before  alluded  to  the 
measure  of  the  omission  of  her  majesty's  name  in 
the  Liturgy,  the  injustice  of  which  was  so  glaring. 
After  her  majesty  had  been  prayed  for  during  twen- 
ty-five years  as  princess  of  Wales,  the  refusing  to 
pray  for  her  as  queen  was  quite  unaccountable. 
How  <lid  it  happen  that  she,  who  was  worthy  to 
be  prayed  for  on  the  29th  of  January,  became  all 
at  once  an  unworthy  object  on  the  30th,  the  very 
next  day  ?  The  conduct  of  ministers  in  this  respect, 
could  not  be  exculpated. 

Earl  Grey,  in  explanation,  remarked,  that  if 
his  majesty's  ministers  had  before  them  evidence 
of  the  queen  having  been  guilty  of  an  adulterous 
intercourse  with  a  foreigner,  they  ought  not  to 
have  softened  it  down  into  family  differences,  and 
offered  to  compromise  it  by  an  allowance  of  50,000i 
a  year  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  doctrine  ad- 
vanced by  him  was,  that  ministers  had  finally  seen 
the  queen's  conduct  in  a  different  light  from  what 
they  did  at  the  commencement,  because  they  now 
advised  inquiry,  whereas,  they  formerly  shewed  a 
willingness  to  compromise.  Now  he,  (Lord  Liver- 
pool) had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  maintaining 
that,  even  on  the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of 
proving  every  charge  against  the  queen  which  had 
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been  made,  his  majesty's  ministers  had  done  right 
in  offering  to  agree  to  an  adjustment  without  a 
trial.  He  would  say,  that  had  she  remained  a- 
broad,  the  evils  attending  a  compromise,  would  not 
have  been  so  great  as  those  that  might  be  anticipa- 
ted from  instituting  proceedings  against  her ;  and 
he  entertained  this  opinion  in  common  with  99  out 
of  100  of  the  nation.  Undoubtedly  it  might  be 
said,  that,  if  charges  existed,  they  ought  to  be 
proved  or  dispelled.  This,  as  a  general  maxim, 
might  be  correct ;  but  circumstances  might  be  such 
as  to  render  the  application  of  it  to  certain  cases 
highly  inexpedient.  Whether  the  steps  they  had 
taken  to  prevent  inquiry  were  prudent  or  no,  was 
a  different  question  :  but  when  the  queen  came  to 
the  country — when  her  conduct  was  forced  upon 
public  attention — when  no  medium  was  left  be- 
tween admitting  her  to  the  exercise  of  all  her  rights 
and  privileges,  and  allowing  her  full  influence  on 
the  morals  of  the  country,  and  proceeding  against 
her,  supposing  the  charges  to  be  true,  they  were 
compelled  to  bring  them  forward.  Great  as  the 
evil  on  this  latter  supposition  was,  it  appeared  to 
them  to  be  the  least. 

The  marquis  of  Buckingham  agreed  in  the  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  the  inquiry,  as  all  attempts  at 
compromise  had  proved  unavailing. 

Lord  Holland  remarked,  that  the  noble  earl 
(Liverpool)  had  stated  in  loud  and  lofty  language,. 
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that  he  had  his  reasons  for  believing  that  inquiry 
\yhich  was  not  necessary  if  her  majesty  had  re- 
mained out  of  England,  became  necessary  as  soon 
as  she  returned ;  but  he  had  not  specified  those 
reasons.  He  merely  gave  his  opinion  without  pro- 
ducing any  grounds  for  it ;  and  he  had  forgotten 
that  her  majesty  was  not  only  to  escape  a  trial  if 
she  remained  abroad,  but  was  to  receive  50,000/.  a 
year.  The  feelings  of  the  country  might  have  been 
interested  in  this  question ;  but  was  that  interest 
diminished  by  the  presence  of  her  majesty  in  En- 
gland ?  The  noble  earl  had  alleged  that  minis- 
ters were  driven  to  the  course  which  they  had  adop- 
ted»  but  he  had  not  explained  why  they  were  so 
driven.  The  course  of  these  proceedings  was  from 
the  beginning  wrong — highly  inconsistent — highly 
dangerous — derogatory  from  the  honor  of  the 
crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the. 
country. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  that  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  was  made,  the  queen  took  an  air- 
ing for  several  miles  along  the  western  road,  in  a 
chariot  and  pair.  The  princess  Sophia  also  rode 
out  along  the  same  road,  in  a  coach  and  four  with 
outriders.  The  illustrious  ladies  met  near  Ken- 
sington-gate, but  not  the,  slightest  recognition  took 
place  between  them.  The  queen's  carriage,  howe- 
ver, was  at  the  moment  attended  by  a  number  of 
persons  from  Kensington,  who  expressed  much  cla- 
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morous  disapprobation  towards  the  princess ;  at  the 
same  time  peremptorily  ordering  her  servants  to 
take  off  their  hats.  The  mandate  was  not  obeyed, 
and  a  momentary  confusion  ensued  ;  but  the  whips 
of  the  respective  drivers,  and  the  mettle  of  the  hor- 
ses, soon  put  an  end  to  it,  by  whirling  the  car- 
riages away,  in  different  directions,  almost  at  full 
speed. 

On  Wednesday,  July  5,  Lord  Liverpool  brought 
in  his  bill  of  Degradation  and  Divorce,  of  which 
he  had  given  notice  on  the  preceding  evening. 
Previously,  however,  to  the  order  of  tiie  day  being 
read,  Lord  Dacre  rose  and  observed,  that  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  petition,  which  had  just  been  handed 
to  him  from  her  majesty  the  queen,  who,  being  in- 
formed of  the  extraordinary  course  the  house  of 
lords  had  taken  yesterday,  stated  that  she  had  va- 
rious weighty  matters  to  urge  before  the  house, 
which  were  necessary  to  be  urged  in  the  present 
stage,  and  desiring  to  be  heard  this  evening  by 
counsel  at  the  bar.  Although  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  nature  and  weight  of  that  information  which 
her  majesty  was  urgent  to  communicate  to  the 
house,  and  could  not  decide  how  far  it  might  in- 
duce their  lordships  to  wave  their  prescribed  course, 
it  ill  became  him,  he  conceived,  to  decline  the  duty 
of  presenting  it;  and  when  her  majesty  now  stated 
that  the  acceding  to  her  prayer  was  necessary  for 
her  further  defence,  he  trusted  that  their  lordships 
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would  listen  to  her  solicitation.  Such  communica- 
tions might  also  tend  to  accelerate  the  proceedings 
by  counsel  at  their  lordships'  bar. 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  petition  from 
the  queen,  which,  on  his  motion,  was  read  by  the 
clerk  : 

Tht  humble  Petition  of  tht  Quten,  to  the  Lord*  Spiritual  and  Tempo*, 
ral,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  queen,  observing  the  most  extraordinary  eourse  that  has 
been  adopted  by  the  noble  lords  in  the  secret  committee  assem- 
bled, begs  to  state  to  the  house,  that  she  is  perfectly  ready  at  thia 
moment  to  enter  upon  her  defence  on  the  charges  against  her,  as 
far  as  she  can  understand  them,  and  she  begs  to  remind  your  lord- 
ships, that  as  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  have  cer- 
tain witnesses  for  her  future  defence,  she  begs  to  have  the  nature 
of  the  charges  against  her  distinctly  stated  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  proceedings ;  and  she  further  prays  that,  as  it  is  important  to 
her  interests  to  make  some  statements  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, that  she  may  be  heard  by  her  counsel  at  the  bar  this 
evening. 

Lord  Dacrc  moved  that  her  majesty  be  now 
heard  by  her  counsel. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool:  My  lords,  I  must  say 
that  her  majesty  the  queen  has  been  ill-advised  in 
presenting  this  petition,  though  I  by  no  means 
mean  to  object  to  its  being  received.  It  appears  to 
nie,  however,  that  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  pro- 
ceeding at  the  present  moment  before  the  house  h, 
which  this  petition  can  properly  apply,  as  in  a  par- 
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liamentary  sense,  her  majesty  cannot  be  supposed 
to  know  any  thing  of  the  report  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee, whilst  the  bill  of  which  I  had  the  honor 
of  giving  notice,  is  not  yet  presented.  When  that 
bill  is  on  your  lordships'  table,  a  copy  of  it  will  be 
furnished  to  her  majesty,  and  her  majesty's  conve- 
nience will  of  course  be  consulted  as  to  time  with 
regard  to  whatever  evidence  she  may  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  adduce  to  rebut  the  charges  against  her. 
At  the  present  moment,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
that  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  any  stage  of  proceed- 
ing to  which  the  petition  of  her  majesty  can  ap- 
ply. 

Lord  Dacre,  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
down,  and  Lord  Holland,  contended,  that  there 
were  circumstances  peculiar  to  this  case,  which  re- 
moved it  from  all  ordinary  rules,  and  that  an  infrac- 
tion of  their  practice  might  be  conceded  on  an  oc- 
casion like  the  present.  The  lord  Chancellor  and 
lord  Ellenborough  replied.  The  question  for  pro- 
ceeding to  call  in  counsel  was  then  put,  and  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

This  discussion  being  closed,  Lord  Liverpool 
brought  in  his  bill  of  pains  and  penalties;  he  de- 
clared, that  if  he  had  now  to  retrace  the  steps  he 
had  taken,  he  knew  not  how  he  could  move  in  any 
other  course  than  that  which  had  been  decided  on. 
From  the  fairness  of  the  mode  of  trial  in  that  house, 
and  the  power  their  lordships  had  to  examine  evi- 
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deuce  on  oath  fit  their  bar,  he  conceived  there  was 
a-  greater  chance  that  substantial  justice  would  be 
done  between  the  parties  there  than  in  the  house 
of  commons.  He  might  state  farther,  that  though 
this  could  not  be  considered  a  bill  of  divorce  in  the 
common  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  still  its 
effect  would  be  the  same.  The  king  and  queen 
did  not  come  before  them  as  individuals;  it  was 
a  question  between  the  accused  party,  in  her  capa- 
city of  queen,  and  the  state  itself.  Yet  as  it  must 
necessarily  relate,  in  some  degree,  to  the  marriage- 
contract  between  the  king  and  the  queen,  it  was  on 
that  ground  more  consistent  with  the  dignity  of 
the  parties  that  it  should  come  there,  than  be 
brought  in  the  first  instance  before  the  other  house 
of  parliament.  The  only  question  that  remained, 
was,  whether  this  bill  should  have  been  brought  in 
originally  under  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
government,  or  whether  it  was  not  more  proper 
to  submit  the  documents  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
secret  committee.  He  had  reconsidered  this  ques- 
tion ;  he  had  reconsidered  it  with  reference  to  prin- 
ciple and  to  precedent ;  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that,  witih  reference  to  either,  he  thought 
the  course  adopted  by  their  lordships  was  the  just 
one.  He  would  venture  to  say,  that  there  could 
be  found  no  instance  where  measures  of  this  kind 
were  adopted  without  previous  enquiry.  As  to 
the  more  immediate  proceedings,  he  wished  £  copy 
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qf  the  bill  to  be  forwarded  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  to  each-of  the  illustrious  individuals  con- 
cerned. The  next  question  would  be  whether 
their  lordships  would  fix  a  period  for  the  second 
reading  now,  or  postpone  the  determination  on 
that  point  for  two  or  three  days,  in  order  to  learn 
what  the  wishes  of  the  illustrious  individuals  on 
the  subject  were.  If  he  were  called  on  to  name 
a  day,  he  would  propose  the  second  reading  for 
that  day  fortnight,  as  a  proper  and  reasonable  time 
for  a  measure  of  this  description  ;  and  during  that 
pei  iod  their  lordships  would  have  an  opportunity 
of  considering  what  their  future  course  of  proceed- 
ing should  be.  On  this  occasion  he  wished  only 
to  move  that  copies  of  the  bill  should  be  sent  to 
their  majesties.  He  could  then  wish  that  the 
house  should  meet  on  Monday  next,  in  order  to 
name  a  day  for  the  second  readingr  which  might 
then  be  fixed  for  Friday  fortnight.  He  trusted 
that  the  administration  would  be  found  to  act  on 
this  occasion  with  the  utmost  calmness  and  delibe- 
ration. It  was  a  most  important  question,  and 
called  for  dispassionate  enquiry.  It  would  be 
his  endeavour,  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  the 
endeavour  of  all  their  lordships,  to  discharge  their 
duty  firmly,  but  with  all  due  lenity  and  mildness 
towards  the  illustrious  person  whose  conduct  had 
been  brought  under  consideration.  It  was  most 

satisfactory  to  reflect  that  the  country  had  no  pre- 
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cedents  of  a  case  similar  to  the  present,  during  a 
period  of  two  hundred  years,  except  in  the  instance 
of  one  individual,  who  never  came  over  to  this  coun* 
try.  There  had  not  been  a  queen  in  this  country 
during  that  time  against  whom  even  a  whisper  of 
shame  had  been  raised  to  affect  her  character  or 
sully  her  reputation.  He  felt  that  he,  in  common 
with  their  lordships,  was  placed  in  a  situation  in 
which  they  had  no  alternative  :  the  question  now 
was,  if  those  allegations  were  proved  to  be  true, 
whether  impunity  should  be  extended  to  guilt,  or 
justice  should  be  suffered  to  triumph.  Nothing 
now  remained  for  their  lordships  to  do,  but  to  pur- 
sue a  clear  and  straight-forward  course — to  perform 
their  duty  boldly — determined,  whatever  public 
clamours  might  exist,  to  take  care  that  public  jus- 
tice was  satisfied. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  bill,  in  substance  as 
follows  :— 

•i«.w  iwHSt^  ;>ui  w^ittjttgb?   '  i 

An  Act,  intitied  an  Act  for  depriving  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  of  and  from  the  style  and  title  of  Queen  of 
these  realms,  and  of  and  from  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  immuni- 
ties now  belonging  to  her  at  Queen  Contort. 

Whereas  in  the  year  1814,  her  majesty  Caroline  Amelia  Eliza- 
beth, then  Princess  of  Wales,  but  now  queen  of  England,  being  at 
the  court  of  Milan,  engaged  in  her  service  one  Bartholomo  Perga- 
rai,  otherwise  Bartholomo  Bergami,  a  foreigner  of  low  situation  in 
life,  and  afterwards  the  most  unbecoming  and  indecent  familiari- 
ties took  place  between  her  royal  highness  and  the  said  Bartho- 
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lomo ;  and  her  royal  highness  not  only  advanced  him  to  a  high 
situation  in  her  household,  but  received  also  many  of  his  relatives 
into  her  service  in  inferior  and  other  situations,  and  bestowed  on 
him  the  said  Bartolomo  various  marks  of  distinction  and  favour, 
and  took  upon  herself  to  confer  upon  him  the  Order  of  Knight- 
hood, and  pretended  to  institute  an  Order  of  Knighthood,  with- 
out the  authority  of  your  majesty,  and  conducted  herself  both  in 
public  and  in  private  in  various  places,  with  indecent  and  offen- 
sive familiarities  and  freedom  towards  the  said  Bartolomo,  and 
carried  on  with  him  a  disgraceful,  licentious,  and  adulterous  in- 
tercourse, to  the  great  scandal  of  your  majesty's  royal  family,  and 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  kingdom,  and  manifested  a  most  scanda- 
lous, disgraceful,  and  vicious  conduct  towards  the  said  Bartolomo. 
We,  therefore,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  commons  of 
Great  Britain  in  parliament  assembled,  humbly  pray  your  majesty 
that  it  may  be  enacted,  and  be  it  therefore  enacted,  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  this  act,  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth 
be  wholly  deprived  of  and  from  the  style  and  title  of  queen  6f 
these  realms,  and  of  and  from  the  rights,  prerogatives,  privilege!, 
and  immunities  now  belonging  to  her  as»queen  consort,,  and  that 
she  shall  and  may  be,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  for 
ever  displaced  from,  and  be  utterly  incapable  of,  exercising  or 
enjoying  the  same,  and  that  the  said  marriage  between  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  and  the  queen  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  wholly 
dissolved  and  annulled,  to  all  intents  and  purpose*." 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  moved,  seriatim,  "  That 
copies  of  the  said  bill  be  presented  to  his  majesty, 
to  her  majesty,  to  the  king's  attorney -general,  and 
to  the  queen's  attorney-general ;"  which  motions 
were  agreed  to. 

Ear)  Grey  objected  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
bill  was  drawn  up.  Instead  of  stating  accusations 
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generally,  without  any  specification  of  time  or  place, 
he  thought  that  the  time  and  place  where  those 
acts  of  criminality  were  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted should  have  been  distinctly  stated,  to  ena- 
ble her  majesty  to  meet  the  accusation  fully. 
The  general  statement  contained  in  the  preamble 
of  this  bill  merely  set  forth  that  her  majesty  had 
indulged  in  vices  of  a  low  description  ;  no  certain 
period  of  time  was  attached  to  this  accusation,  by 
which  her  majesty  might  be  enabled  to  prepare  for 
her  defence.  He  hoped  the  noble  earl  would  an- 
swer these  two  questions;  first,  whether  any  more 
particular  specification  of  the  offences  stated  by  the 
committee  would  be  laid  before  the  house?  and 
next,  whether  it  was  intended  to  give  to  her  ma- 
jesty a  list  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  she  was  ac- 
cused ? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  the  delivery  of  the 
names  of  witnesses  was  unprecedented  in  parlia- 
mentary proceeding.  When  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution had  closed,  and  the  allegations  were  to  be 
disproved  at  the  bar  of  that  house,  then  any  time 
which  her  majesty  might  think  proper  should  be 
afforded  to  enable  her  to  rebut  the  evidence  addu- 
ced against  her. 

On  the  following  day,  at  twelve  o'clock,  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt  waited  upon  her  majesty,  with 
the  bill  presented  the  evening  before  to  the  house 
of  lords,  by  command  of  their  lordships.  Her  ma- 
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jesty  came  into  the  room,  and  received  the  bill 
with  great  calmness  and  apparent  temper.  The 
words  which  she  used  were  not  distinctly  under- 
stood, or  have  not  been  accurately  conveyed.  They 
were  in  substance  or  sound  like  the  following : — 
"  I  am  sorry  that  it  comes  so  late,  as  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  might  have  been  of  some  use  to  his 
majesty  :"  (indicating,  probably,  that  it  might  have 
tended  to  set  aside  her  daughter's  claim  to  the 
throne.)  What  followed  was  more  audible  : — But, 
as  we  shall  not  meet  in  this  world,  I  hope  we  shall 
in  the  next,"  (pointing  her  hand  towards  Heaven, 
and  then  adding,  with  great  emphasis)  where  jus- 
tice will  be  rendered  me."  She  requested  Sir  Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt,  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  convey 
these  sentiments  to  his  majesty.  Sir  Thomas  Tyr- 
whitt is  said  to  have  been  much  affected  on  deli- 
vering the  message  to  the  queen.  He  had  not 
seen  her  majesty  since  she  was  living  in  the  king's 
house. 

Sir  Thomas  Tyrwhitt  had  scarcely  taken  his  de- 
parture, when  the  high  bailiff  of  Westminster,  with 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr.  Hobhouse,  waited  on 
her  majesty  with  the  Westminster  address,  to  which 
her  majesty  returned  the  following  most  gracious 
answer : 

This  address  from  the  inhabitant  householders  of  the  city  and 
libertv  of  Westminster,  will  be  long  treasured  in  my  memory,  an 
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a»  indubitable  proof  of  their  regard,  and  a  lasting  claim  upon  my 
gratitude.  The  language  of  affection  for  my  person,  of  devotion 
to  my  interest,  and  of  zeal  in  my  cause,  which  appears  to  issue 
from  their  hearts,  has  made  a  deep  impression  upon  my  own.  In 
the  feeling  manner  in  which  they  mention  Her,  for  whom  the 
invisible  sigh  of  grief  will  never  cease  in  my  maternal  breast,  I 
cannot  be  insensible  to  the  homage  which  they  pay  to  her  memo- 
ry, and  to  the  solace  which  they  offer  to  my  regrets. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I  received  an  address  from  the  in- 
habitant householders  of  Westminster,  in  which  they  congratula- 
ted me  upon  my  escape  from  what  they  truly  described  as  a  nefa- 
rious conspiracy  against  my  honor  and  my  life.  Upon  that  occa- 
sion my  character  was  exonerated  from  the  load  of  calumny  with 
which  it  had  been  oppressed,  though  my  conduct  had  undergone 
only  an  ex-parte  examination,  and  though  I  had  no  means  of 
facing  my  accusers,  or  of  being  heard  in  my  defence.  • 

The  people  of  England  then,  almost  universally  expressed  their 
approbation  of  what  they  considered  as  the  triumph  of  rectitude 
and  innocence  over  perfidy  and  falsehood. — From  that  hour  to 
the  present,  I  have  been  the  victim  of  a  similar  conspiracy,  which 
has  been  incited  by  the  same  motives,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
same  views ;  though  with  increased  violence,  and  with  aggravated 
malignity.  New  and  more  appalling  efforts  have  been  made  to 
destroy  that  character  which  had  resisted  *o  many  former  at- 
tempts ;  but,  I  rejoice  that  I  now  find,  as  I,  at  that  time,  found, 
the  people  of  Westminster,  uninfluenced  by  the  powerful  machi- 
nations of  my  enemies,  and  animated  by  the  same  sentiment, 
which  they  then  expressed,  that  every  subject,  until  convicted  of 
guilt,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  retain  the  reputation,  the  rights 
and  immunities  of  innocence. 

In  the  present  perilous  crisis  of  my  fate,  I  am  supported  by 
that  courage  which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of  rectitude ; 
and  I  feel  that  the  English  people  will  never  suffer  an  injured 
queen  to  appeal  in  vain  either  to  their  justice  or  to  their  huma- 


nity.  I  am  convinced  that,  in  this  land  of  liberty,  no  oppression 
can  be  practised,  and  that  to  be  upright  is  to  be  secure. 

In  the  warm  desire  which  the  people  of  Westminster  have  ex- 
pressed for  the  consideration  of  my  honor,  they  have  exhibited 
a  striking  testimony  of  their  loyalty  to  the  king;  for  the  honor 
of  his  majesty  must  for  ever  be  identified  with  that  of  his 
queen. 

My  first  wish  is  to  prove,  that  my  character  has  been  unjustly 
traduced ;  my  next  is  to  terminate  my  days  among  the  high- 
minded  people  of  this  country,  to  whose  affectionate  sympathy  I 
am,  at  present,  indebted  for  so  much  of  the  cheerfulness  which  I 
feel,  and  of  the  support  which  I  possess,  under  the  pressure  of 
such  complicated  wrongs,  and  such  accumulated  persecutions. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Westminster  de- 
putation, Mr.  Brougham,  Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, Mr.  Brougham,  jun.,  and  Mr.  S.  Whitbread 
arrived,  and  had  an  audience  of  her  majesty,  which 
lasted  about  half  an  hour. 

In  the  evening  her  majesty  took  her  accustomed 
carriage  airing. 

Her  majesty's  petition  to  the  house  of  lords  not 
having  been  received  on  account  of  its  informality, 
another  was  presented  by  lord  Dacre  on  the  follow- 
ing evening,  who  said,  that  in  consequence  of  what 
took  place  on  the  preceding  evening  on  the  subject 
of  the  petition  then  presented  on  the  part  of  her 
majesty,  he  held  in  his  hand  another  petition  from 
the  same  illustrious  personage,  which  proceeded 
nearly  on  similar  grounds,  but  prayed  also  that  her 
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majesty  may  be  heard  by  her  counsel  against  the 
bill  now  pending  in  their  lordships' house.  The 
noble  lord  then  handed  in  the  petition,  which  was 
read  by  the  clerk,  and  appeared  as  follows  : 

CAROLINK,  REGINA.— The  queen  has  heard,  with  inexpressible 
astonishment,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  lords— proceed- 
ings which  have  in  view  the  dissolving  of  her  privileges,  and 
founded  upon  the  report  of  a  secret  committee,  before  whom  she 
had  no  counsel  to  assert  her  rights,  and  who  have  proceeded  en- 
tirely on  written  papers,  and  by  whom  no  witnesses  have  been 
examined.  She  further  learns,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  her 
counsel  were  last  night  refused  a  hearing  at  the  bar  of  the  house 
of  lords ;  and  further  that  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  on  a  future  occasion 
to  be  produced  against  her,  has  been  refused  to  her.  Under 
such  circumstances,  her  majesty  doubts  whether  she  can  do  more 
than  make  her  most  solemn  protest  against  the  whole  of  such 
proceedings.  Still,  however,  she  relies  on  the  justice  of  your 
lordships,  and  still  prays  that  her  counsel  may  be  heard  at  your 
bar  to  state  her  claims. 

After  some  conversation,  it  was  agreed  that  her 
majesty's  counsel  should  be  called  in. 

Mr.  Brougham  stated  that  her  majesty  had  last 
night,  to  her  great  surprise,  been  served  with  an 
official  copy  of  a  bill  presented  to  and  read  the  first 
time  in  their  lordships'  house.  The  preamble  to  that 
bill  contained  charges  of  a  most  grave  and  serious 
nature  against  her  majesty-.-— against  the  illustrious 
personage  for  whom  he  appeared.  Her  majesty's 
objection  was  to  the  situation  in  which  such  a 
proceeding  of  the  house  unexpectedly  placed  her. 
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She  also  wished  to  be  heard  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  proceeding  as  well  as  to  the  time.  The 
proceed  ings,  as  the  case  now  stood,  may  either  be 
gone  into  entirely,  or  only  in  part,  which  conside- 
ration may  obviously  operate  as  a  very  serious  dis- 
advantage to  her  majesty.  Her  majesty  was  also 
desirous  of  being  heard  with  respect  to  certain  mat- 
ters which  she  thought  well  calculated  to  produce 
an  important  effect.  On  these  she  conceived  the 
present  was  the  time  on  which,  with  ordinary  fair- 
ness to  herself,  their  lordships  could  be  addressed; 
and  she  wished  that  the  attention  of  the  house 
could  be  called  generally  to  them.  Their  lordships' 
rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition  of  yesterday 
to  be  heard  before  the  bill  was  read  the  first  time, 
was  a  serious  disadvantage  to  her.  They  were  also 
told  of  things  happening  in  a  certain  quarter,  of 
which  they  were  held  to  know  no  more  than  if 
they  never  existed,  and  of  course  they  knew  regu- 
larly no  more  of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee, 
except  from  its  being  printed  in  every  newspaper, 
though  for  aught  they  knew  it  might  be  a  fabrica- 
tion, and  a  gross  libel  upon  the  committee  itself, 
and  that  those  who  circulated  such  reports  were  de- 
serving of  punishment.  In  fact,  the  report  went 
further  than  the  bill.  Upon  the  former  there  was 
much  matter  which  would  not  be  confirmed  by 

the  passing  of  the   bill,  or  negatived  by  its  rejecr 
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tion.     These  were  the  only  points  upon  which  he 
had  received  instructions. 

Mr.  Denman  followed,  and  supported  the  argu- 
ments advanced  by  Mr.  Brougham. 

Lord-Liverpool  said,  he  had  distinctly  stated  that 
on  Monday  the  17th  he  should  propose  the  day 
which  he  should  deem  proper  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill ;  that  course  he  still  meant  should  be 
pursued,  and  he  trusted  a  full  attendance  ,would 
take  place. 

On  the  same  etening,  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson 
brought  forward  in  the  house  of  commons  his  pro- 
mised motion  repecting  the  Milan  Commission  ; 
when  he  stated  that  he  did  not  believe  that  that 
eomrnission,  or  the  plan  of  getting  up  that  bag, 
originated  with  ministers  ;  the  merit  of  that  inven- 
tion must  be  given  to  another  person,  a  person  of 
high  station.  It  would  be  unfair  not  to  name  him 
— he  meant  the  Vice-Chancellor.  He  spoke  from 
what  he  had  heard,  if  he  were  wrong,  he  would, 
for  the  sake  of  the  character  of  that  learned  person, 
be  most  happy  to  receive  a  complete  contradiction. 
It  was  said  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  had  been 
at'  great  pains  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  com- 
mission ;  he  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he  recom- 
mended a  gentleman  to  act  on  that  honorable  oc- 
casion, who  had  been  long,  and  he  believed  suc- 
cessfully, engaged  with  him  at  the  bar.  As  to  the 


expense  of  the  commissioners,  he  would  be  glad  to 
be  set  right  if  he  were  wrong,  but  he  did  under- 
stand that  the  expense  amounted  to  no  less  than 
33,000f.  ;  that  for  the  first  five  months,  no  less  than 
11,OOOZ.  were  drawn  by  these  commissioners.  He 
(Sir  R.)  would  engage  to  say,  that  in  Italy,  with 
one  half  of  that  sum,  he  could  get  blasted  the  cha- 
racter of  every  man  and  woman  in  England-  Af- 
fidavits were  brought  from  the  most  mean  and  ras- 
cally of  mankind  to  degrade  her  majesty  without 
trial.  He  would  call  it  degradation  ;  and  surely 
the  bill  recently  introduced  to  hang  over  the  head 
of  her  majesty,  was  not,  and  never  could  be,  called 
an  act  of  justice.  He  concluded  by  moving  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty,  praying  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  give  directions  to  have  laid  before  that 
house  copies  of  any  commission  or  commissions, 
instruction  or  instructions,  issued  by  his  majesty's 
commands,  since  the  departure  of  the  queen  from 
this  country  in  the  year  1814,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  depositions,  or  making  inquiries  relating 
to  her  majesty  during  her  residence  abroad  ;  and 
also  for  an  account  of  all  sums-expended  on  this 
commission,  and  by  whom  were  such  sums  respec- 
tively issued. 

Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  previous  question; 
and  it  was  carried  without  a  division. 

A.  most  striking  proof  of  the  general   sense  of 
the  people  was  manifested  on  the  arrival  of   some 


Italians  at  Dover,  who  were  known  to  have  come 
to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  swearing  against 
the  queen.  It  was  on  Friday  the  7th,  that  the 
Italians  arrived  at  Dover,  eleven  men  and  one  wo- 
man, and  to  all  appearance  of  the  very  lowest 
class.  Their  object  in  coming  to  this  country  was 
immediately  discovered  by  the  people,  and  roused, 
as  it  could  not  fail  to  do  among  Englishmen,  the 
liveliest  feeling  of  indignation  against  them 
through  the  whole  town.  While  they  were  in  the 
Custom-house,  having  their  luggage  examined,  a 
large  crowd,  consisting  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, collected  in  front  of  it ;  on  their  coming  out 
they  fell  upon  them,  and  beat  them  most  unmerci- 
fully, venting,  all  the  while,  the  deepest  execrations 
against  them,  and  the  profligate  purpose  for  which 
they  had  dared  to  land  in  England.  It  was  obser- 
vable that  the  women  took  the  most  violent  part 
in  thus  summarily  dispensing  justice  on  these  fo- 
reign mercenaries.  The  coach,  which  had  been 
ordered  to  convey  the  Italians  to  London,  stop- 
ped for  two  hours  after  its  usual  time  of  departure; 
but  the  crowd  was  great,  and  continued  to  exhibit 
such  strong  feelings  of  indignation  towards  these 
miserable  creatures,  that  it  was  obliged  to  leave 
Dover  without  them.  The  magistrates  then  called 
out  the  civil  power,  and  proceeded  to  disperse  the 
people,  which  they  succeeded  in  accomplishing  in 
little  more  than  an  hour.  The  Italians  afterwards 


left  the  town  by  stealth,  and  proceeded  to  London 
by  the  bye-road,  through  Folkstone,  Maidstone, 
&c.  One  of  them  was  said  to  have  suffered  nx>si 
severely. 

For  some  time  the  most  active  preparations  had 
been  making  for  the  celebration  of  his  majesty's 
coronation,  and  immense  sums  had  been  already 
expended.  The  sense  of  the  nation  was,  however, 
against  the  ceremony  taking  place  during  the  pro- 
ceedings against  the  queen,  and  Colonel  Beaumont, 
on  the  25th,  gave  notice  of -an  address  to  his  majesi- 
ty,  praying  that  the  coronation  might  be  suspended 
until  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  now  pend- 
ing against  her  majesty. 

Lord  CastlereagH  said,  the  motion  was  unneces- 
sary, because  his  majesty  had  already  signified  his 
intention  that  the  ceremony  of  the  royal  coronation 
should  not  take  place  on  the  day  originally  named, 
nor  was  any  other  day  fixed  for  that  purpose.  This 
postponement  was  not,  however,  in  consequence  of 
any  proceedings  respecting  her  majesty.  Those  pro- 
ceedings, he  might  add,  would  be  carried  on  with 
as  little  delay  as  justice  would  admit. 

In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  16th,  the  queen 
went  through  Hyde-park,  about  half  past  six,  ex- 
actly in  the  same  state  as  on  the  preceding  Sunday. 
The  drive  was  very  much  crowded  at  the  time, 
and  the  course  of  her  majesty's  carriage  thereby 
much  impeded.  She  had  scarcely  entered  Cum* 
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berland-gate,  when  she  was  recognised,  and  "  The 
queen  r  «  The  queen!"  "  Hats/  off !"  Hats  off  !n 
&c.  resounded  on  all  sides.  The  promenade  was 
also  much  crowded,  and  the  moment  the  cry  of 
"  The  queen"  was  heard,  every  body  rushed  impe- 
tuously towards  the  drive.  Towards  the  bottom 
of  the  drive,  near  Apsley-house,  the  carriages  and 
horsemen  were  so  numerous,  that  the  royal  carriage 
was  for  some  moments  unable  to  proceed  at  all. 
The  cry  of  "  Hats  off!"  was  now  very  generally  re- 
newed, with  increased  vigour,  and  it  was  generally 
complied  with,  whilst  many  persons  loudly  cheered 
her  majesty.  At  length  the  carriage  passed  through 
the  gate,  and  drove  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Vauxhall-bridge. 

The  public  having  now  been  put  into  possession 
of  the  charges  against  the  queen,  considerable  anx- 
iety prevailed  to  know  the  day  appointed  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill,  as  the  trial  might  be 
then  sa,id  to  commence.  On  Monday  Lord  Liver- 
pool rose  in  the  house  of  lords,  to  call  their  lord- 
ships7 attention  to  the  order  of  the  day  made  with 
reference  to  the  bill  he  had  introduced  on  the  re- 
port of  the  secret  committee.  When  this  subject 
was  under  discussion  on  a x  former  occasion,  it  was 
thought  that  the  illustrious  person  against  whom 
the  proceedings  were  instituted,  and  her  counsel 
were  desirous  of  considerable  delay ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  report  of  the  secret  committee,  and 
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the  bill  which  he  had  laid  on  the  table,  an  applica- 
tion of  a  different  nature  had  been  made  by  the 
queen's  counsel — namely,  that  their  lordships  should 
proceed  forthwith  with  the  inquiry.     On  the  last 
day  on  which  this  subject  was  under  discussion,  he 
had  thrown  out  for  their  lordships'  consideration, 
whether  they  would  think  proper  to  proceed  with 
this  inquiry  without  the  presence  of  the  judges. 
In  the  communications    he   had    had   with   those 
whom  he  thought  right  to  consult  on  this  point, 
he  was  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  their  lord- 
ships could  not  exercise  their  duty  in  the  manner 
which    became    them,  if   they  proceeded  in  this 
measure  without  having  the  advantage  of  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  judges.     He  had  now  to  call  their 
lordships'  attention  to  the  next  stage  of  the  bill. 
Consistently  with  the  wish  of  answering  the  call 
made  for  an  immediate  proceeding,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  he  had  made  it  his  duty^to  in- 
quire what  was  the  earliest  period  at  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a  part  of  the  judges  could  be  obtained, 
and    he   had   found  that  by  the  17th  of  August, 
their  lordships  might  have  at  least  the  attendance 
of^four.     It  was,  therefore,  his  intention  to  move 
that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  the  17th  of 
August  next.      What  would  be  the  view  of  the  il- 
lustrious person,  who  was  the  object  of  the  bill, 
with  regard  to  the   course  he  now   proposed,  re-, 
mained  to  be  seen.      He  knew  not  how  far  that  il- 


krsf.rious  person  might,  or  might  not,  have  objection 
to  the  time.  He  must  observe,  however,  that  if 
it  should  be  thought  adviseable  to  make  any  appli- 
cation to  their  lordships  for  a  change  of  time  or  de- 
lay, he  trusted  that  such  application  would  be 
made  within  a  few  days ;  because,  if  it  came  in  Au- 
gust, after  the  preparations  for  proceeding  had  been 
completed,  and  their  lordships  had  made  their  ar- 
rangements for  attending,  it  would  be  very  incon- 
venient to  comply  with  it.  He  must,  therefore, 
repeat  his  hope,  that  if  any  such  application  was 
intended,  it  would  be  made  without  loss  of  time. 
If  their  lordships  agreed  to  his  proposition  for  fix- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for  Thursday 
the  17th  of  August,  he  would  next  move  that  a 
copy  of  the  order  be  sent  to  her  majesty,  that 
counsel  be  allowed  to  be  heard  for  and  against  the 
bill  before  the  second  reading ;  and  that  the  judges 
on  that  day  be  ordered  to  attend.  He  concluded 
by  moving,  that  the  bill  be  read  a  second  time  on 
Thursday,  August  17. 

Earl  Grey  would  not  oppose  the  motion  ;  but 
thought  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  delay,  it 
would  be  much  better  it  should  take  place  before 
the  proceedings  commenced  than  during  their  pro- 
gress. He  thought,  however,  that  some  arrange- 
ment might  be  made  with  her  majesty,  so  as  to 
have  the  delay  previously  to  the  inquiry,  instead 
of  making  ,uit  interpose,  as  it  otherwise  might  do, 


to  allow  time  for  the  preparation  of  the  defence. 
How  this  was  to  be  brought  about  he  did  not 
know ;  but  he  thought  it  might  be  accomplished 
by  communicating  to  her  majesty  a  copy  of  the 
charges,  and  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  her, 
which  he  considered  nothing  more  than  what  strict 
justice  required.  He  thought  the  attendance  of 
four  judges  sufficient,  and  did  not  think  that 
the  noble  earl  had  shewn  -any  necessity  for  the 
postponement. 

Lord  Holland  could  see  no  reason  why  the 
names  of  the  witnesses  should  not  be  disclosed  to 
the  accused  party  on  this  occasion.  Either  a  state- 
ment of  the  precise  evidence  should  be  allowed ;  or 
if  that  were  refused,  a  list  of  the  witnesses  should 
be  forthcoming.  The  ends  of  justice  could  not  be 
properly  attained,  unless  either  at  this  moment,  or 
at  some  future  period,  the  necessary  information 
were  laid  before  her  majesty's  legal  advisers,  and 
sufficient  time  were  given  them  to  examine  the  evi- 
dence in  all  its  bearings. 

Lord  Erskine  conceived  that  the  party  accused 
ought  to  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  who  the 
witnesses  were,  that  their  character  and  conduct 
might  be  inquired  into.  That  appeared  to  him  to 
be  consonant  with  the  plain  principles  of  justice. 
When  they  were  called  on  to  decide  this  question, 
whatever  his  decision  might  be,  he  was  determined 
to  act  with  the  most  impartial  justice.  He  would 
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pay  no  regard,  no  respect  to  persons ;  he  would 
look  only  to  the  case,  however  painful  it  might  be 
to  his  feelings.  When  a  person  was  indicted  for 
high  treason,  he  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
indictment,  and  with  a  list  of  all  the  witnesses. 
Should  not  the  same  course  be  adopted  in  a  case 
that  was  so  analogous  ?  In  a  case  of  high  treason, 
if  the  prosecutor  omitted  the  name  of  a  single  wit- 
ness, though  perhaps  the  accused  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  knowing  that  such  a  witness  existed,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  on  his  guard  against  him, 
it  might  put  an  end  to  the  whole  proceeding.  As 
far  as  the  prosecutor,  in  treasonable  cases,  was  in 
possession  of  witnesses,  he  must  produce  a  list  of 
them :  and,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  list  ought  to  be 
afforded  now.  If  it  were  not  granted,  it  would 
seem  as  if  all  power  were  exercised  on  one  hand — 
as  if  an  interest  were  mustered  up  too  strong  for 
the  individual  to  contend  against.  If  he  were  (and 
God  forbid  he  should  be !) — if  he  were  desirous,  if 
he  were  bad  enough  to  wish  for  a  conviction,  he 
would  still  grant  to  the  person  accused  all  the  in- 
dulgence that  the  principles  and  analogies  of  jus- 
tice could  sanction. 

The  lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  with  respect 
to  what  his  noble  and  learned  friend  had  said,  it 
appeared  that  there  was  no  one  ease  whatever,  ex- 
cept that  of  high  treason,  which  he  could  state  as 
having  the  smallest  analogy  to  the  present;  and 
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even  that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  was  obliged 
to  give  up.  He  must  evidently  give  it  up  as  the  f 
law  at  present  stood;  and  he  was  glad  of  having 
this  opportunity  to  state  his  opinion.  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  life  he  had  had  occasion 
to  see  enormously  long  lists  of  witnesses,  compri- 
sing perhaps  200  or  300  persons,  given  to  defen- 
dants in  cases  of  high  treason.  How  could  this  be 
avoided  as  the  lav/  now  stood  ?  There  was,  in  fact, 
no  way  of  avoiding  it ;  because  in  cases  of  that 
description,  the  prosecutor  could  not  call  a  single 
witness  whose  name  was  not  included  in  the  list. 
The  arguments  that  had  been  used  might  afford 
good  reason  for  postponing  the  hearing  of  the  de- 
fence ;  and  he  was  sure  their  lordships  did  not 
imagine  that  there  was  a  man  in  that  house,  or 
out  of  doors,  who  believed  that  the  defence  would 
commence,  until  a  fair  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  scrutinize  the  character  of  every  witness. 

This  motion,  as  also  a  second,  directing  that  his 
majesty  and  the  queen,  and  their  respective  law- 
advisers,  should  be  apprised  of  the  proceeding,,  was 
carried.  On  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool, 
it  was  ordered  that  their  lordships  be  summoned 
for  Thursday,  August  17,  and  the  house  to  be' 
called  over  on  that  day.  Lord  Liverpool  next 
moved,  "  that  no  lord  absent  himself  on.  that  day, 
or  during  the  subsequent  proceedings  on  this  bill, 
without  the  leave  of  the  house." 
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Her  majesty,  having  taken  a  villa  at  Barnes,  for 
many  evenings  drove  hither,  to  inspect  the  prepa- 
rations that  were  carrying  on  for  her  reception ;  and 
the  concourse  of  people  assembled  in  Portman-street, 
and  its  neigbourhood,  to  wait  her  return,  was  truly 
groat.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  greeted  oil 
her  return  to  town,  appeared  to  increase  daily,  and  the 
most  respectably  dressed  persons,  particularly  fe- 
males, were  among  the  foremost  to  display  this 
varmth  of  feeling. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  Lord  Auckland,  on  Tues- 
day, the  18th,  presented  a  petition  from  the  queen, 
praying  that  a  list  of  witnesses  might  be  communi- 
cated to  her  majesty's  attorney -general.  His  lord- 
ship said,  that  he  would  only  move  at  present,  that 
the  petition  should  be  read  and  laid  on  the  table ; 
and  would  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  it 
tq  Friday,  20th,  when  the  motion,  of  which  notice 
had  been  given  by  a  noble  lord  (Enkine)  would  be 
discussed. 

The  petition  was  then  read,  and  was  to  the  fol- 
lowing purport : 

The  Petition  of  her  Majesty  Caroline  Queen  Consort,  to  ike  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

The  queen  having  been  informed,  that  the  house  of  lords  have 
resolved  that  the  bill  to  deprive  her  majesty  of  her  rank  and  titles, 
shall  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thursday,  the  l?th  of  August, 
deems  it  necessary  to  her  just  defence,  that  she  should  be  furnish 
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cd  with  a  list  of  the  -witnesses  against  her ;  and  therefore  desires 
that  such  list  should  be  forthwith  communicated  to  her  majesty's 

attorney-general.     . 

• 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  and 
to  be  taken  into  further  consideration,  on  Friday, 
the  20th. 

On  Wednesday,  July  12,  Mr.  Brougham  rose 
to  move  *'  That  leave  be  given  to  her  majesty's  at- 
torney and  solicitor-general,  members  of  this  house, 
to  plead  as  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  houae  of  lords 
against  the  bill  now  pending  in  that  house  concern- 
ing her  majesty,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case :  and  that  the  said  leave  shall  not,  in 
time  coming,  be  drawn  into  a  precedent." 

After  a  few, words  from  lord  Castkreagh,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con. 

Lord  Castlereagh  then  moved,  "  That  leave  be 
given  to  his  majesty's  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
members  of  this  house,  to  plead  as  counsel  at  the 
bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  support  of  the  bill 
now  pending  in  that  house  concerning  her  majesty, 
under  i.he  particular  circumstances  of  the  case ;  and 
that  the  said  leave  shall  not,  in  time  coming,  be 
drawn  into  a  precedent. " 

This  motion  was  also  agreed  to. 

Dr.  Lushington  said  he  had  received  her  majes- 
ty's royal  commands  that  his  professional  services 
should  be  added  to  those  of  the  learned  gentlemen 
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already  selected  to  conduct  her  defence;  and  he 
hoped  that  the  house  would  be  of  opinion,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the 
same  indulgence  should  be  conceded  to  him  as  had 
been  granted  to  his  learned  friends  who  wore  her 
majesty's  official  law  advisers.  He  should  consider 
himself  under  the  same  obligation  as  his  learned 
friends,  not  to  vote  on  any  stage  of  the  bill,  if  it 
should  ultimately  come  before  that  house.  He 
should  therefore  move,  "That  leave  be  given  to  Dr. 
Lushing  ton,  member  of  this  house,  to  plead  as 
counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords  against  the 
bill  now  pending  in  that  house  concerning  her  ma- 
jesty, under  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case ;  and  that  the  said  leave  shall  not,  in  time  co- 
ming, be  drawn  into  precedent 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  he  had  no  objection  to 
this  permission  being  granted  to  any  professional 
gentleman  on  either  side  of  the  house,  whose  ser- 
vices might  be  called  for  on. this  occasion;  at 
the  same  time  he  did  not  see  any  particular  oc- 
casion for  the  assistance  of  the  learned  gentle- 
man. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

On   the   13th,  an   address  was  presented  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Shaftsbury,  to  which  her  majesty  returned  the  fol 
lowing  answer: 
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I  cordially  thank  the  mayor  of  Shaftsbury4  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  ad- 
dress. The  sympathy  which  they  evince  for  the  melancholy  los- 
ses and  the  reiterated  persecutions  which  I  have  endured,  cannot 
but  be  gratifying  to  the  best  feelings  of  my  heart. 

To  whatever  trials  I  may  have  been  exposed  since  I  first  set 
my  foot  on  the  English  shore,  I  shall  never  forget  that,  in  those 
trials,  I  was  consoled  by  the  tenderness,  and  supported  by  the 
magnanimity  of  the  English  nation. 

Though  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the  activity  and  the  malig- 
nity yof  my  adversaries,  I  place  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  protection 
of  that  great  Being,  from  whom  no  secrets  are  hid ;  and,  while 
those  who  are  no  less  the  enemies  of  his  majesty  than  of  myself, 
are  endeavouring  to  ruin  me  by  their  wiles,and  to  crush  me  by  their 
power,  I  am  cheered  by  a  consciousness  that  I  possess  a  strong 
rampart  of  security  in  the  good  sense,  good  feelings,  and  good 
principles  of  this  enlightened  people. 

From  Newcastle  her  majesty  was  presented  with 
an  address,  on  Friday  morning,  and  returned  the 
following  gracious  answer : 

With  great  satisfaction  I  receive  this  address  from  his  majesty's 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle- upon- 
Tyne  and  the  vicinity. 

I  accept  with  thanks,  and  return  with  sincerity,  the  affection- 
ate expression  of  your  wishes  towards  myself,  and  towards  that 
illustrious  house  from  which  I  am  descended ;  and  the  true  ho- 
nor of  which,  as  it  never  has  been,  so  it  never  shall  be  tarnished 
by  me. 

Whatever  I  possess  of  wisdom,  courage,  and  magnanimity, 
has  been  fostered  and  strengthened  by  the  example  of  this  discer- 


ning,  generous,  and  gallant  nation,  on  whote  unalterable  attach- 
ment to  the  principles  of  justice  I  firmly  rely,  under  Divine  Pro- 
vidence,  for  support  under  all  my  unmerited  afflictions,  and  for 
protection  against  the  machinations  and  violence  of  all  my 
enemies, 

On  Friday,  July  14th,  the  committee  appointed 
to  search  for  precedents,  respecting  the  furnishing 
a  list  of  witnesses  to  persons  accused,  made 
their  report ;  and,  on  it  being  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table, 

Lord  Erskine  contended,  that  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  support  of  the  accusation  ought  to  be 
communicated  to  her  majesty.  The  bill  did  not 
specify  either  time  or  place  in  which  the  offence 
had  been  committed.  Thus  her  majesty  would 
have  to  defend  herself  from  1814,  the  time  of  her 
leaving  the  country,  to  1820,  during  which  period 
the  illustrious  personage  having  travelled  to  a  vari- 
ety of  places,  the  charges  extended  over  the  whole 
progress  of  her  different  journeys.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, her  majesty  were  furnished  with  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, she  might  then  be  enabled  to  rebut  the 
charges,  or  obtain  the  means  of  cross-examining 
the  witnesses ;  but  if  it  was  denied,  her  majesty 
would,  after  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution,  naturally  require  delay,  and  a  con- 
siderable interruption  would  take  place.  Every 
one  acquainted  with  proceedings  in  courts  of  law 
knew  how  much  depended  upon  the  cross-exami- 
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nation  of  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  in  order  to 
elicit  the  falsehood  of  their  statements,  if  falsehood 
there  be.  If  the  list  was  refused,  her  majesty 
•would,  of  course,  be  entitled  to  delay,  in  order  to 
prepare  her  means  of  defence,  and  in  what  a  situa- 
tion would,  therefore,  their  lordships  be  placed  in 
the  mean  time  ?  His  lordship  concluded  by  mo- 
ving the  following  resolutions  : 

1.  That  a  list  of  witnesses   should  be  furnished 
forthwith  to  her  majesty's  legal  advisers. 

2.  That  the  delivery  of  such  list  should  not  ex- 
clude the  house  from  the  right  of  examining  other 
witnesses,  if  necessary,  not  named  in  the  list. 

3.  That  copies  of  the  depositions  should  also -4^ 
furnished. 

After  some  observations  from  the  lord  Chan- 
cellor, lords  Holland,  Ellenborough  and  Bute, 
the  motion  was  negatived  by  &  majority  of  50. 

While  Messrs.  Brougham  and  Denman  were  at- 
tending their  professional  duties  on  the  circuits, 
the  task  of  watching  over  the  proceedings  of  parlia- 
ment, in  her  majesty's  business,  was  entrusted  to 
Doctor  Lushington  ;  who,  on  Saturday,  moved, 
"  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  the  king, 
praying  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased  to 
order  that  there  be  laid  before  this  house,  copies  of 
all  official  papers  relative  to  a  service  of  plate  pre- 
sented in  the  year  1808,  by  his  late  majesty  to  the 
queen,  then  princess  of  Wales,  and  used  by  her 


from  that  period  up  to  her  departure  from  England 
in  the  year  1814.'* 

Lord  Castlereagh,  however,  being  absent,  the 
motion  was  withdrawn,  and  Doctor  Lushington 
gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the  following  Monday, 
041  which  day  it  was  renewed.  Lord  Castlereagh 
in  answering  the  statement  of  the  honorable  mover, 
reprobated  in  strong  terms  the  attempts  made  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  regretting  that  the  queen 
should  have  listened  to  improper  advisers,  and  suf- 
fered herself  to  become  an  instrument  of  the  evil 
designs  of  others,  which  had  prevented  her  from 
receiving  those  Accommodations,  of  the  want  of 
whiph  she  now  complained.  He  contended  that 
the  late  king  could  never  have  meant  to  make  the 
plate  a  person^]  p^ent  to  the,  then  princess  of 
,  as  he  had  no  more  power  to  do  so  than  to 
the  crown  lands,  it  "being  the  property  of 
$$jcjjjed  to  a  royal  palace,  and  some 
of  it  having  asctiujUy  belonged  to  king  William. 
It  was,  therefore,  merely  intended/o?'  her  use,  like 
other  furniture  of  Kensington  Palace,  while  she 
resided  there  in  1808,  and  was  never  intended  to 
be  detached  from  the  establishment.  Mr.  Huskisson 
having  corroborated  this  statement,  the  motion  was 
negatived  without  a  division. 

During  the  proceedings  in  the  house  on  Mon- 
day the  17th,  Mr.  Sheriff'  Kothwell  appeared  at  the 
bar,  and  presented  the  petition  relative  to  the  pro- 
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ceedings  against  her  majesty,  which  had  tfyat  day 
been  agreed  to  by  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
commoners  of  the  city  of  London,  in  common- 
council  assembled ;  which  being  read,  the  petition- 
ers stated,  "  that  they  had  learned  with  great  re- 
gret, that  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  house  of  lords  against  her  majesty, 
having  for  its  object  to  degrade  her  from  her  rank, 
and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  between  her  and  his 
majesty.  That  the  principles  on  which  this  mea- 
sure was  founded  were  never  resorted  to  except  in 
the  worst  of  times,  and  the  petitioners  could  not 
but  express  their  sorrow  that  it  was  brought  for- 
ward on  evidence  that  would  not  be  received  in  or- 
dinary cases.  The  petitioners  contemplated  with 
great  satisfaction  the  caution  observed  by  this  hor 
norable  house,  in  the  course  of  a  proceeding  which 
tended  to  lower  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  to 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  country."  In  conclusion, 
the  petitioners  prayed  the  house  to  reject  the  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  if  it  should  come  before 
them.  The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

Lord  W.  Russell  and  Mr.  Whitbread  waited 
upon  her  majesty,  on  the  18th,  to  present  the 
address  from  the  town  of  Bedford,  to  which  her 
majesty  returned  as  follows  : 

I  receive,  with  the  most  cordial  satisfaction  and  gratitude,  the 
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assurance  of  the  affectionate  attachment  of  the  mayor  and  inhabi- 
tants ofthe  ancient  town  and  borough  of  Bedford. 

The  condolence  and  sympathy  expressed  for  the  irreparable  lost 
which  I  have  sustained  during  my  absence  from  England,  in  the 
persons  of  my  beloved  daughter,  and  his  late  revered  majesty,  u 
most  valuable  to  me,  and  offers  the  only  alleviation  to  my  feelings 
of  which  the  circumstances  admit. 

It  is  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  pain  occasioned  by  those  se- 
vere losses,  that  those  enemies,  who  for  years  have  been  seeking 
my  destruction,  no  sooner  perceived  that  I  am  destitute  of  that 
protection  which  before  shielded  me,  than  their  attacks  were  re- 
newed in  a  form  scarcely  admitting  resistance ;  boundless  as  are 
the  means  of  overawing  and  corrupting,  possessed  by  these  im-, 
placable  foes,  no  less  of  his  majesty  than  of  myself.  But,  howe. 
ver  well  calculated  may  have  been  their  measures  to  effect  my 
destruction,  by  secret  machinations,  followed  by  the .  most  auda- 
cious and  industrious  circulation  of  slandeT  of  their  own  creation, 
J,  yet  feel  confident  that  that  justice  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
brightest  characteristic  of  the  British  nation,  will  not  be  sacrificed 
or  tarnished  in  my  person.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  but  be  as- 
tonished and  grieved  that  theae  slanders  should  have  been  in  any 
respect  sanctioned  before  I  have  been  heard  in  my  defence,  fur- 
nished with  any  specific  charge,  or  suffered  to  know  who  are  the 
\ritnesses  by  whom  I  have  thus  been  reviled. 

To  whatever  dangers,  however,  I  may  be  exposed,  from  the 
power  and  malice  of  my  enemies,*  I  never  can  regret  that  I  did 
not  submit  to  purchase  security,  and  become  party  to  my  own  de- 
gradation, by  consenting  to  continue  absent  from  the  kingdom, 
under  a  compromise  which  must  have  equally  affected  the  honor 
of  all  concerned.  I  thank  you  for  your  manly  and  generous  ex- 
pression, that  the  insults  offered  to  your  queen  you  feel  as  offered 
to  the  nation ;  and  be  assured,  that  while  my  honor  is  identified 
with  the  nation's  (from  which  it  never  can  be  really  separated) 
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with  God's  help,  I  will  maintain  it  in  the  face  of  every  danger, 
and  to  the  last  moment  of  my  life ;  feeling  at  the  same  time,  that 
no  sacrifice  but  that  of  the  honor  of  the  country,  can  be  too  great 
to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  to  which  I 
already  owe  so  much. 

On  the  same  day  the  address  from  Newbury 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Grey  and  a  deputation, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  to  which 
her  majesty  gave  the  following  answer  r 

His  majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Newbury,  merit  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  their 
frank  and  affectionate  address.  During  my  long  absence  from 
this  country,  I  never  ceased  to  remember  the  obligations  which  I 
owed  to  its  high- minded  generosity.  Those  obligations  have  been 
greatly  increased  since  my  return ;  and  I  'should  be  insensible  to 
all  right  feeling,  if  I  did  not,  hereafter,  consider  England  as  my 
only  home. 

1  have  shed  my  tears  over  the  early  grave  of  the  princess  Char- 
lotte ;  and  I  am,  at  this  moment,  sensibly  affected  by  the  tri- 
bute of  affection  which  you  have  paid  to  her  memory,  and  by 
that  tender  recollection  of  her  worth  which  is  so  universally 
cherished. 

When  death  removed  his  late  revered  majesty  to  a  happier 
scene,  I  instantly  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  loss  I  had  sustained ; 
while  hia  sacred  life  was  spared,  it  operated  like  a  barrier  against 
the  vengeance  of  my  persecutors.  But  his  dear  remains  were 
hardly  cold,  when  my  enemies  began  to  renew  their  persecutions. 
And  to  load  me  with  aggravated  indignities.  I  was  almost  instant- 
ly held  up  to  the  people  as  a  criminal,  unworthy  of  having  my 
rume  inserted  in  their  devotional  formularies.  The  conspiracy, 
v/hich  had  been  defeated,  though  only  by  a  partial  investigation 


of  my  conduct,  in  1806  and  1807,  again  reared  its  vindictive 
head  ;  ,and  an  attempt  is  now  making  to  degrade  me  in  rank,  and 
to  sink  me  in  infamy,  by  a  procedure  which  is  at  once  an  outrage 
upon  all  law,  and  wholly  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bri- 
tish constitution.  But  my  honor  and  my  rights  are,  in  fact,  those 
of  the  country ;  and  every  one  is  interested  in  their  preservation. 
The  tyranny  which  destroys  me  to  day,  makes  every  man's  liber- 
ty less  secure  to-morrow.  In  the  present  alarming  crisis,  when  I 
am  attacked  by  the  strong  arm  of  overwhelming  power,  I  rely 
first,  as  an  innocent  woman,  upon  the  favour  of  a  protecting 
Providence ;  and  next,  as  an  insulted  and  a  persecuted  queen,  upon 
the  sympathies  of  the  people ;  and  upon  that  potent  agency  of 
public  opinion,  which  now  forms  the  best  safe-guard  against  the 
aggressions  of  tyranny,  and  the  enormities  of  injustice. 

On  the  19th,  a  petition  from  the  city  of  Lon- 
don was  presented  to  the  house  of  lords  by  lord 
Erskine,  against  the  bill  of  pains  and  penalties; 
but  after  various  objections  the  petition  was 
thrown  out. 

Finding  many  inconveniences  were  likely  to  at- 
tend the  residence  at  Barnes,  her  majesty  entered 
into  a  treaty  for  Brandenburgh-House,  (an  accu- 
rate engraving  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  pre- 
sent work)  which  was  satisfactorily  arranged. 

The  Italian  witnesses,  whose  evidence  was  inten- 
ded to  support  the  charges  against  her  majesty, 
were,  during  this  period,  secretly  increasing  in 
Holland,  and  Mr.  Capper  arrived  at  Dunkirk  on 
Friday  the  7th,  with  five  of  these  foreigners,  and 
from  thence  conducted  them  to  the  general  dep6t  ; 
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and  finding  at  that  place  some  information  await- 
ing him,  that  the  air  of  England  had  been  found 
not  to  agree  with  the  constitution  of  those  who 
had  formerly  landed,  he  proceeded  with  them  to 
Ostend,  and  thence  to  the  general  dep6t,  where 
they  were  to  catechise  and  drill  each  other  in 
regard  to  the  evolutions  which  they  would  be 
shortly  called  upon  to  perform  in  the  English  house 
of  lords. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Hague,  on  this 
subject,  appeared  in  the  public  papers. 

"  The  witnesses  against  the  queen  (26  in  num- 
ber) are  distributed  through  the  villages  adjacent 
to  this  place,  where  they  were  placed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  .the  British  embassy,  with  the  aid  of  the 
police  magistrate.  Their  appearance,  and  the  pur- 
pose for  which  they  are  brought  hither,  have  made 
a  strong  impression,  and  the  people  feel  degraded 
that  their  country  has  been  selected  for  an  asylum 
to  those  who,  they  suppose,  cannot  be  received  in 
England." 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  Thursday  the  20th,  on 
the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  search  for  precedents  relating  to 
the  royal  divorce  bill,  and  to  consider  of  the  ir.ost 
effectual  means  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  the 
members  of  that  house  upon  the  approaching  trial* 
Among  the  committee  were, 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  The  Earl  of  Liverpool 

The  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  Viscount  Melville 

The  Lord  Chancellor  Lord  Calthorpe 

Lord  Redesdale  Lord  Holland 

On  Friday  the  21st,  an  address  from  Poole  was 
presented  to  her  majesey,  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor, 
the  recorder,  and  Messrs.  Lester  and  Dent,  mem- 
bers for  that  place,  to  \vhich  the  following  answer 
was  returned : 

I  accept  with  gratitude  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address  from 
the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  county  of 
the  town  of  Poole.  When  they  speak  of  the  late  princess  Char- 
lotte as  the  best  hope  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  late  beloved  king 
as  the  kind  protector  of  my  innocence,  their  language  is  in  per- 
fect unison  with  the  conviction  of  my  mind,,  and  with  the  feel- 
ings of  my  heart.  < 

I  feel  no  inquietude  about  the  result  of  the  present  attack 
iipon  my  honor  and  my  peace.  The  charges  against  me  in  1806 
had  no  other  origin  than  malice,  and  no  other  support  than  per- 
jury.  The  charges  against  me  in  1820  will  be  found  to  be  equally 
destitute  of  proof. 

I  should  have  been  humiliated  beneath  contempt  if  I  had  suf- 
fered my  character  to  become  an  affair  of  pecuniary  calculation. 
I  should  instantly  hsve  been  deprived  of  that  self-respect  which 
is  the  basis  of  virtue,  as  well  as  have  forfeited  the  esteem  of  this 
noble  nation,  if,  in  a  late  attempt  at  negotiation  on  the  part  of 
my  accusers,  I  had  exhibited  a  spirit  unworthy  of  a  British 
queen.  If  there  can  be  any  satisfaction  in  what  is  sordid  in  sen- 
timent and  debased  in  conduct,  I  willingly  resign  that  to  the  pu- 
sillanimity of  my  adverbaries. 
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If  I  can  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the  nation, 
I  shall  always  consider  the  augmentation  of  that  happiness  as  an 
accession  to  my  own.  My  welfare  is  the  welfare  of  the  people  ; 
their  good  is  my  good ;  and  their  prosperity  is  my  highest  exul- 
tation. 

I  should  feel  myself  unworthy  of  the  elevated  station  which  I 
occupy,  if  I  could  approve  the  practice,  or  cherish  the  sentiment 
of  revenge.  That  principle  ought  to  have  no  residence  in  any 
royal  breast. 

If  England  was  not  my  native  country,  the  people  of  England 
have  rendered  it  as  dear  to  me  as  the  land  of  my  nativity.  In 
their  enlightened  sentiments  of  justice,  in  their  generous  affec- 
tions, and  in  their  steady  loyalty,  I  possess  a  strength  which  no 
menace  can  shake,  and  a  comfort  which  no  adversity  can  take 
away. 

On  Monday,  the  24th,  Lord  Erskine  rose  in 
the  house  of  lords,  and  said,  it  was  his  duty  to 
present  a  petition  to  their  lordships  on  the  part  of 
her  majesty ;  and,  in  presenting  it,  he  must  state 
to  the  house,  that  her  majesty,  as  it  appeared  to 
him,  had  made  a  very  just  and  reasonable  request 
to  their  lordships.  She  begged  of  them,  as  a  list 
of  the  witnesses  had  been  refused  to  her,  that  she 
should  be  furnished  with  a  specification  of  the 
times  and  places  when  and  where  it  was  alleged 
that  she  had  acted  licentiously.  The  petition  was 
read  by  his  lordship.  It  was  as  follows ; — 

To  the  Lords  Spiritual,  &c. 
The  queen  laments  that  the   house  of  lords   have   deemed  it 

r  r 
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proper  to  refuse  her  application  for  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to  be 
examined  in  support  of  the  bill  of  degradation  and  dissolution  of 
marriage ;  thus  leaving  her  majesty  and  her  legal  advisers  in  total 
ignorance  as  to  the  time  or  place  to  which  the  charges  may  relate, 
or  the  person  by  whose  testimony  the  allegations  in  the  bill  are 
intended  to  be  supported. 

Her  majesty  now  submits  to  the  house  of  lords,  that  a  specifi- 
cation of  the  place  or  places  in  which  the  criminal  acts  are  charg- 
ed to  have  been  committed,  should  forthwith  be  furnished  to  her 
majesty's  attorney-general :  for,  if  this  be  denied,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  accusation,  or  to  take  prelimi- 
nary measures  for  providing  defensive  evidence  against  the  char- 
ges, without  bringing  from  every  place  her  majesty  has  visited 
during  the  last  six  years,  every  witness  who  had  any  mean?  of  ob- 
serving her  majesty's  conduct. 

Her  majesty  further  desires  to  be  heard  by  her  counsel 
and  agent,  at  your  lordships'  bar,  in  support  of  this  her  re- 
quest. 

Lord  Ersldne  hoped  that  this  last  part  of  the 
petition  would  not  be  refused  ;  but  that  their  lord- 
ships would  give  immediate  orders  to  have  her 
counsel  called  in,  that  they  might  point  out  the 
propriety  of  adopting  the  course  required.  His 
lordship  knew  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  places  at 
which  the  offence  was  said  to  have  been  perpetra- 
ted ;  it  was  only  known  that  various  parts  of  the 
south  of  Europe  were  said  to  have  been  the  scenes 
of  this  alleged  licentiousness ;  and  the  charge  be- 
ing that  of  the  commission  of  criminal  acts  during  a 
period  of  six  years,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
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meet  it  unless  their  lordships  granted  the  specifica- 
tion called  for,  or  after  they  had  heard  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  charge,  they  would  allow  the 
queen  a  fair  time  for  her  defence,  by  adjourning 
the  house  to  such  a  period  as  would  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  having  the  assistance  of  counter- 
witnesses.  He  must  say,  and  felt  it  to  be  his  duty 
strongly  to  declare,  that,  if  her  request  was  not 
complied  with,  she  would  not  have  that  opportu- 
nity, which  during  a  long  professional  experience, 
he  had  always  considered  of  the  utmost  importance 
— that  of  seeing  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  and  of 
confronting  them  with  others  by  whom  they  might 
be  contradicted.  As  he  had  told  their  lordships 
before,  and  he  felt  it  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart, 
he  conceived  that  if  they  adjourned  the  examina* 
tion,  they  would  not  take  the  best  mode  of  admi- 
nistering justice;  'they  would,  he  thought,  take 
away  from  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  house,  if 
witnesses  were  sent  away  before  they  were  fully 
cross-examined ;  and  yet  this  must  be  the  case  if 
her  majesty  were  unacquainted  with  those  who 
were  to  appear  against  her,  or  with  the  places  to 
which  their  statements  related. 

The  petition  was  then  handed  to  the  clerk  by 
lord  Erskine,  but  it  was  not  read  by  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  the  earl  of  Liverpool,  and 
earl  Bathurst  contended,  that  if  the  time  and 
place  were  to  be  specified  at  which  adultery  was 
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charged,  the  inquiry  before  their  lordships  must  be 
of  a  very  limited  description.  Suppose  evidence 
to  be  given  of  a  material  character,  but  not  corres- 
ponding to  the  alleged  time  and  place,  would  their 
lordships  think  it  right  to  strike  out  such  evidence  ? 
This  was  not  even  done  in  other  proceedings  of  di- 
vorce; and  with  regard  to  what  had  been  said  about 
the  queen's  conduct  at  Milan,  that  referred  only 
to  a  single  place,  and  to  a  particular  period  of  the 
time  to  which  the  whole  charge  referred.  The  17th 
of  August  had  been  fixed  to  the  supposed  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties.  Their  lordships  had  not  deem- 
ed it  right  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  witnesses,  and 
they  were  now  desired  to  inform  the  queen  of  the 
places  at  which  the  alleged  improprieties  had  oc- 
curred. If  her  majesty  meant  to  defend  her  case 
on  the  17th  of  August,  this  application  was  per- 
fectly absurd;  because  she  could  make  no  use  of 
the  indulgence  by  a  period  so  early.  If  the  prayer 
of  the  petition  were  good  for  any  thing,  it  ought  to 
be  accompanied  by  an  objection  to  so  early  a  com- 
mencement of  the  proceedings. 

After  a  few  observations  from  Lord  Holland,  the 
house  divided  upon  lord  Erskine's  motion,  which 
was  rejected  by  37  to  12. 

An  audacious  libel  which  appeared  at  this  time 
in  Flyndell's  Western  Luminary,  formed  the  sub- 
ject of  a  motion  in  the  house  of  commons  by  Mr. 
Wetherell,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  direct  the 
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attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  paper  in  which  the  libel  appeared. 
An  argument  ensued  upon  the  motion,  but  it  was 
at  length  withdrawn,  it  being  considered  beneath 
the  dignity  of  her  majesty  to  take  any  notice  of 
such  a  slanderous  libel. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  the  following  report  of 
the  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  precedents 
relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  of 
peers  during  great  and  solemn  occasions  was  read  by 
the  clerk. 

The  committee  appointed  by  their  lordships  to  search  the  jour- 
nals for  precedents  as  to  the  best  means  of  enforcing  the  atten- 
dance of  peers  of  this  house  during  the  proceedings  on  a  bill  in- 
titled  "  An  act  to  deprive  her  majesty,  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth, 
of  the  title,  prerogatives,  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  of 
queen  consort  of  these  realms,  and  to  dissolve  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  said  Caroline  Amelia  Elizabeth." — Or- 
dered to  report.  The  committee  have  met,  searched  the  journals, 
and  found  the  precedents  annexed  to  this  report ;  and  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion,  that,  if  the  house  think  fit,  the  following 
resolutions  should  be  agreed  to : 

Resolved,  That  no  lord  dp  absent  himself,  on  pain  of  incurring 
a  fine  of  100/.  for  each  day's  absence  pending  the  three  first  days 
of  such  proceedings,  and  of  50/.  for  each  subsequent  day's  ab- 
sence from  the  same ;  and  in  default  of  payment  of  any  and  every 
such  fine,  of  being  taken  into  custody. 

Resolved,  That  no  excuses  be  admitted,  save  disability  from 
age,  viz.,  being  of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  upwards,  or  from 
sickness,  or  having  been  out  of  the  realm  in  foreign  parts  on  the 
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10th  of  July  instant,  being  the  day  on  which  the  order  foy  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  said  bill  was  made,  and  continuing 
out  of  the  same  ;  or  out  of  Great  Britain  on  his  majesty's  service, 
or  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  parent,  wife,  or  child. 

Resolved,  That  every  peer  absenting  himself  from  age  or  sick- 
ness do  address  a  letter  to  the  lord  Chancellor,  stating,  upon  his 
honor,  that  he  is  so  disabled. 

Resolved,  That  the  lord  Chancellor  do  write  a  letter  to  the  se- 
veral peers  and  prelates  of  the  house,  in  the  following  terms ; 
and  that  a  copy  of  the  said  resolutions  do  acompany  the 
same : — 

"  My  lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the  house  of  lords  to  ac- 
quaint you,  that  the  house  expects  your  lordship's  attendance  upon 
the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  in  titled  "  An  act  to  deprive  her 
majesty,"  &c.,  on  Thursday  the  17th  day  of  August  next,  at  ten 
of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon  :  and  that  it  is  the  further  order  of 
the  house  that  no  lord  shall  absent  himself  from  the  service  of 
the  house  upon  the  second  reading  of  the  said  bill,  or  ®n  any  of 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  house  upon  the  same,  without 
the  leave  of  t!i*  house,  upon  pain  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
the  house." 

On  the  motion  of  the  earl  of  Shaftsbury,  the  resolutions  of 
the  committee  were  agreed  to.  His  lordship  then  moved  an  ad- 
dress to  his  majesty  in  the  above  mentioned  terms,  which  was  alto 
agreed  to.  v 

In  an  address  at  this  time  presented  to  her  majes- 
ty, signed  by  7,800  females  of  the  town  of  Notting- 
ham, they  say — 

We  would  not  wring  anew  your  feelings,  they  have  been  too 
often  wrung ;  yet  when  we  consider  this,  we  are  not  surprised 
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that,  though  you  are  not  defended  by  the  drawn  sabres  of  the  mi- 
litary,  you  are  always  surrounded  by  your  guards ;  thus  imitating 
the  example  of  the  magnanimous  Queen  Elizabeth,  trusting  your 
defence  to  a  brave  people,  who  will  not  be  deterred  by  any  power 
under  heaven  to  forsake  you  in  the  day  of  peril.  All  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  the  days  of  chivalry  are  not  utterly  extinct,  all  who 
would  not  immolate  the  best  impulses  of  our  nature  on  the  altar 
of  modern  policy,  will  rally  round  their  queen,  and  save  her 
alike  from  foreign  emissaries  and  spies,  and  domestic  perse- 
cutors. 

To  which  her  majesty  returned  the  following 
answer : 

1  should  be  deficient  in  sensibility  if  I  had  not  felt  the  warmest 
gratitude  and  more  than  ordinary  delight,  when  I  received  from 
the  female  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity, 
an  address,  which  is  remarkable  for  the  amiable  spirit  which  it 
breathes,  and  for  the  fervor  of  attachment  to  my  person  and 
rights  which  it  displays.  I  am  proud  of  being  the  queen  of  wo- 
men of  such  generous  sentiments ;  and  I  am  happy  to  remark 
that  such  sentiments  indicate  an  increased  and  increasing  cultiva- 
tion of  the  female  mind. 

To  be  conscious  that  the  hearts  of  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
own  sex  are  vibrating  with  emotions  of  affection  for  his  majesty's 
royal  consort,  that  they  are  sympathising  with  her  sorrows,  and 
deprecating  her  wrongs,  and  that  her  happiness  is  the  object  of 
their  pious  supplications,  cannot  but  awaken  *  in  my  breast  the 
most  pleasurable  sensations.  The  same  spirit  of  devotedness  to  the 
fair  fame,  to  the  lawful  rights,  and  to  the  general  interests  of  a 
persecuted  queen,  which  animates  the  female  inhabitants  of  Not- 
tingham, is,  I  trust,  diffused  through  a  large  majority  of  their 
country-women.  They  will  consider  the  honor  of  her  majesty  as 
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reflected  upon  themselves — they  will  best  know  how  to  apppreei- 
ate  the  vexations  by  which  I  have  been  harassed,  the  slanders  by 
which  I  have  been  assailed,  and  the  indignities  by  which  I  have 
been  oppressed. 

With  the  most  gentle  delicacy  the  female  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham  and  its  vicinity  have  touched  those  springs 
of  grief  in  my  heart  which  will  ever  continue  painfully  to  vibrate 
at  the  recollection  of  the  near  and  dear  relatives  of  whom  I  have 
been  bereaved,  and  particularly  of  that  departed  saint  in  whose 
talents,  and  whose  virtues,  the  women  have  lost  a  "model  of  the 
most  estimable  excellence,  and  the  nation  in  general  a  future  so- 
vereign, under  whose  fostering  care  that  liberty  would  have  flou- 
rished which  gives  happiness  to  the  people  and  security  to  the 
throne. 

On  the  26th  a  deputation  from  the  city  of  Ro- 
chester waited  upon  her  majesty  with  their  address, 
to  whom  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  return  the  fol- 
lowing gracious  answer : 

This  loyal,  warm,  and  ingenuous  address,   entitles  the  citizens 

and  inhabitants   of  Rochester  to  my  most  cordial  thanks.     When 

they  make  my  return  to  these  realms  the  topic  of  congratulation, 

,    and  my  former  departure  from  England  the  subject  of  regret, 

their  joy  and  their  sorrow  are  mingled  with  my  own. 

The  affectionate  manner  in  which  the  citizens  and  inhabitants 
of  Rochester  mention  my  two  deceased,  most  dear,  and  most  la- 
mented relatives,  powerfully  touches  every  chord  of  sensibility  in 
my  breast  I  still  mourn  over  their  graves — but  not  as  one  with- 
out hope.  That  beloved  daughter  of  whom  I  have  been  bereav- 
ed, was  once  my  exhilirating  delight,  and  his  late  revered  majesty 
my  unalterable  trust  Had  their  live*  been  happily  protracted, 
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I  should  not  now  have  to  contend  against  that  malice,  and  those 
calumnies,  by  which  I  am  so  rancorously  assailed. 

My  constitutional  rights  are,  at  present,  attacked  in  an  uncon- 
stitutional manner.  If,  in  this  country,  the  life,  the  property,  and 
the  reputation  of  the  most  humble  individual  are  safe  within  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  surely  those  laws  ought  not  to  be  violated 
on  purpose  to  deprive  the  queen  of  her  rank,  her  title,  and  her 
truly  legitimate  rights. 

If,  as  a  subject,  I  am  answerable  to  the  laws,  let  those  laws  be 
sacredly  observed  in  the  judicial  investigation  of  my  conduct. 
Let  me  not,  by  any  proceeding,  which  if  it  retains  the  form  of 
justice  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  tyranny,  be  put  at  once  out  of 
the  protecting  pale  of  the  law,  and  the  tutelary  guardianship  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  have  no  wish — I  can  have  no  wish  to  leave  this  enlightened, 
this  hospitable  country.  In  what  other  part  of  tht  world  couldj 
find,  or  expect  to  find,  a  people  so  affectionate,  friends  so  steady, 
or  a  home  in  which  I  have  so  little  to  fear  from  the  machinations 
of  my  enemies  ? 

The  same  day  an  address  was  presented  to  her 
majesty  from  the  town  of  Morpeth,  to  which  her 
majesty  gave  the  following  answer : 

I  am  unfeignedly  obliged  to  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  the  town 
of  Morpeth  and  its  vicinity,  for  their  loyal  and  affectionate  ad- 
dress ;  and  particularly  for  their  condolence  upon  those  severe 
domestic  losses  which  have  often  agonised  my  heart.  I  no  sooner 
set  my  foot  on  the  British  shore,  after  my  late  long  absence,  than  I 
felt  that  I  was  respiring  the  air  of  freedom.,  and  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  generous  people,  amongst  whom  the  persecuted  and  oppress- 
ed can  never  want  a  friend.  Their  sublime  sentiments  and  their 
virtuous  sympathies  were  instantly  excited  in  favour  of  an  in- 

*  t 
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jured  queen.  From  the  south  to  the  north,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  the  spark  of  enthusiastic  loyalty  has 
been  kindled  in  every  breast.  If  the  age  of  chivalry  were  ever 
past,  I  have  lived  to  see  it  revived  anew. 

I  humbly  solicit,  and  boldly  challenge,  any  open,  any  legal  in- 
vestigation ;  and,  the  more  my  character  i*  investigated,  the  more, 
I  trust,  it  will  be  found  to  be  intimately  embodied  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  rectitude.  I  wish  for  life,  only  to  make  others  feel  that 
it  is  a  blessing  to  live. 

I  consider  my  rights  and  privileges,  as  queen  consort  of  the  so- 
vereign, to  be  a  part  of  the  sacred  patrimony  of  the  British  nation, 
and  I  will  defend  them  with  intrepid  constancy,  for  their  benefit 
rather  than  for  my  own  personal  gratification.  The  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  are  the  best  safeguard  of  the  sove- 
reign, and  while  I  live  I  shall  pray  for  their  everlasting  pre- 
servation. 

Her  majesty  this  week  sent  a  message  to  the 
house  of  lords,  informing  their  lordships  of  her  in- 
tention to  be  present  every  day  during  the  investi- 
gation in  support  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  penal- 
ties relating  to  her,  and  desired  that  their  lordships 
would  order  a  seat  to  be  provided  for  her  in  the 
house  of  lords,  so  situated  that  she  might  be  ena- 
bled to  hear  distinctly  all  the  evidence  that  may  be 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  investigation. 

On  the  27th,  lord  Duncannon  waited  on  her  ma- 
jesty with  an  address  from  the  town  of  Wakefield 
and  its  vicinity,  to  which  her  majesty  returned  the 
following  answer  * 
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I  receive  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  this  loyal  and  affectionate 
address  from  his  majesty's  subjects,  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Wakefield  and  its  vicinity.  Their  sentiments  of  congratulation  on  my 
accession  to  the  high  dignity  of  queen  of  these  realms,  are  a  proof 
that  their  minds  have  not  been  unduly  influenced  by  the  flagitious 
calumnies  of  my  persecutors ;  and  I  am,  at  the  same  time,  feelingly 
alive  to  their  expressions  of  kind  condolence  upon  the  melancholy 
losses  of  those  near  and  dear  relatives  which  I  experienced  while 
on  the  continent 

I  am  sensible  of  the  indignities  with  which  I  have  been  assail- 
ed,  not  so  much  because  they  are  disrespectful  to  myself,  as  be- 
cause they  are  insulting  to  the  nation ;  for  the  nation  has  been 
insulted  in  the  late  outrages  upon  the  character  of  its  lawful 
queen.  Though  I  am  attacked  by  that  malice,  which  hesitates  at 
no  falsehood,  and  by  an  assumption  of  power,  which  seems  to 
spurn  all  limitation,  I  feel  a  cheering  confidence  of  present  sup- 
port, and  of  effectual  triumph  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
pie. 

I  have  been  accused  of  appealing  to  popular  clamour—but  I 
appeal  to  nothing  but  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling— to  the 
reason — the  morality  and  the  patriotism  ©f  the  most  enlightened 
and  most  respectable  portion  of  the  community.  If  I  am  to  be 
condemned  without  justice,  and  dethroned  against  all  Ian,  the  liber- 
ties of  every  individual  will  receive  a  fatal  stab  ;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  highest  judicature  will  be  blasted  to  the  latest  poste- 
rity. 

My  own  personal  welfare  is  of  little  moment ;  but  I  do  feel  as 
a  queen  for  the  public  welfare,  which  is  deeply  implicated  in  the 
vindication  of  my  violated  rights. 

The  power  which  the  house,  of  lords  are  assuming  in  their  bill 
of  pains  and  penalties,  not  only  of  divorcing  hi*  majesty'*  royal 
consort,  but  of  dethroning  their  lawful  queen,  may  prove  in  their 
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child  that  is  now  at  the  breast,  may  live  to  rue  its  conse- 
quences. 

The  consciousness  of  rectitude,  of  which  no  Bill  of  Paint  and 
Penalties  can  ever  deprive  me,  will  support  me  through  all  trials  ; 
and,  even  though  the  force  of  my  enemies  should,  in  the  end, 
prove  commensurate  with  their  malignity,  the  people  shall  never 
have  occasion  to  reproach  me  with  neglecting  their  happiness, 
rvilh  betraying  their  rights,  or  nith  relinquishing,  for  one  moment, 
the  patriotic  magnanimity  of  the  queen. 

In  consequence  of  this  answer,  her  majesty's 
enemies  broke  out  in  the  bitterest  terms  of  accusa- 
tion, charging  her  with  endeavours  to  excite  mis- 
chief and  rebellion-T-it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
those  who  are  guilty  of  injustice  and  oppression,  to 
charge  others  with  the  consequences  of  their  own 
guilt. 

The  following  beautiful  poetical  effusion  was 
written  at  this  time  on  her  majesty's  distressing 
situation. 

She  has  come  unarray'd  in  the  pomp  and  the  splendor, 

That  royalty  throws  round  the  steps  of  a  queen ; 
And  turns  to  her  foes  without  guard  or  defender, 

Majestic  in  sorrow,  in  danger  serene. 
Where  is  the  child  of  her  bosom  who  bless'd  her  j  — 

Where  is  the  monarch  who  mourn'd  o'er  her  woes, 
Who  guarded  her  rights  when  injustice  oppress'd  her, 

Who  solaced  her  sorrows  and  silenc'd  her  foes  ? 

That  child  of  her  bosom  the  cold  tomb  encloses — — 
That  hope  of  her  heart  has  for  ever  gone  by ! 
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Thai  monarch  who  loved  her  in  silence  reposes, 
Untouch'd  by  her  tear,  and  unwaked  by  her  sigh  .' 

But  though  the  best  beams  of  her  life  are  departed, 
Enough  of  their  heavenly  light  yet  remains 

To  kindle  the  breasts  of  the  warm  and  true-hearted, 
And  waken  a  fervour  in  loyalty's  reins. 

She  wants  not  the  pageantry  pomp  could  throw  round  her, 

The  brightest  of  diadem?  circles  her  brow ! 
O,  if  in  the  full  pride  of  power  we'd  found  her 

Had  she  been  half  so  dear  to  our  bosoms  as  now  ? 
No,  the  sun-beam  that  struggles  through  clouds  in  the  morning, 

But  comes  forth  more  bright  in  the  fulness  of  day; 
And  she  yet  will  shine  forth  like  that  sun-beam,  adorning 

The  kingdom  which  Heaven  ordained  her  to  sway. 

It  may  here  be  necessary  to  furnish  the  reader 
with  such  particulars  as  can  be  relied  on,  respect- 
ing the  family  and  connections  of  the  individual 
who  has  become  so  conspicuous  a  character  in 
these  memoirs,  and  which  a  journal  of  the  day  has 
given  as  follows : 

"  On  the  first  introduction  of  Bergami  into  the 
household  of  her  majesty,  then  princess  of  Wales, 
we  find  him  holding  the  situation  of  cabinet 
courier,  an  officer  entrusted  with  dispatches  of 
great  importance,  and  usually  a  person  entitled 
to  particular  confidence.  He  was  a  man  who  was 
acquainted  with  different  languages,  accustomed 
to  travel,  and  deemed  by  those  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted  to  possess  extensive  information  ;  added 
to  this,  he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  which,  by 
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unforeseen  and  unfortunate  circumstances,  had 
been  reduced  from  a  state  of  opulence  to  a  situa- 
tion of  comparative  poverty.  The  honorable  mar- 
riages of  M.  Bergami's  three  sisters,  prove,  at  least, 
that  he  was  not  of  the  "  low  station**  which  has 
been  averred.  The  first  was  married  to  count 
Oldi ;  the  second  to  M.  Servergrini,  of  an  ancient 
family  at  Cremona ;  and  the  third  to  M.  Martini 
<Je  Lodi,  brother  of  the  ex-secretary  general  of  the 
captaincy  of  Padua,  when  commanded  by  his  excel- 
lency the  baron  de  Goez.  M.  Bergami,  the  eldest 
son,  soaring  beyond  his  bad  fortune,  and  recollect- 
ing the  past  honorable  condition  of  his  family,  em- 
braced a  military  life,  and  was  attached  to  the  etat- 
major  of  the  troops  commanded  by  his  excellency 
the  general  count  Pino,  in  the  late  campaigns  of 
1812,  181S,  and  1814,  as  attested  by  the  following 
declaration  of  general  major  Galimberti : 

I  declare  that  M.  le  baron  Bartolomo  Bergami,  of  Cremona, 
knight  of  Malta,  has  served  in  the  etat-major  of  the  troops,  com- 
manded by  his  excellency  count  Pino,  lieutenant-general,  to 
whom  I  was  the  chief  of  the  etat-major,  in  the  late  campaigns  of 
1812,  1813,  1814. 

Signed)  Le  General-Major  GALIMBERTI. 

Dated  Milan,  November  1,  1816. 
Seen  and  certified  by  me,     Lieut-General  Count  PINO. 

Her  majesty  soon  discovered  in  M.  Bergami  an 
intelligence  above  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  services. 
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she  gradually  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  her  equerry, 
and  from  thence  to  that  of  her  chamberlain.  She 
was  acquainted  with  the  misfortunes  of  his  family, 
and  long  experience  increased  for  him  her  esteem. 
She  became  particularly  interested  in  his  favour, 
procured  for  him  a  barony  in  Sicily,  decorated  him 
with  several  orders  of  knighthood,  and  in  fact  did 
every  thing  in  her  power  to  mark  her  sense  of  the 
repeated  proofs  which  he  had  afforded  of  his  at- 
tachment to  her  person  and  interests  during  her 
long  and  fatiguing  tour.  On  her  return  to  Italy 
too,  she  took  two  of  his  brothers  as  well  as  his 
sister  into  her  service.  M.  Louis  Bergami  pre- 
sided over  her  household,  Mr.  Sicard  having  re- 
turned to  England;  and  M.  Vollotti  Bergami, 
formerly  under-prefect  at  Cremona,  was  the  comp- 
troller of  her  disbursements.  Such  appear  to  be 
the  real  state  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  this  indi- 
vidual. We  shall  only  add,  that  M.  Bergami 
continued  in  her  majesty's  service  down  to  her  de- 
parture from  St.  Omer's.  He  travelled  with  her 
majesty  from  Pesaro,  leaving  behind  him  his  wife 
and  sisters,  but  bringing  with  him  his  daughter,  an 
amiable  child,  seven  years  of  age,  whom  her  ma^ 
jesty  had  adopted,  and  to  whom  she  was  particu- 
larly partial,  from  its  extraordinary  acquirements 
at  so  early  an  age.  This  interesting  little  protegS 
of  her  majesty  was  perfect  mistress  of  French  and 
Italian,  and  had  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  music 
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and  other  fashionable  accomplishments.  Such  was 
her  natural  attachment  to  her  parent,  however, 
that  she  could  not  be  induced  to  accompany  her 
majesty  to  England,  and  returned  with  her  father 
to  Italy. 

In  person,  M.  Bergami  is  a  man  of  about  five 
feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  of  a  military  aspect, 
large  mustachios  and  whiskers,  dark  complexion 
and  eyes,  a  bold  but  agreeable  countenance,  and  of 
robust  form." 

July  31,  an  address  was  presented  from  the 
Borough  of  Ilchester,  to  which  her  majesty  in  re- 
ply says, 

Mv  beloved  daughter  well  knew  her  mother's  injuries ;  and 
her  noble  nature  made  them  her  own.  Over  her  untimely  end, 
if  I  wept  as  a  parent,  the  whole  nation  mourned  like  an  indi- 
vidual. This  grief  was  one  and  the  same  in  all.  Every  man 
felt  as  if  he  had  lost  a  friend ;  and  that  friend  his  solace  in  the 
passing  day,  and  his  hope  in  the  time  that  was  to  come. 

When  I  call  to  mind  the  form  of  his  late  majesty,  oppressed 
with  afflictions,  and  bending  with  age,  I  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
lament  over  that  event  which  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  and 
made  him  exchange  his  earthly  crown  for  a  crown  more  perma- 
nent. But  my  gratitude  will  not  suffer  me  to  forget  that  his  ma- 
jesty was  my  protector  in  adversity ;  and  my  heart,  still  sorrow- 
ing, tells  me  that  that  protector  is  no  more. 

I  should,  even  according  to  the  confession  of  my  accusers,  hav« 
been  guilty  of  no  sin  if  I  had  never  revisited  this  country ;  that 
was  my  great  transgression,  and  that  has  been  rendered  more  in- 
expiable by  this  circumstance — that  I  no  sooner  came  than  the 
affections  of  the  people  all  circled  round  their  queen. 

If  to  possess  the  affections  of  the  people  be  a  proof  of  guilt, 
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haw  can  I  ever  show  that,!  am  innocent  ?  Could  I  prevent,  or 
was  I  to  try  to  prevent,  the  stream  of  popular  sympathy  from 
running  forcibly  in  favour  of  majesty  insulted,  and  of  integrity 
reviled  ?  If  the  nation  could  have  contemplated  the  many  wrongs 
I  have  experienced,  and  the  greater  wrongs  with  which  I  am 
threatened,  with  severe  indifference,  or  with  sluggish  apathy,  it 
would  not  have  been  composed  of  men  and  women ;  it  would 
have  been  constituted  of  beings  without  sensibility  or  intelligence. 
But  the  British  people  are  made  of  better  materials.  No  nation 
has  more  right  reason,  or  more  good  feeling ;  and  this  is  a  truth 
of  which  I  can  never  be  unconscious  as  long  as  one  particle  of 
life  is  streaming  in  my  veins.  • 

On  the  same  day,  her  majesty  paid  a  visit  to 
the  school  in  North-street  Finsbury-square,  entitled 
"  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Education  of  1,000 
boys  and  300  girls,"  of  which  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Kent  were  patrons.  Her  majesty  expressed 
great  satisfaction  at  the  order  and  regularity  which 
pervaded  the  establishment,  and  the  interesting 
appearance  of  the  children,  for  whom  she  left  a 
liberal  donation. 

On  the  S  1st  of  July,  the  Board  of  Works  com- 
menced arrangements  for  alterations  in  the  interior 
of  the  house  of  lords,  so  as  to  accommodate  the 
peers  during  the  trial  of  the  queen.  Mr.  Soane, 
architect,  together  with  some  lords  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  sir  T.  Tyrwhitt  superintended.  All 
the  peers'  benches  were  removed  into  the  king's 
robing-room ;  the  woolsacks  were  covered,  and 

the  new  throne  enclosed,  preparatory  to  the  work- 

it 
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men  raising  a  gallery  on  each  side  of  the  house  for 
the  extra  accommodation  of  their  lordships.  These 
two  galleries  were  high  enough  to  enable  peers  to 
pass  to  their  seats  underneath  them.  The  partition 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  house,  called  the  bar  still  re- 
mained ;  but  portions  of  it  were  separated  from  the 
space  allotted  to  strangers,  to  accommodate  the 
counsel,  agents,  solicitors,  witnesses,  ($c.  The 
engraving  given  in  the  work,  will  perhaps  best  ex- 
plain the  appearance  of  the  interior. 

A  correspondence  took  place  between  her  ma- 
jesty's advisers  and  lord  Liverpool,  on  the  subject 
of  a  town  residence  for  her  majesty.  One  in  St 
James's-square,  another  in  South  Audley-street, 
the  duke  of  Cambridge's,  which  he  was  at  this 
time  about  to  quit  on  his  return  to  Hanover,  and 
some  others,  were 'proposed,  to  all  of  which  objec- 
tions were  raised  by  his  majesty's  ministers  ;  others 
were  offered  to  her  majesty,  but  which,  for  good 
reasons,  were  rejected. 

Every  necessary  arrangement  was  now  made  on 
the  part  of  her  majesty  for  her  approaching  trial. 
Mr.  Henry,  a  barrister  of  eminence,  and  conver- 
sant with  the  Italian  language,  was  dispatched  to 
Italy,  in  orcbr  to  select  her  majesty's  witnesses, 
and  it  was  understood  that  every  facility  would 
be  afforded  to  him  by  the  government  of  this 
country.  It  mus,t,  however,  be  observed,  that  no 
witness  can  depart  from  Milan  without  a  passport 
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from  the  Austrian  government,  and,  judging  from 
the  side  which  that  power  has  espoused  in  this  mo- 
mentous proceeding,  some  alarm  is  excited,  that  a 
refusal  of  the  passport  may  be  made  to  certain  in- 
dividuals, and  thus  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  de- 
feated, and  her  majesty  prevented  from  rebutting 
the  evidence  which  is  brought  against  her.  ' 

As  the  time  of  the  important  trial  approached, 
every  necessary  preparation  for  going  down  to  the 
house  of  peers,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  her  ma- 
jesty's rank  and  dignity,  was  made.  A  new  and 
splendid  carriage  was  built  without  delay,  witji 
appropriate  harness  for  six  horses,  and  in  this  equi- 
page her  majesty  for  several  days  attended  the 
house  of  peers,  accompanied  by  her  servants  in 
state  liveries. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  her  majesty  received  an 
address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  to 
which  she  returned  the  following  answer : 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  Sunderland 
and  its  vicinity,  for  their  cordial  congratulations  upon  my  acces- 
sion to  the  high  dignity  of.  queen  consort  of  these  realms ;  and 
for  the  generous  zeal  which  they  express  in  favour  of  my  lawful 
rights,  and  my  personal  happiness. 

A  foul  conspiracy  against  my  honour  and  my  life  has  been 
prosecuted  for  many  years  ;  and  seems  at  present  to  be  reaching 
the  very  climax  of  iniquity.  Originating  in  this  country,  it  long 
endeavoured  to  effect  its  purpose  by  all  the  fraud  and  falsehood 
it  could  procure  here ;  and  when  that  failed,  it  determined  to 
overwhelm  me  with  infamy,  by  bringing  a  mass  of  perjury  from 
the  continent. 
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Every  person  who  can  reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  passing 
events,  or  who  can  read  the  danger  of  the  future  in  the  dark 
aspect  of  the  present,  must  be  convinced  that  the  public  welfare 
i»,  at  this  moment,  intimately  identified  with  the  preservation  of 
my  rights  and  dignities  as  the  royal  consort  of  his  majesty. 
General  tyranny  usually  begins  with  individual  oppression.  If 
the  highest  subject  in  the  realm  can  be  deprived  of  her  rank  and 
title — can  be  divorced,  dethroned,  and  debased,  by  an  act  of  ar- 
bitrary power,  in  the  form  of  a  bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  the 
constitutional  liberty  of  the  kingdom  will  be  shaken  to  its 
very  base.  The  right  of  the  nation  will  be  only  a  scattered 
wreck,  and  this  once  free  people,  like  the  meanest  of  slaves,  must 
submit  to  the  lash  of  an  insolent  domination. 

It  was  now  generally  understood  that  her  ma- 
jesty would  make  Brandenburgh-house  her  future 
residence ;  and  her  departure  from  the  metropolis 
was  finally  determined  for  Thursday  the  3d ;  when 
at  an  early  hour,  Portman-square  was  crowded 
with  carnages  and  persons,  anxious  to  witness  her 
departure.  At  about  two  o'clock,  the  crowd  op- 
posite the  house  was  excessive,  and  loud  cries  of 
"God  save  the  Queen !  God  bless  her  majesty !" 
were  heard  from  every  quarter.  The  queen  on  two 
several  occasions,  shewed  herself  at  the  balcony, 
and  bowed  condescendingly  to  the  people.  A  short 
time  after  two  o'clock  it  was  understood  that  her 
majesty  had  altered  her  determination,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  indisposition  of  lady  Anne 
Hamilton,  had  postponed  her  visit  to  Branden- 
burgh-house until  Saturday  following.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  some  part  of  the  crowd  dispers- 
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ed.  We  understand  that  the  carriage  was  actually 
counter-ordered,  and  that  a  person  was  about  to 
be  sent  down  to  Hammersmith  to  postpone  the 
preparations.  At  nearly  three  o'clock  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood  arrived  on  horseback,  and  was  greeted 
with  loud  huzzas.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  a  servant 
was  dispatched  to  order  the  carriage  to  be  got  in 
readiness,  her  majesty  having  determined  not  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hammersmith.  At  this  moment  the  street  was 
completely  thronged  with  persons,  some  of  them 
of  the  highest  respectability,  anxious  to  pay  their 
respects  to  her  majesty.  Many  ladies  of  rank  at- 
tended in  their  carriages,  and  gentlemen  on  horse- 
back awaited  the  appearance  of  her  majesty.  At 
length,  at  nearly  four  o'clock,  her  majesty's  car- 
riage drew  up  to  the  door ;  it  was  an  entirely  new 
elegant  open  carriage,  drawn  by  four  beautiful  bay 
horses ;  the  near  leader  was  mounted  by  a  postil- 
lion :  the  livery  was  scarlet,  trimmed  with  gold 
lace.  On  the  pannels  of  the  carriage  was  painted 
a  crown,  and  underneath,  the  letters  "  C.  R."  In 
about  ten  minutes  her  majesty  made  her  appearance 
at  the  door  of  her  house,  and  was  immediately 
handed  into  the  carriage.  Her  majesty  seemed  to 
be  in  high  spirits,  and  was  dressed  in  a  dove-coloured 
pelisse,  with  a  hat  of  the  same  colour,  surmounted 
by  a  very  handsome  plume  of  white  feathers. 
Lady  Anne  Hamilton  next  made  her  appearance, 
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and  was  followed  by  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood.  Load  cries  of  "  God  save  the 
queen !"  accompanied  with  shouts  of  approbation, 
filled  the  air.  The  carriage  drove  off  at  a  fast 
trot  into  Oxford-street,  followed  by  a  great  con- 
course of  persons.  It  proceeded  through  the  park, 
and  out  at  Kensington-gate.  In  consequence  of 
a  mizzling  rain  which  fell  at  this  time,  the  car- 
riage, which  was  previously  open,  was  closed, 
and  it  continued  shut  during  the  remainder  of  the 
way  to  Hammersmith.  The  road  was  completely, 
lined  in  many  parts  with  people :  ladies  were  seen 
from  every  window,  waving  white  handkerchiefs, 
and  crying  "God  save  the  queen."  At  the  bar- 
racks at  Kensington  we  observed  a  great  number 
of  the  military  join  in  the  general  shout :  they  took 
off  their  hats,  and  waved  them  in  the  air  as  her 
majesty  passed.  When  her  majesty  arrived  at 
IJammersmith,  the  scene  was  extremely  interesting. 
All  were  prepared  to  receive  her  majesty,  and  the 
little  charity  children,  dressed  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  were  stationed  near  the  church,  to  welcome 
her  majesty's  arrival.  Before  the  carriage  reached 
Hammersmith,  a  body  of  gentlemen  on  horseback, 
with  white  favours  in  their  hats,  came  to  meet  her 
majesty,  and  were  greeted  with  loud  cheers.  They 
accompanied  the  carnage  until  it  reached  Branden- 
burgh-house.  The  town  of  Hammersmith  was  com- 
pletely filled,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  queen  the 
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cheers  were  so  vehement  as  to  have  a  deafening 
effect ;  guns  were  discharged,  and  the  bells  of  the 
church  rung.  Her  majesty  condescendingly  bowed 
to  the  people  as  she  passed.  The  carriage  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Brandenburgh-house/and 
drove  through  the  great  gate  at  the  grand  entrance 
up  the  avenue  of  trees  to  the  front  of  the  mansion. 
Her  majesty,  lady  Anne  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  alder- 
man Wood  and  Dr.  Lushington,  then  alighted. 
The  carriage  was  followed  by  two  or  three  others 
filled  with  ladies  of  rank,  who  were  desirous  of 
paying  their  respects. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  great  number  of 
the  houses  in  the  town  were  illuminated  with 
variegated  lamps,  torches,  and  candles ;  guns  of 
various  sorts  were  discharged,  and  especially  on 
the  river,  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Brandenburgh- 
house,  whicli  was  covered  with  boats. 

To  an  address  from  Lewes  presented  at  this 
time,  her  majesty  returned  the  following  answer : 

The  high  constable,  burgesses,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
ancient  borough  of  Lewes,  are  requested  to  accept  ray  cordial 
thanks  for  this  loyal  and  affectionate  address.  My  heart  is  in 
perfect  unison  with  the  expressions  which  they  use  in  their  topics 
of  condolence.  I  felt  the  loss  of  his  late  venerable  majesty  to  be, 
indeed,  irreparable ;  for  he  stood  like  the  angel  of  mercy  between 
me  and  persecuting  cruelty.  The  untimely  end  of  the  late  beloved 
princess  Charlotte  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  throw  the  shadow  of 
of  death  over  the  land.  The  voice  of  merriment  was  mute  in 
our  streets ;  and  the  gaiety  of  the  nation  suffered  a  temporary 
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eclipse.  It  was  the  unbought  tribute  of  loyalty,  the  spontaneous 
offering  of  love  in  thousands — nay,  in  millions,  to  those  bright 
properties  of  the  mind,  and  those  tender  qualities  of  the  heart,  in 
which  the  people  read  a  cheering  presage  of  her  glory,  and  of 
the  public  happiness. 

The  machinations  of  my  enemies  are  supported  by  a  faction, 
that  has  long  operated  like  a  canker-worm  upon  the  noble  trunk 
of  the  national  prosperity.  If  I  would  have  stooped  to  become 
an  instrument  in  their  hands,  or  to  have  lent  myself  to  their 
sordid  purposes,  I  might  have  averted  their  vengeance,  or  have 
neutralised  their  hostility.  In  the  year  1807,  this  faction  were 
eager  to  make  use  of  my  power  as  the  means  of  gratifying  their 
ambition :  and  when  their  ambition  could  not  be  gratified  by 
other  means,  they  immediately  sacrificed  my  honour  and  ray 
rights  upon  the  altar  of  their  selfishness. 

That  calm  wisdom  which  is  the  result  at  once  of  reflection  and 
of  experience,  teaches  me  that  I  ought  never  to  give  my  sanction 
to  the  narrow  views  of  any  sect,  or  to  the  interested  projects  of 
any  party.  That  comprehensive  charity  which  kindles  in  my 
heart  shall  be  visible  in  my  conduct ;  and  I  will  never  forget 
that  the  queen  of  a  faction  is  only  half  a  queen.  The  good  of  a 
faction  is  only  the  good  of  a  few  :  but  the  good  which  I  cherish 
is  that  of  the  community. 

This,  and  other  replies  to  addresses  her  majesty 
had  received,  now  became  a  general  subject  of  in- 
vective by  the  ministerial  party,  regardless  how- 
ever of  their  impotent  malevolence,  her  majesty 
continued  to  express  her  reliance  on  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people,  and  to  assert  solemnly  her  in- 
nocence of  the  crimes  audaciously  imputed  to  her. 
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for  using  strong  language  when  she  speaks  of  the 
charges  brought  against  her,  and  of  the  evidence 
by  which  alone  they  can,  in  her  opinion,  be  upheld. 
Now  let  us  ask  any  one  of  the  honest  matrons  of 
all  ranks  throughout  this  country,  who  value  virtue 
far  more  than  life,  and  reputation  next  to  virtue, 
how  she  would  feel,  aye,  and  how  she  would  ex- 
press herself  if  she  were  put  upon  her  trial  for 
crimes  which  she  abhorred?  If  conscious  of  that 
innocence  which  the  law  assumes,  and  which  she 
herself  asserts  to  be  untainted,  is  there  a  lady  in 
this  land  of  moral  and  exemplary  women,  who,  in 
reply  to  the  affectionate  confidence  of  her  friends, 
would  not  disdain  to  keep  measures  with  her  asr< 
sailants  ?  Is  there  a  virtuous  Englishwoman  living, 
who  would  hesitate  at  repelling  with  every  mark 
of  inextinguishable  scorn  and  disgust,  a  charge 
so  heinous  as  raduTtery j  Well,  then,  the  queen 
loudly  proclaims  her  innocence;  she  alledges  that 
fraudulent  and  wicked  means  have  been  taken  to 
ransack  the  dregs  of  a  depraved  community  for 
materials  by  which  to  bolster  up  thjs  charge. 
The  queen  must  know  best  her  own  guilt  or  inno^ 
cence ;  if  knowing  the  latter,  she  has  a  right — • 
she  is  bound — to  assert  it. — The  very  assertion  of 
her  innocence  is  a  direct  condemnation  of  the 
means  by  which  it  has  been  impugned.  Unless 
her  majesty  were  to  use  ironical  terms — to  say  of 
her  prosecutors  that  they  were  "  well-mean jng, 
but  mistaken  men" — and  of  the  witnesses  that 
"  they  might  be  very  honest  people,  whose  senses 
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or  imaginations  had  in  some  perverse  manner  de- 
ceived them ;  " — unless  she  resorted  to  such  figures 
of  speech,  she  must  either  confess  herself  guilty 
of  adultery,  or,  in  averring  her  own  purity,  pro- 
nounce that  the  prosecution  is  iniquitous,  and  that 
the  witnesses  are  forsworn.  In  common  justice 
to  the  queen,  we  insist  that  she,  as  the  party  pro- 
secuted, has  a  right  to  use  such  language ;  and 
much  more  so,  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  she  has  petitioned  and  protested,  over  and  over 
again,  against  the  course  of  measures  pursued  by 
her  adversaries,  which  in  her  judgment  take  away 
from  her  the  chance  of  a  fair  trial,  and  leave  her 
no  refuge  but  in  her  appeals  to  mankind  at  large, 
to  her  own  innocence,  and  to  heaven, 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  two  documents  before 
our  readers,  relating  to  the  unhappy  question 
between  their  majesties.  These  documents  have 
imparted  fresh  splendor  to  the  illustrious  name 
of  Russel,  but  the  matter  contained  in  them 
would  be  enough  to  distinguish  from  the  vulgar 
herd  any  individual,  however  obscure  in  fortune, 
who  had  no  title  to  eminence,  but  from  them 
alone.  The  first  of  these  documents,  is  a  letter 
from  Lord  J.  Russell  to  Mr.  Wilberforce;  the 
second  is  in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  his  majesty. 
Both  productions  unite,  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  deep  feeling  with  accurate  reasoning. 
The  feeling,  indeed,  is  of  a  nature  which  men  of 
all  parties  must  subscribe  to,  since  it  is  one  of 
serious  alarm  for  the  existence  at  least  for  the 
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peace   of  the    country,    let  the  pending  trial  of 
the  queen   result  in  her  condemnation  or  acquittal. 


LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL  TO  MR.  WILBERFORCE. 

Tunbridge-wells,  Aug.  3,  1820.    . 

SIR,— -I  address  to  you  a  public  letter,  because  you  are 
a  public  man  on  whom  much  depends.  Although  I  gene- 
rally differ  with  you  in  politics,  I  warmly  admire  your 
generous  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  I  believe 
you  capable  of  doing  at  this  moment  a  great  benefit  to 
your  country.  For  this  reason  I  communicate  to  you,  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  King,  my  sentiments  on  the 
one  subject  of  ttie  present  day.  The  whigs,  as  you  well 
know,  have  no  power  whatever.  It  is  useless  for  them  to 
originate  any  thing.  If  they  move  in  part,  they  are  de- 
feated by  a  ministerial  majority :  if  they  attend  public 
meetings,  it  is  said  they  are  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
a  revolution,  and  new  latvs  to  restrain  freedom  are  imme- 
diately enacted.  But  you,  sir,  and  some  others,  whose 
support  is  the  sole  strength  of  administration,  are  bound 
to  interfere  if  they  bate  anything  of  the  wisdom  and  pru- 
dence which  you  attribute  to  their  general  conduct, 

In  the  following  paper  I  have  given  no  opinion  on  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen.  I  regret  and  disapprove 
of  the  measure  of  leaving  her  majesty's  name  out  of  the 
Liturgy — I  regret,  though  I  cannot  severely  blame,  the 
language  of  many  of  the  addresses  that  have  been  pre- 
sented to  her. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  a  question  of  which  we  know 
nothing.  I  have  also  omitted  many  topics  that  might  have 
been  insisted  upon,  you  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  discussions  that  will  take  place,  and  the  temper  in 
which  they  will  be  met.  In  your  hands  is,  perhaps,  sir,  the 
fate  of  this  country.  The  future  historian  will  ask,  whe- 
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iher  it  was  right  to  risk  the  welfare  of  E  no-land  -—-her 

O  O 

boasted  constitution  —  her  national  power  —  on  the  event  of 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  in 
her  villa  upon  the  lake  of  Como?  From  the  majority 
which  followed  you  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  will 
conclude  you  had  the  power  to  prevent  the  die  being- 
thrown.  He  will  ask,  if  you  wanted  the  inclination? 

I  remain,  you  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

JOHN 


'fhe  Humble  Petition  of  -  to  his  Majesty  the  King. 

We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  obedient  subjects, 
approach  your  majesty  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  anx- 
iety and  the  most  profound  respect,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  a  firm  conviction  of  the  uprightness  of  our  intentions 
to  address  your  majesty  on  the  subject  of  her  majesty  the 
queen. 

Were  the  conduct  of  the  queen  a  private  matter,  were 
it  a  subject  that  concerned  your  majesty  alone,  we  should 
be  the  last  persons  to  intrude  with  our  advice,  or  to  delay 
the  trial  of  the  queen's  conduct  a  single  instant.  But  your 
majesty  has  nobly  shown  that  you  consider  it  a  matter  of 
public  import:  your  majesty  has  proved,  by  offers  of  an 
amicable  arrangement,  that  you  were  ready  to  allow  a 
queen  charged  with  a  total  abandonment  of  her  duty  still 
to  retain  the  title  of  your  wife,  and  to  be  notified  as  such 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  only  when  the  queen 
landed  in  England*  that  your  majesty  interfered  on  behalf 
of  the  public  interests  and  the  public  morals  of  the  coun- 
try, and  sent  down  to  your  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
information  which  had  been  received  respecting  her  ma- 
jesty's conduct  abroad. 

To  your  majesty,  therefore,  it  would  be  superfluous,  and 
consequently  indecorous,  to  urge  that  persons  of  your 
exalted  station  are  not  raised  to  such  eminent  rank  for  the 
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purpose  of  involving1  their  subjects  in  all  tlieir  domestic 
differences;  but,  viewing*  this  difficult  question  as  your 
majesty  has  viewed  it — namely,  as  a  matter  of  state — we 
must  be  permitted  to  express  our  doubts  whether  your 
majesty  has  been  wisely  advised  to  bring'  it  forward  at  all. 
It  appears  that  your  majesty's  servants  have  thought  right 
to  proceed  agiainst  the  queen  by  a  Bill  of  Pains  and 
Penalties.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  canvass  whether  arty  pro- 
ceeding could  have  been  instituted  in  the  ecclesiastical 
or  other  courts,  or  whether  the  queen  could  have  been 
constitutionally  impeached.      We  bow  to  the  decision  of 
the  great  law  authorities  by  whom  the  throne  is  surround- 
ed ;  and  we  conclude,  that  as  no  method  of  trial  known 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals,  nor  even  the  extraordinary  mode 
of  impeachment,  has  been   adopted)  that  a  bill  was  the 
only   proceeding   that   could   reach   the   offence   of  the 
queen.     But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  that  a 
bill  inflicting  penalties  ought  in  very  few  cases  indeed  to 
be  resorted  to.      If  impeachment   has   been  likened  to 
Goliah's  sword,  which  should  only  be  brought  out  of  the 
temple  on  solemn  occasions,  how  much  more  is  this  ob- 
servation true  of  single  laws  made  for  a  single  case,  which 
at  once  create  the  offence,  regulate  the  proof,  decide  upon 
the  evidence,  and  invent  the  punishment? — a  mode  of 
criminal  conviction  so  anomalous,  and  so  fearfully  liable 
to  injustice,  as  to  have  been  censured  and  rejected  by 
many  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  ancient  and  modern 
times — not  writing  in  the  heat  of  blood,  but  placing  bea- 
cons to  guide  states  and  empires  in  the  right  course  of 
legislation.   Without  yielding  to  their  arguments,  we  may 
be  permitted  to  observe,  that,  when  the  parliament  of 
England  has  sanctioned  laws  against  individuals,  it  has 
has  usually,  been  either   when  the  accused  person  fled 
from  trial,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke — or  when  a  sudden  insurrection  and 
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invasion  to  change  the  dynasty  were  apprehended — or 
when  peculiar  circumstances  occurred,  as  in  the  case  of 
Sir  John  Fenwick,  who,  after  a  bill  was  found  against  him 
by  a  grand  jury,  defrauded  justice  by  a  pretended  contri- 
tion; and,  abusing-  the  lenity  of  the  law  and  the  mercy 
of  his  prosecutors,  bribed  one  of  the  witnesses  against  him 
to  go  abroad.  But  in  this  case  what  is  the  reason  for  a 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties?  Has  the  queen  fled  from  jus- 
tice? Is  there  a  paramount  state  necessity  for  punish- 
iftent?  Are  there  any  circumstances  leading  us  to  suppose 
that  justice  will  be  defrauded  if  this  bill  does  not  pass? 
That  the  queen  has  not  fled  from  justice  is  not  only  the 
admission,  but  forms  one  of  the  chief  charges  of  her  pro- 
secutors. This  point,  therefore,  requires  no  proof.  Is 
there  then  a  paramount  state  necessity?  We  confess  we 
are  unable  to  perceive  it.  The  queen,  it  is  well  known* 
has  for  many  years  unhappily  been  separated  from  your 
majesty,  and  during1  the  last  six  ye#rs,indeed,  has  resided 
out  of  this  country.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  any 
sober-minded  man  to  maintain  that  there  is  a  danger  lest 
the  succession  of  the  crown  be  tain-ted.  As  little,  or  nearly 
as  little,  is  there  any  danger  for  the  future.  The  great 
point  of  the  succession  then — the  only  one  on  which  the 
conduct  of  the  queen  is  of  paramount  interest  to  the  state 
— is  not  affected.  Even  if  we  go  a  step  further,  and  inquire 
whether  the  behaviour  of  the  queen  has  affected  the  pub- 
lic morals  of  England  ?  To  this  question,  also,  we  must 
reply  in  the  negative.  The  queen  has  been  several  years 
resident  abroad.  Whether,  as  her  enemies  affirm,  her  life 
was  licentious — or  whether,  as  her  friends  stoutly  maintain, 
she  upheld  her  royal  character— the  influence  of  her  ex- 
ample could  extend  only  to  the  inhabitants  of  Como  or  of 
Athens.  To  the  wives  and  daughters  of  England  she 
was  extinct — removed  from  their  sphere  of  action,  as  effec- 
tually as  if  she  had  been  dead  and  to  their  ears  the  details  of 
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her  domestic  life,  the  scandal  tales  of  her  neighbours  and 
her  servants,  the  scenes  of  immorality  which  are  alledged 
to  have  happened,  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  revealed 
by  the  inquiry  your  majesty  has  been  advised  to  set  on  foot. 

If  then  there  is  no  earamount  necessity,  nor  even  aprima 
facie  case  of  policy,  for  proceeding  against  the  queen  by 
bill,  let  us  next  inquire  whether  the  ends  of  justice  will  be 
defeated  if  this  bill  does  not  pass?  It  is  difficult  to  say  they 
would.  If  the  law  of  England  has  made  no  provision  for 
trying  a  queen  on  a  charge  of  immoral  conduct  abroad,  the 
reason  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  conclusion  we  have 
just  made,  that  such  conduct  does  not  seriously  affect  the 
state.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  compelled  to  re^ 
present,  that  the  ends  of  justice  may  be  grossly  defeated 
by  the  passing  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  Parliament.  For 
what,  let  us  humbly  ask,  is  the  situation  of  the  queen? 
Separated  from  her  husband  during-  the  first  year  of  her 
marriage,  she  has  been  forced  out  of  that  circle  of  domes- 
tic duties  and  domestic  affections,  which  alone  are  of  pow- 
er to  keep  a  wife  holy  and  safe  from  evil .  For  the  period 
to  which  the  accusation  extends  she  has  been  also  removed 
from  the  control  of  public  opinion— the  best  remaining 
check  this  world  can  afford  upon  female  behaviour.  Many 
women,  unhappily,  there  are  in  England,  who  have  aban- 
doned husbands  warmly  attached  to  them,  and  a  large 
family  of  children  dependant  upon  them  for  maternal 
care;  but  not  one  has  yet  been  exposed  to  such  an  ordeal, 
or  threatened  with  such  a  disgrace  as  the  queen.  Is  it 
just  (may  we  ask?)  that  an  offence  deserving  of  peculiar 
indulgence  should  be  visited  with  extraordinary  severity? 

Much  distrust,  it  must  also  be  manifest,  will  attach  to 
the  witnesses.  It  is  well  known  (without  undue  prejudice 
we  may  say  it),  that  the  standard  of  morality  for  female 
conduct  is  not  so  high  in  Italy  as  it  is  in  England;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  a  ready  belief  is  given  to  any 
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story,  however  improbable,  which  affects  the  honour  of  a 
woman.  Again,  the  witnesses  do  not  give  evidence  in  their 
own  country;  and  their  character  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood is  not  at  stake.  If  persons  of  some  rank  in  England 
have  accused  the  queen  falsely,  what  may  we  not  expect 
from  the  stray  servants  of  an  Italian  town — from  \hejetsqm 
and  flotsam  of  a  licentious  people — from  the  eaves-drop- 
pers of  the  whole  continent,  solicited  and  brought  toge- 
ther by  an  emissary  ef  the  British  court,  who  is  even  now 
ransacking  the  Milanese  for  evidence  against  the  queen? 

There  are  other  circumstances  tending  to  pollute  the 
stream  of  justice  in  this  high  matter.  It  is  not  in  human 
nature  (say  the  suspicious)  that,  in  voting  on  a  bill  some 
of  that  political  affection  which  the  House  of  Lords  may 
entertain  should  not  enter  into  the  decision.  On  a  judicial 
proceeding  men  vote  on  their  own  judgment:  on  a  law  they 
often  vote  from  confidence  in  the  judgment  of  others.  And 
in  whom  do  the  House  of  Peers  generally  place  their  con- 
fidence? In  the  men  who  have  advised  your  majesty  to 
bring  forward  the  sorrowful  business — in  the 'same  men 
who  brought  down  the  information  as  accusers — in  the 
same  men  who  examined  it  in  a  secret  committee,  styling 
themselves  grand  jurors — in  the  same  men  who  are  about 
to  decide  on  the  conduct  of  the  queen,  and  their  own  cha- 
racter, for  a  third  time,  in  the  character  of  judges.  There 
are  other  circumstances:— -the  prejudging  of  the  case,  by 
leaving  the  queen  out  of  the  Liturgy — the  casting-  her  out 
from  all  royal  honours,  even  before  any  charge  was  made 
— the  refusal  of  a  list  of  witnesses,  and  of  a  specification 
of  the  charges; — in  short,  there  are  circumstances  without 
number,  which  show  an  unfair  bias  in  the  minds  of  her 
powerful  and  almost  resistless  j  udges. 

What  has  been  the  consequence  ?  A  feeling  as  universal 
as  the  air,  that  the  queen  is  to  be  oppressed,  and  not  to  be 
tried — a  feeling  so  generous,  that  there  are  none  but  must 
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applaud  its  spirit.  To  those  who  provoked  it  belong  the 
results.  Those  results  must  be,  that  if  the  queen  is  ac- 
quitted, no  man  can  say  how  far  her  triumph  may  rise,  or 
how  low  the  monarchy  may  sink:  if  she  is  condemned,  a 
general  feeling  of  indignation  will  pervade  tlie  people, 
and  your  majesty  will  lose,  in  the  first  year  of  your  reign, 
the  best  partof  your  inheritance  — the  hearts  of  your  sub- 
jects. 

We  cannot  forget  that  an  example  is  about  to  be  given 
for  the  degradation  of  a  queen.  We  see  in  the  bill,  that  to 
mark  thiVmore  strongly,  the  degradation  is  made  to  pre- 
cede the  divorce ;  none  are  more  convinced  than  we  are 
of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  alter  the  succession  of  the 
crown :  none  respect  more  than  we  do  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  took  away  the  crown  from  the  hereditary 
successors,  and  gave  it  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  But 
we  are  not  for  uncrowning  a  royal  head  without  necessity  : 
we  see  much  to  alarm  us  in  the  example — nothing*  to  con- 
sole  us  in  the  immediate  benefit. 

Why  then — and  this  is  the  end  we  humbly  aim  at—why 
should  Queen  Caroline  be  prosecuted  at  all  as  long  as 
she  behaves  with  propriety  in  this  country?  From  her 

/-•future. conduct  your  majesty  and  the  nation  will  be  en- 
abled  to  judge  whether  the  reports  from  Milan  were  well 
founded,  or  whether  they  were  the  offspring  of  curiosity 

\_  ami  malice.  If  the  former,  the  nation  will  be  at  once 
supplied  with  a  reason  for  inquiry,  and  deprived  of  much 
of  its  sympathy  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  queen's  con- 
duct bears  the  test,  your  majesty  will  have  cause  to  re- 
joice that  you  have  saved  her  from  humiliation,  and  pre.- 
served  her  from  a  sentence  which  must  destroy  in  her  all 
shame,  and  extinguish  for  ever  the  care  of  her  reputation* 
For  these  reasons  it  would  have,  been  in  our  view  more 
consistent  with  good  morals,  and  with  humanity,  if  your 
majesty's  ministers,  when  they  first  heard  the  sinister  re* 

2  x 
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ports  from  Italy,  instead  of  offering  the  queen  a  large  in-* 
come  to  stay  abroad,  had  offered  her  an  increase  of  re- 
venue to^  return  home.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten   that 
your  majesty  has  already  the  power  of  inflicting  a  severe 
punishment.     Your  majesty  has  the  prerogative  (and  it  is 
one  with  which  the  House  of  Commons  refused  to  inter- 
fere) of  excluding  the  queen  from  your  palace  and  your 
court.     This  must  be   a  severe,   it  might  be   an  unjust, 
sentence  on  any  woman  ;  but  on   the  queen  it  bears  with 
peculiar  weight.     The  splendor  of  her  rank— the  attend- 
ant pomp  of  majesty — the  pre-eminence  of  her  station 
above  all  other  females,  are  taken  away  and  annulled  at 
once  by  the  simple  pleasure  of  your  majesty.     All  who 
look  for  court  preferment — all  who  are  ambitious  of  the 
king's  regard — all  who  fly  to  the  side  of  power— all  who 
are  bound  by  office — desert  the  queen,  with  a  doubt  or  a 
question  on  her  behaviour.     Her  only  resource  is  to  unite 
a  few  friends  about  her,  and  to  live  without  ostentation, 
without  homage,  without  authority.     But  in  addition  to 
this,  if  she  forfeited  her  reputation  by  her  conduct,  all 
women  who  have  a  regard  for  their  own  characters  would 
instantly  leave  her :    she  would  receive  no  favour  in  this 
respect.     Is  your  majesty  not  satisfied  ?  With  all  the  in- 
terested passions  against  her — with  all  th&  virtue  of  the 
ladies  of  Queen  Charlotte's  court  on  the  watch  to  take 
alarm — could  not  your  majesty  safely  leave  the  queen 
with  the  weight  of  suspicion  about  her,  in  the  midst  of 
the  society  of  -England  ?  4Can  there  be  a  more  painful  si- 
tuation ?    Can  there  be  a  more  difficult  trial  f    If  the  'ha- 
bits of  the  queen  be  in  reality  so  degrading  as  the  bill  re- 
presents them,  what  can  she  dread  more  than  to  live  in 
the  moral  atmosphere  of  England? 

We  have  endeavoured  to'-make  it  apparent  to  your  ma- 
jesty that  the  act  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  degrade  the 
quten  is  not  necessary  to  the  state — that,  on  the  contrary, 
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it  will  be,  to  use  the  words  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  disappointing-  to  the  hopes  of  Parliament,  derogatory  to 
the  honour  of  the  Crown,  and  injurious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Empire."  We  also  have  attempted  to  show 
that  another  course  is  open*  In  recommending1  your  ma- 
jesty to  abstain  from  further  proceedings,  we  give  no  opi- 
nion on  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  do  not  ask  your  ma- 
jesty to  retract  any  opinion  you  have  formed :  we  merely 
ask  your  majesty  to  decline  putting  the  queen  on  the  hard 
task  of  defending  herself  against  foreign  rumours,  spring- 
ing up  in  the  course  of  six  years,  and  nursed  into  im- 
portance by  .a  commission  sent  from  England  for  the 
purpose. 

Your  majesty,  we  know  full  well,  is  too  generous  and  too 
magnanimous  to  put  any  inclination  of  your  own  in  the 
balance  against  the  real  welfare  of  your  people.  That 
welfare  requires  repose.  During  the  last  year  the  conflict 
of  passions  brought  our  country  to  the  verge  of  a  civil 
war.  A  new  subject  is  the  only  thing  wanting  to  to  re- 
new those  passions  in  a  more  dreadful  form.  May  your 
majesty  not  furnish  the  occasion !  Already  the  loyal 
bodies  who  address  the  queen  are  called  "  Radicals ;" 
those  who  accuse  her  are  styled  "  Persecutors  and  Ca- 
lumniators." By  &  single  word  your  majesty  may  dispel 
the  impending  storm.  We,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your 
majesty  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  issue  orders  to  pro- 
rogue the  Parliament,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  proceed- 
ings at  present  pending  against  the  queen, 

And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray,  &c. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  an  Address  was  presented 
to  her  majesty,  from  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  by 
Lord  Ossulston,  to  which  the  following  answer 
was  returned : 
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For  tin's  loyal  mid  affectionate  address,  I  feel  deeply  in* 
debted  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  burgesses  of  the  borough 
of  Berwick-upon-T\veed.  The  ravage  which  death  has 
made  amongst  my  nearest  and  most  beloved  relatives,  since 
I  left  England,  has  furnished  many  arduous  trials  for  my 
resignation  and  my  fortitude.  It  is  my  duty  to  submit 
without  fretfulness  or  impatience,  to  these  and  to  heavier 
afflictions,  if  I  have  still  heavier  to  endure. 

My  many  sorrows  have  been  mingled  with  an  infusion 
of  joy,  by  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  the  people 
hailed  my  .arrival  from  the  continent.  I  had  been  so  long 
absent  from  England,  and  so  artfully  reviled  in  my  ab- 
sence, that  it  was  supposed  I  should  never  return.  My 
return  operated  like  a  flash  of  lightning  upon  the  public 
mind.  Those  whom  the  accumulated  slanders  of  my  ene- 
mies had  caused  to  hesitate  about  my  rectitude, '  were  in- 
stantly struck  with  conviction  of  my  integrity.  But  while 
my  friends  exulted  with  joy>  my  enemies  turned  pale  with 
apprehension*  The  consciousness  of  their  own  guilt  was 
aggravated  by  the  irresistible  feeling  of  my  innocence. 
They  exhibited  a  singular  picture  of  malice  rendered  im- 
potent, and  of  rage  becoming  desperate. 

When  my  enemies  found  that  they  could  not  operate 
upon  my  disinterestedness  by  a  bribe,  they  attempted  to 
shake  my  courage  by  a  threat.  But  I  derive  from  the 
bounty  of  Heaven,  a  mind  that  is  at  once  superior  to  the 
calculations  of  avarice,  and  to  the  impressions  of  fear. 

If  I  am  a  subject,  I  am  a  subject  in  a  state  of  immediate 
proximity  to  the  sovereign ;  and  certainly  I  ought  not  to 
be  placed  in  a  less  favourable  situation  than  that  of  the 
most  humble  individual.  Every  subject,  whatever  may 
be  his  condition  or  his  rank,  is  entitled  to  a  fair  and  open 
trial,  by  which  his  guilt  or  his  innocence  maybe  legally 
established.  To  me,  such  a  trial  is  refused.  .  My  demand 
for  it  has  hitherto  been  answered  only  by  Green  Bags, 
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which  perjury  lias  filled,  or  by  secret  inquisitions,  over 
which  malice  presides.  Every  other  subject  has  the  be* 
nefit  of  an  impartial  jury ;  and  he  may  object  to  a  certain 
number  of  jurors,  whom  he  may  know,  or  believe  to  be 
hostile  to  himself,  or  partial  to  his  adversary.  Can  I  ob- 
ject to  any  of  my  numerous  judges  and  jurors?  What 
individual  is  there  who  could  expect  an  impartial  trial 
where  his  adversary  could  influence  the  majority  of  his 
judges,  either  by  the  fear  of  loss,  or  the  hope  'of  gain  ; 
either  by  good  in  possession,  or  in  expectancy? — But  are 
my  judges  alone  without  human  infirmities?  I  leave  the 
question  to  be  answered  by  those  who  know  what  man  is  ? 
or  who  have  calmly  observed  the  late  proceedings  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  houses  in  Cotton-garden,  occupied  by  Sir 
Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  Mr.  Ley,  and  the  other  officers 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  were  the  places  appointed 
for  the  use  of  the  Italian  witnesses  against  the 
queen.  The  occupants  were  compelled  to  re- 
move, and  their  quitting  on  such  short  notice  pro- 
duced no  little  bustle  and  confusion.  Cotton- 
garden  is  situate  at  the  rear  of  the  western  angle 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  it  is  approached 
by  a  narrow  passage  from  the  eastern  end  of 
Abingdon-street.  A  situation  more  completely 
retired,  and  more  convenient  for  ingress  and 
egress  to  the  interior  of  the  House  of  Lords,  can- 
not be  conceived.  It  was  therefore  most  judici- 
ously chosen  by  ministers  for  the  seat  of  the  Italian 
witnesses,  and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  a  com- 
plete answer  to  that  part  of  the  argument  against 
the  queen's  request  for  a  list  of  the  witnesses  to 
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be  produced  against  her  majesty,  founded  upon 
the  danger  of  exposing  them,  if  known,  to  tam- 
pering and  intimidation. 

Her  majesty,  not  succeeding  in  obtaining  a  suit- 
able town  residence,  and  the  period  of  her  trial 
fast  approaching,  was  induced  to  accept  the  kind 
offer  of  Lady  Francis  (the  widow  of  Sir  Philip 
Francis),  to  lend  het  the  use  of  her  mansion  in 
St.  James's-square,  during  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament.  The  mansion  is  situate  next  door  to 
that  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  to  which  her  majesty 
removed  on  Tuesday  the  15th. 

On  Monday  14th,  an  address  was  presented  to 
her  majesty  from  the  city  of  Canterbury,  to  which 
the  following  very  pathetic  answer  was  given  : — • 

My  bosom  glowed  with  emotions  of  gratitude  when  I 
read  the  loyal  and  affectionate  address  from  the  freemen 
and  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  and  metropolitan  city  ancj 
county  of  the  city  of  Canterbury.  Their  sentiments  of 
cheering  congratulation  upon  my  return  to  England,  and 
of  soothing-  condolence  upon  the  heavy  domestic  afflictions 
I  have  sustained,  will  be  indelibly  imprinted  on  my  me- 
mory through  the  agency  of  my  heart. 

I  no  sooner  stepped  upon  the  pier  of  Dover^  after  es- 
caping from  the  inhospitable  treatment  I  had  experienced 
On  the  opposite  shore,  than  1  felt  that,  if  I  were  assailed  by 
the  slanders  of  a  few,  I  was  protected  by  the  sympathies  of 
the  many.  My  heart  thrills  with  delight,  and  that  delight 
is  mingled  with  no  small  portions  of  gratitude  when  I  re- 
collect the  devotedness  to  my  interest  which  has  been  so 
universally  manifested  since  my  return. 

I  left  England  with  tears   of  regret ;  but  I  no  sooner 
saw  its  white  cliffs  rising1  from  the  ocean,  than  I  was  over- 
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powered  with  emotions  of  joy.  There,  said  I,  if  I  do  not 
find  a  refuge  from  every  care,  I  shall  at  least  experience 
sweet  solace  and  steady  support  under  every  attack  upon 
my  honour  and  my  peace.  The  warm  affections  of  his 
majesty's  subjects  have  already  made  me  ample  compen- 
sation for  all  the  pitiful  malignity  of  my  adversaries. 

When  my  accusers  offered  to  load  me  with  wealth,  on 
condition  of  depriving  me  of  my  honour,  my  habitual  dis- 
interestedness, and  my  conscious  integrity,  made  me  spurn 
the  golden  lure.  My  enemies  have  not  yet  taught  me 
that  wealth  is  desirable  when  it  is  coupled  with  infamy. 
The  manner  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  has  rejected 
my  several  reasonable  petitions,  has  made  me  feel  pity 
rather  than  resentment.  If  the  honourable  members  of 
that  honourable  house  should  ever  cease  to  respect  the 
rights  of  their  lawful  queen,  they  will  find  that  they  have 
been  weakening  their  own.  Their  rights  are  inseparable 
from  those  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  rights  of  the  queen 
are  a  part  of  our  monarchical  constitution. 

A  requisition  directed  to  the  sheriff  of  Middlesex 
proposed  a  meeting  on  the  8th,  at  the  Mermaid 
Tavern,  Hackney,  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  presenting  an  address  to  the  queen. 
Before  one  o'clock,  the  great  room  was  completely 
filled  ;  and  the  sheriff  not  making  his  appearance, 
much  disapprobation  was  shewn.  At  half-past 
one  o'clock  Mr.  Sheriff  Parkins  made  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  accomapnied  by  Mr.  P.  Moore, 
Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  S.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Alderman 
Waithman,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood. 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  free- 
holders of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  Mr.  Sheriff 
Parkins  went  to  the  queen's  residence  at  Branden- 
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burgh-house,  in  order  to  ascertain  when  her  ma- 
jesty would  receive  the  county  address ;  when 
Lady  Ann  Hamilton  being  made  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  his  visit,  expressed  herself  doubtful 
whether  her  majesty  would  feel  herself  able  to  re- 
ceive him,  on  account  of  the  recent  death  of  the 
Duchess  of  York. 

The  sheriff  therefore  sent  in  to  her  majesty  the 
accompanying  note,  to  which  the  queen  returned 
a  very  gracious  message  by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton, 
expressing  her  regret  that  she  could  not  then  see 
the  sheriff,  and  that  she  would,  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible period,  after  the  interment  of  the  Duchess  o£ 
York,  appoint  a  day  for  receiving  the  address  from 
the  county  of  Middlesex. 

To  her  Majesty  Queen  Caroline. 

Sheriff  Parkins  has  the  honour  to  communicate  that  he 
presided  at  a  numerous  and  highly  respectable  meeting 
of  the  freeholders  of  her  majesty's  metropolitan  and  loyal 
county  of  Middlesex,  held  yesterday  at  the  Mermaid  Ta- 
vern, Hackney,  convened  by  the  sheriff,  on  a  requisition 
numerously  signed,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
Address  to  her  Majesty,  as  also  to  take  into  consideration 
the  proceedings  pending  in  Parliament  against  the  queen. 

Sheriff  Parkins,  with  heartfelt  satisfaction,  has  now  the 
honour,  officially,  to  inform  her  majesty,  that  a  series  of 
resolutions  were  unanimously  passed,  expressive  of  loyal 
feeling,  duty,  and  respect  for  her  majesty's  person  and 
honour,  and  that  an  Address  to  her  Majesty,  founded  on 
these  resolutions,  was  read  and  carried  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  and  voted  to  be  presented  by  Sheriff  Parkins,  the 
two  membets  for  the  county,  accompanied  by  a  deputation 
of  freeholders. 
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The  sheriff  humbly  approaches  her  majesty,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  request  of  the  freeholders,  to  ascertain 
when  it  will  be  convenient  to  her  majesty  to  receive  the 
deputation. 

August,  9th,  1820. 

To  the  address  from  Norwich,  presented  o«  the 
day  preceding  the  decease  of  the  Duchess  of  York, 
her  majesty's  answer  was  as  follows  : 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  his  majes- 
ty's faithful  subjects,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Nor- 
wich, for  this  affectionate  address.  The  voice  of  sympathy 
is  always  soothing  to  the  ear,  but  it  is  heard  with  double 
complacency  when  it  is  known  to  issue  from  the  heart. 
I  am  convinced,  that  in  this  sympathetic  tribute  of  regard 
for  my  insulted  honour,  and  my  violated  rights,  the  inha- 
bitants of  Norwich  have  expressed  only  those  sentiments 
which  affection  breathes  from  their  generous  hearts. 

Tlje  accumulated  indignities  which  I  have  experienced, 
have  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  my 
enemies;  they  have  rendered  me  an  object  of  public  regard 
in  a  higher  degree  than  I  could  otherwise  have  been.  My 
reason  approves,  and  my  piety  reveres  that  instinctive  pro- 
pensity which  there  is  in  the  human  hjeart  to  succour  the 
oppressed.  Of  this  propensity  no  page  in  history  furnishes 
a  brighter  example  than  that  which  the  British  people 
have  exhibited  in  favour  of  their  persecuted  queen.  In 
proportion  as  my  enemies  have  endeavoured  to  effect  my 
abasement,  they  have  contributed  to  my  exaltation.  They 
have  degraded  nobody  but  themselves  Their  malice  has 
been  my  protection,  and  their  obloquy  has  become  my 
panegyric. 

When  my  adversaries  had  recourse  to  a  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  they  offered  an  involuntary  testimony  to  my 
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imioceuce;  for,  if  I  had  been  guilty,  my  guilt  might  have 
been  established  by  a  more  legal  and  a  less  circuitous  pro- 
cess. But  knowing  that  my  integrity  was  my  security,  as 
long  as  they  remained  within  the  confines  of  our  consti- 
tutional sanctuary,  they  leaped  with  profane  daring  over 
that  sacred  boundary,  and  are  now  labouring  to  annihilate 
my  honour  as  a  woman,  and  my  dignity  as  a  queen,  by  a 
procedure  which  must  in  its  consequences  be  perilous  to 
the  vital  interests  of  individuals  and  general  liberty.  I  am 
now,  therefore,  struggling  not  more  for  my  own  good,  than 
for  that  of  the  country.  The  question,  at  this  moment,  is 
not  merely  whether  the  queen  shall  have  her  rights,  but 
whether  the  rights  of  any  individual  in  the  kingdom  shall 
be  free  from  violation. 

The  maxims  of  English  jurisprudence  have  always, 
hitherto,  been  favourable  to  the  accused.  Perhaps  my  ac- 
cusers, who  are  also  to  be  my  judges,  thought  that  they 
were  acting  in  conformity  to  those  maxims,  when,  after 
spreading  the  accusations  against  me  over  a  period  of  six 
years,  and  a  space  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  whole  continent, 
they  refused  any  specification  of  the  times  when,  and  the 
places  where,  the  charges  were  laid,  after  they  had  pre- 
viously condescended  not  to  grant  any  list  of  the  witnesses 
by  whom  these  charges  were  to  be  supported.  A  generous 
enemy  never  commences  the  combat  by  previously  wresting 
from  his  adversary  every  instrument  of  defence.  But  is 
not  the  conduct  of  my  enemies  a  proof  that  they  think  their 
own  cause  weak  and  mine  strong  ?  Why  else  do  they 
labour  with  a  sort  of  trembling  cowardice  to  cripple  my 
powers  of  resistance  ?  Is  it  not  tacitly  to  tell  the  world 
that  my  integrity  is  their  dread,  and  my  accusation  their 
shame  ? 

The  following  account  from  Galloway  of  the 
consequences  of  praying  for  the  queen,  affords  an 
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example  of  the  intolerant  spirit  of  some  of  our 
northern  neighbours : 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gillespie  has  for  some  years 
acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Stewartry  Yeomanry, 
and  on  Sunday  the  13th,  he  preached  before  the 
corps,  which  was  then  assembled  at  Kirkcud- 
bright., what  has  been  described  to  us  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  patriotic  discourses  ever  delivered 
from  a  pulpit.  In  his  prayer,  however,  after 
many  petitions  in  behalf  of  his  majesty,  he 
added  the  words,  c  Bless  also  the  Queen  ;'  and  for 
this  high  crime  and  misdemeanour  he  was,  the 
same  evening,  placed  under  military  arrest  by 
his  , commanding-officer  !  This  proceeding  has 
excited  a  strong  feeling  of  surprise — perhaps  of 
indignation — particularly  among  the  members  of 
the  presbytery  of  Kirkcudbright,  who  are  no 
strangers  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Gillespie's 
political  principles,  and  who  are  themselves  ia 
the  general  practice  of  praying  for  her  majesty. 
How  the  matter  will  end,  we  know  not ;  but  we 
should  suppose  the  clergy  of  Scotland  will  be 
apt  to  view  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Gillespie  as  am 
insult  offered  to  the  whole  order,  especially 
after  the  independence  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
on  this  very  point — a  thing,  indeed,  that  never 
could  be  doubted — was  so  distinctly  recognized 
in  the  last  General  Assembly.  The  chaplain  of 
a  regiment  is,  no  doubt,  bound  to  conform  himself 
to  the  wishes  of  his  colonel,  in  as  far  as  regards 
time  and  place  ;  but  farther  than  this  no  officer 
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has  any  right  to  interfere  ;  and,  it  would  cer- 
tainly be  very  strange  if  the  wise  heads  and  bold 
hearts  who,  in  imitation  of  John  Knox,  have 
never  ceased  to  assert  the  independence  of  the 
Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  would  concede  to 
a  military  officer  a  power  which  cannot  be  claimed 
even  by  the  king  upon  the  throne.  We  also 
understand  that  a  yeomanry  corps  are  only  under 
martial  law  when  called  into  active  service,  and 
that  consequently  no  chaplain  is  liable  to  be 
arrested  when  the  corps  in  which  he  happens  to 
officiate,  is  merely  assembled. for  the  purpose  of 
training.  If  this  view  of  the  subject  be  correct, 
it  follows  that  Mr.  Gillespie  was  illegally  arrested; 
Besides,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  zeal  of  the 
colonel  alluded  to  must,  in  the  end,  defeat  its 
own  purpose.  A  reverend  gentleman  in  the 
same  neighbourhood,  noted  for  his  talents  and 
loyalty,  when  asked  whether  he  ever  prayed  for 
the  queen  ?  replied,  *  No  ;  but  I  shall  certainly 
do  so  the  moment  I  am  interdicted  ;'  arid  several 
other  clergymen,  we  understand,  who  had  pre- 
viously abstained  from  praying  for  her  majesty, 
have  since  commenced  the  practice,  with  the 
express  view  of  repelling  what  they  conceive  to 
be  a  practical  encroachment  on  the  liberty  of 
the  church." 

The  following  most  important  letter  from  her 
majesty,  which  is  dated  August  7th,  was  sent  by 
the  queen's  messenger  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  to  the  cottage  at  Windsor,  accompanied  with 
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a  note  to  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  written  by  the 
queen,  desiring  Sir  Benjamin  to  deliver  it  imme- 
diately to  the  king.  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield 
being  then  absent,  the  letter  was  received  by  Sir 
William  Keppel,  who  forwarded  it  immediately 
to  Sir  Benjamin  Bloomfield,  at  Carlton-house,  who 
returned  it  in  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  to  the  queen, 
informing  her  majesty  that  he  had  received  the 
king's  commands  and  general  instructions,  that 
any  communications  that  might  be  made  should 
pass  through  the  channel  of  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment. The  queen  immediately  despatched  a  mes- 
senner  with  the  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool,  desiring 
his  lordship  to  lay  it  before  his  majesty.  Lord 
Liverpool  was  at  Combe-wood.  He  returned  an 
answer  that  he  would  lose  no  time  in  laying  it  be- 
fore the  king.  On  the  llth,  no  reply  having  been 
received,  the  queen  wrote  again  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool, requesting  information  whether  any  further 
communication  would  be  made  on  the  subject  of 
the  letter  to  his  majesty.  Lord  Liverpool  wrote 
the  same  day  from  Combe-wood  that  he  had  not 
received  the  king's  commands  to  make  any  com> 
munication  to  her  majjesty  in  consequence  of  her 
letter. 

THE  QUEEN'S  LETTER  TO  THE  KING. 

SIR/ 

After  the  unparalleled  and  unprovoked  prosecution  which, 
during-  a  series  of  years,  has  been  carried  on  against  me 
under  the  name  and  authority  of  your  majesty— and  which 
persecution,  instead  of  being  mollified  by  time,  time  has 
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rendered  only  more  and  more  malignant  and  unrelenting' — 
it  is  not  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  private  feeling  that  I 
now,  even  in  the  way  of  remonstrance,  bring  myself  to 
address  this  letter  to  your  majesty.  But,  bearing  in  mind 
that  royalty  rests  on  the  basis  of  public  good  ;  that  to  this 
paramount  consideration  all  others  ought  to  submit ;  a«d 
aware  of  the  consequences  that  may  result  from  the  present 
Wttgojgtitjjtia»al,  illegal,  and  hitherto  unheard-of  proceed- 
ings ; — with  a  mind  thus  impressed,  I  cannot  refrain  from. 
laying  my  grievous  wrongs  once  more  before  your ma[ety^ 
in  the  hope  that  the  justice  which  your  majesty  may,  by 
evil-minded  counsellors,  be  still  disposed  to  refpse  to  the 
claims  of  a  dutiful,  faithful,  and  injured  wife*  yqu  may  be 
induced  to  yield  to  considerations  connecte4  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  your  crown,  the  stability  of  your 
throne,  the  tranquillity  of  your  dominions,  the  happiness 
and  safety  of  your  just  and  loyal  people,  wftpse  generous, 
hearts  revolt  at  oppression  and  cruelty,  and  especially  when 
perpetrated  by  a  perversion  and  a  mockery  of  the  laws. 
/^  A  sense  of  what  is  due  to  my  character  gnd  sex  forbids 
me  to  refer  minutely  to  the  real  causes  of  our  domestic- 
separation*  or  to  the  numerous  unmerited  insults  offered 
^j)reviously  to  that  period ;  but,  leaving  to  your  majesty 
to  reconcile  with  the  marriage  vow  the  act  of  driving,  by 
such  means,  a  wife  from  beneath  your  roof,  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  your  majesty  wilT  permit  me  to  remind  you, 
lib  at  that  act  was  entirely  your  own ;  that  the  separation 
so  far  from  being  sought  for  by  me,  was  a  sentence  pro- 
Bounced  upon  me,  without  any  cause  assigned,  other  thai* 
that  of  your  own  inclinations,  which,  as  your  majesty  was 
pleased  to  allege,  were  not  under  your  control. 

Not  to  have  felt,  with  regard  to  myself,  chagrin  at  this 
decision  of  your  majesty,  would  have  argued  great  insen- 
sibility to  the  obligations  of  decorum ;  not  to  have  dropped 
a  tear  in  the  face  of  that  beloved  child,  whose  future  sor- 
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rows  were  then  but  too  easy  to  foresee,  would  have  marked 
me  as  unworthy  of  the  name  of  mother  ;  but,  not  to  have 
submitted  to  it  without  repining,  would  have  indicated  a 
consciousness  of  demerit,  or  a  want  of  those  feelings  whick 
belong  to  affronted  and  insulted  female  honour, 

The  "  tranquil,  and  comfortable  society"  tendered  to  mo 
by  your  majesty,  formed  in  my  mind,  but  a  poor  compensa- 
tion for  the  grief  occasioned  by  considering  the  wound  given 
/  to  public  morals  in  the  fatal  example  produced  by  the  in- 
dulgence of  your  majesty's  inclination's;  more  especially 
when  I  contemplated  the  disappointment  of  the  nation,  who 
Imd  so  munificently  provided  for  our  union,  who  had  fondly 
cherished  such  pleasing  hopes  of  happiness  arising  from 
that  union,  and  who  had  hailed  it  with  such  affectionate 


oy. 

But,  alas  !  even  tranquillity  and  comfort  were  too  much 
ifbr  me  to  enjoy.  From  the  very  threshold  of  your  majesty's 
mansion  the  mother  of  your  child  was  pursued  by  spies, 
conspirators,  and  traitors,  employed,  encouraged,  and  re- 
J  warded,  to  lay  snares  for  the  feet,  and  to  plot  against  the 
reputation  and  life,  of  her  whom  your  majesty  had  so  re- 
cently and  so  solemnly  vowed  to  honour,  to  love,  and  to 
cherish. 

In  withdrawing  from  the  embraces  of  my  parents,  in 
giving  my  hand  to  the  son  of  George  the  Third  and  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  British  throne,  nothing  less  than  a  voice 
from  Heaven  would  have  made  rne  fear  injustice  or  wrong 
of  any  kind.  What,  then,  was  my  astonishment  at  finding 
that  treasons  against  me  had  been  carried  on  and  matured, 
perjuries  against  me  had  been  methodized  and  embodied,  a 
secret  tribunal  had  been  held^  a  trial  of  my  actions  had  taken 
place  and  a  decision  had  been  made  upon  those  actions, 
without  my  having  been  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
charge,  or  the  names  of  the  witnesses  ?  And  what  words 
can  express  the  feelings  excited  by  the  fact,  that  this  pro- 
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needing-  was  founded  on  a  request  made,  and  on  evidence 
famished  by  order  of  the  father  of  my  child,  and  my  natural 
as  well  as  legal  guardian  and  protector? 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  unprecedented  conduct 
of  that  tribunal — conduct  which  has  since  undergone,  even 
in  parliament,  severe  and  unanswered  animadversions,  and 
which  has  been  also  censured  in  minutes  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil— notwithstanding  the  secresy  of  proceedings  of  this 
tribunal — notwithstanding  the  strong*  temptation  to  the 
giving  of  false  evidence  against  onebeforeit — notwithstand- 
ing that  there  was  no  opportunity  afforded  me  of  rebutting 
that  evidence — notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances,  so 
decidedly  favourable  to  my  enemies — even  this  secret  tri- 
bunal acquitted  me  of  all  crime,  and  thereby  pronounced 
my  principal  accusers  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest 
perjury.  But  it  was  now  (after  the  trial  was  over)  disco- 
vered that  the  nature  of  the  tribunal  was  such  as  to  render 
false  swearing*  before  it  iwt  legally  criminal !  And  thus,  at 
the  suggestion  and  request  of  your  majesty  had  been  created 
to  take  cognizance  of  and  try  my  conduct,  a  tribunal  com- 
petent to  administer  oaths,  competent  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath,  competent  to  try,  competent  to  acquit  or  condemn, 
and  competent,  moreover,  to  screen  those  who  had  sworn 
falsely  against  me  from  suffering  the  pains  and  penalties 
which  the  law  awards  to  wilful  and  corrupt  perjury.  Great 
as  my  indignation  naturally  must  have  been  at  this  shame- 
ful evasion  of  law  and  justice,  that  indignation  was  lost  in 
pity  for  him  who  could  lo\ver  his  princely  plumes  to  the 
dust  by  giving  his  countenance  and  favour  to  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  those  abandoned  and  notorious  perjurers. 

Still  there  was  one  whose  upright  mind  nothing  could 
warp,  in  whose  breast  injustice  never  found  a  place,  whose 
hand  was  always  ready  to  raise  the  unfortunate,  and  tores- 
cue  the  oppressed.  While  that  good  and  gracious  fathe- 
and  sovereign  remained  in  the  exercise  of  his  royal  fune- 
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tions,  his  unoffending1  daughter-in-law  had  nothing  to  fear. 
As  long*  as'  the  protecting  hand  of  your  late  ever-beloved 
and  ever  lamented  father  was  held  over  me,  I  was  safe. — But 
the  melancholy  event  which  deprived  the  nation  of  the  active 
exertions  of  its  virtuous  king,  bereft  me  of  friend  and  pro- 
tector, and  of  all  hope  of  future  tranquillity  and  safety.  To 
calumniate  your  innocent  wife  was  now  the  shortest  road  to 
royal  favour  ;  and  to  betray  her  was  to  lay  the  sure  founda- 
tion of  boundless  riches  and  titles  of  honour.  Before  claims 
like  these,  talent,  virtue,  long  services,  your  own  personal 
friendships,  your  royal  engagements, promises,  and  pledges, 
written  as  well  as  verbal,  melted  into  air.  Your  cabinet 
was  founded  on  this  basis.  You  took  to  your  councils  men* 
of  whose  persons,  as  well  as  whose  principles,  you  had  in- 
variably expressed  the  strongest  dislike.  The  interest  of  the 
nation,  and  even  your  own  feelings,  in  all  other  respects, 
were  sacrificed  to  thegratification  of  your  desire  to  aggra- 
vate my  sufferings,  and  ensure  my  humiliation.  You  took 
to  your  councils  and  your  bosom  men  whom  you  hated, 
wliose  abandonment  of,  and  whose  readiness  to  sacrifice 
me,  were  their  only  merits,  and  whose  power  has  been  ex* 
ercised  in  a  manner,  and  has  been  attended  with  conse- 
quences, worthy  of  its  origin.  From  this  unprincipled  and 
unnatural  union  have  sprung  the  manifold  evils  which  this 
nation  has  now  to  endure,  and  which  present  a  mass  of 
misery  and  of  degradation,  accompanied  with ]  acts  of 
tyranny  and  cruelty,  rather  than  have  seen  which  inflicted 
on  his  industrious,  faithful,  and  brave  people,  your  royal 
father  would  have  perished  at  the  head  of  that  p^  ;>le. 

When  to  calumniate,  revile,  and  betray  me,  became  the 
sure  path  to  honour  and  riches,  it  would  have  been  strange 
indeed  if  calumniators,  revilers,  and  traitors,  had  not 
abounded.  Your  court  became  much  less  a  scene  of  po* 
lished  manners  and  refined  intercourse  than  of  low  intrigue 
and  scurrility.  Spies,  bacchanalian  tale-bearers,  and  foul 

£  %    • 
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Conspirators,  swarmed  in  those  places  which  had  before 
been  the  resort  of  sobriety,  virtue,  and  honour.     To  enu- 
merate all  the  various  privations  and  mortifications  which  1 
Lad  to  endure,  all  the  insults  that  were  wantonly  heapeci 
tipon  me,  from  the  day  of  your  elevation  to  the  regency,  to 
that  of  iny  departure  for  the  continent,  would  be  to  describe 
every  species  of  personal  offence  that  can  be  offered  to,  and 
every  pain  short  of  bodily  violence  that  can  be  inflicted  on, 
any  human  being-.     Bereft  of  parent,  brother,  and  father  in 
law,  and  my  husband  for  my  deadliest  foe  ;  seeing  those 
who  have  promised  me  support  bought  by  rewards  to  be 
amongst  my  enemies  ;  restrained  from  accusing  my  foes  in 
the  face  of  the  world,  out  of  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
father  of  my  child,  and  from  a  desire  to  prevent  her  happi- 
ness from  being  disturbed ;  shunned  from  motives  of  selfish- 
ness by  those  who  were  my  natural  associates ;  living  in  ob- 
scurity, while  I  ought  to  have  been  the  centre  of  all  that 
was  splendid  ;  thus  humbled,  I  had  one  consolation  left — • 
the  love  of  my  dear  and  only  child.     To  permit  me  to  enjoy 
this  was  too  great  an  indulgence.  To  see  my  daughter  ;  to 
fold  her  in  my  arms  ;  to  mingle  my  tears  with  hers,  to  re- 
ceive her  cheering  caresses,  and  to  hear  from  her  lips  as- 
surances of  never-ceasing  love ; — thus  to  be   comforted, 
consoled,  upheld,  and  blessed,  was  too  much  to  be  allowed 
me.    Even  on  the  slave  mart  the  cries  oC  "  Oh !  my  mo- 
ther, my  mother !     Oh !  my  child,  my  child  !"  have  pre- 
vented a  separation  of  the  victims  of  avarice.     But  your 
advisers,  more  inhuman  than  the   slave-dealers,  remorse" 

lesely.tore  tha  mother  from  the  child. 

Mir 
Thuh.  Bereft  of  the  society  of  my  child,  or  reduced  to  the 

necessity  of  imbittering  her  life  by  struggles  to  preserve 
that  society,  I  resolved  on  a  temporary  absence,  in  the  hope 
that  time  might  restore  me  to  her  in  happier  days.  Those 
days,  alas  !  were  never  to  come.  To  mothers — and  those 
mothers  who  have  been  suddenly  bereft  of  the  best  and 
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most  affectionate  and  only  daughters— it  belongs  to  esti- 
mate my  sufferings  and  my  wrongs.  Such  mothers  will 
judge  of  my  affliction-  upon  hearing  of  the  death  of  my 
child,  and  upon  my  calling  to  recollection  the  last  look,  the 
last  words,  and  all  the  affecting  circumstances  of  our  sepa- 
ration. Such  mothers  will  see  the  depth  of  my  sorrows* 
Every  being  with  a  heart  of  humanity  in  its  bosom  will  drop 
a  tear  in  sympathy  with  me.  And  will  not  the  world,  then, 
learn  with  indignation,  that  this  event,  calculated  to  soften 
the  hardest  heart  was  the  signal  for  new  conspiracies,  and 
indefatigable  efforts  for  the  destruction  of  this  afflicted 
mother?  Your  majesty  had  torn  my  child  from  me  ;  you 
had  deprived  me  of  the  power  of  being  at  hand  to  succour 
her;  you  had  taken  from  me  the  possibility  of  hearing  of 
her  last  prayers  for  her  mother ;  you  saw  me  bereft,  forlorn, 
and  broken-hearted ;  and  this  was  the  moment  you  chose 
for  redoubling  your  persecutions. 

Let  the  world  pass  its  judgment  on  the  constituting  of  a 
commission,  in  a  foreign  country,  consisting  of  inquisitors, 
spies,  and  informers,  to  discover,  collect,  and  arrange  mat- 
ters of  accusation  against  you  wife,  without  any  complaint 
having  been  communicated  :  to  her  let  the  world  judge  of 
the  employment  of  ambassadors  in  such  a  business,  and  of 
the  enlisting  of  foreign  courts  in  the  enterprise :  but  on  the 
measures  which  have  been  adopted  to  give  final  effect  to 
these  preliminary  proceedings  it  is  for  me  to  speak ;  it  is  for 
me  to  remonstrate  with  your  majesty;  it  is  for  me  to 
protest ;  it  is  for  me  to  apprize  you  of  my  determination. 

I  have  always  demanded  a  fair  trial.  This  is  what  I 
now  demand,  and  this  is  refused  m,e.  Instead  ofa  fair  trial 
I  am  to  be  subjected  to  a  sentence  by  the  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  shape  of  a  law.  Against  this  I  protest,  and 
upon  the  following  grounds  : — 

The  injustice  of  refusing  me  a  clear  and  distinct  charge, 
of  refusing  me  the  names  of  the  witnesses,  of  refusing  me 
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tlie  name**  of  the  places  where  the  alleged  acts  have  been 
£ommitte,d  ;  these  are  sufficiently  flagrant  and  revolting  ; 
but  it  isvagainst  the  constitution  of  the  Court  itself 'that  I 
particularly  object,  and  that  I  most  solemnly  protest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  precedents  as  to  Bills  of  Pains 
and  Penalties,  none  of  them,  except  those  relating  to  the 
queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  can  apply  ;ber,e  ;for  here  your 
majesty  is  the  plaintiff.  Here  it  is  intended  by  the  .Bill  to 
do  you  what  you  deem  t/o06/,  and  to  do  me  great  harm.  You 
Jtre,  therefore,  a  party,  and  the  only  complaining  party. 

You  have  made  your  complaint  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
You  have  conveyed  to  this  house  written  documents, 
scaled  up.  A  secret  committee  of  the  house  have  exa- 
mined these  documents.  They  have  reported  .that  there 
are  grounds  of  proceeding';  and  then  the  house,  merely 
upon  that  report,  have  brought  forward  a  bill  containing 
the  most  outrageous  slanders  on  me,  and  sentencing  me 
to  divorce  and  degradation. 

The  injustice  of  putting  forth  this  bill  to  the  world  for 
six  weeks  before  it  is  even  proposed  to  afford  me  an  op- 
portunity of  contradicting-  its  allegations  is  too  manifest 
not  to  have  shocked  the  nation;  and,  indeed,  the  proceed- 
ings even  thus  far  are  such  as  to  convince  every  one  that 
no  justice  is  intended  me.  But  if  one  of  these  proceedings, 
if  none  of  these  clear  indications  of  a  determination  to  do 
me  wrong  had  taken  place,  I  should  see,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  itself,  a  certainty  that  I  could 
expect  no  justice  at  its  hands. 

Your  majesty's  ministers  have  advised  this  prosecution ; 
are  responsible  for  the  advice  they  give ;  they  are 
liable  ?o  punishment  if  they  fail  to  make  good  their 
charges;  and  not  only  are  they  part  of  my  judges,  but  it  is 
they  wfco  have  brought  in  the  bill ;  and  it  is  .too  notori- 
ous that  they  have  always  a  majority  in  the  house;  so 
that  without  any  other,  here  is  ample  proof  that  the  house 
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will  decide  in  favour  of  the  bill,  and,  of  course,  against 
me. 

But  further,  there  are  reasons  for  your  ministers  having 
a  majority  in  this  case,  and  which  reasons  do  not  apply  to 
common  cases.  Your  Majesty  is  the  plaintiff :  to  you  it 
belongs  to  appoint  and  to  elevate  peers.  Many  of  the  pre- 
sent peers  have  been  raised  to  that  dignity  by  yourself,  and 
almost  all  the  whole  can  be,  at  your  will  and  pleasure,  fwr- 
ther  elevated.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  peers  hold,  by 
themselves  and  their  families,  offices,  pensions,  anil  other 
emoluments,  solely  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  your  ma- 
jesty, and  these,  of  course,  your  majesty  can  take  away 
whenever  you  please.  There  are  more  than.  four-Jifths  of 
the  peers  in  this  situation,  and  there  are  many  of  them, 
who  might  thus  be  deprived  of  the  far  better  part  of  their 
incomes. 

If,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  there  should  be  found, 
in  some  peers,  likely  to  amount  to  a  majority,  a  disposi- 
tion to  reject  the  bill,  some  of  these  peers  may  be  ordered 
away  to  their  ships,  regiments,  governments,  and  other 
duties;  and,  which  is  an  equally  alarming  power,  new 
peers  may  be  created  for  the  purpose,  and  give  their 
vote  in  the  decision.  That  your  majesty's  ministers  would 
advise  these  measures,  if  found  necessary  to  render  their 
prosecution  successful,  there  can  be  very  little  doubt; 
seeing  that  they  have  hitherto  stopped  at  nothing,  how- 
ever unjust  or  odious. 

To  regard  such  a  body  as  a  Court  of  Justice  would  be 
to  calumniate  that  sacred  name;  and  for  me  to  suppress  an 
expression  of  my  opinion  on  the  subject,  would  be  tacitly 
to  lend  myself  to  my  own  destruction,  as  well  as  to  an 
imposition  upon  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  I  can  discover  no  better 
grounds  of  security.  The  power  of  your  majesty's  ministers 
is  the  same  in  both  houses ;  and  your  majesty  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  fact,  that  a  majority  of  this  house  is  com- 
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posed  of  persons  placed  in  it  by  the  peers  and  by  your 
majesty's  treasury. 

It  really  gives  me  pain  to  state  these  things  to  your 
majesty;  and  if  it  gives  your  majesty  pain,  I  beg  that  it 
may  be  observed,  and  remembered  that  the  statement  has 
been  forced  from  me.  I  must  either  protest  against  this 
mode  of  trial,  or,  by  tacitly  consenting  to  it,  suffer  my 
honour  to  be  sacrificed.  No  innocence  can  secure  th« 
accused  if  the  judges  and  jurors  be  chosen  by  the  accuser ; 
and  if  I  were  tacitly  to  submit  to  a  tribunal  of  this  d&- 
scription,  I  should  be  instrumental  in  my  own  dis-i 
liqnourv 

On  these  grounds  I  protest  against  this  species  of  trial, 
I  demand  a  trial  in  a  court  where  the  jurors  are  taken  im-* 
partially  from  amongst  the  people,  and  where  the  proceed* 
ings  are  open  and  fair.  -Such  a  trial  I  court,  and  to  no 
other  wilt  I  willingly  submit.  If  your  majesty  persevere 
in  the  present  proceeding,  I  shall,  even  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  face  my  accusers ;  but  I  shall  regard  any  de- 
cision they  may  make  against  me  as  not  in  the  smallest  de* 
gree  reflecting  on  my  hnuour ;  and  I  will  not,  except  com- 
pelled by  actual  force,  submit  to  any  sentence  which  shall 
not  be  pronounced  by  a  Court  of  Justice. 

I  have  now  frankly  laid  before  your  majesty  a  statement 
of  my  wrongs,  and  a  declaration  of  my  views  and  intentions* 
You  hare  cast  upon  me  every  slur  to  which  the  female  cha- 
racjer  is  liable.  Instead  of  loving,  honouring,  and  cherish- 
ing me,  agreeably  to  your  solemn  vow,  you  have  pursued 
me  with  hatred  and  scorn,  and  with  all  the  means  of  destruc- 
tion. You  wrested  from  me  my  child,  and  with  her  my 
only  comfort  and  consolation.  You  sent  me  sorrowing 
through  the  world,  and  even  in  my  sorrows  pursued  me  with 
trnrelenting  persecution.  Having  left  me  nothing  but  my 
innocence,  you  would  how,  by  a  mockery  of  justice,  depri  ve 
me  even  of  the  reputation  of  possessing  that.  The  poisoned 
bowl  and  the  noinard.  are  means  more  nianlv  than  Deriured 
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w&nesses  and  partial  tribunals ;  and  they  are  less  cruel 
inasmuch  as  life  is  less  valuable  than  honour.  If  my  life 
would  have  satisfied  your  majesty,  you  should  have  had  it 
on  the  sole  condition  of  giving  me  a  place  in  the  same  tomb 
with  my  child  ;  but,  since  you  would  send  me  dishonoured 
to  the  grave,!  will  resist  the  attempt  with  all  the  means  that 
k  shall  please  God  to  give  me* 

CAROLINE  E, 
Brandenburg -house,  August,  7, 1820, 

c  Of  this  impression  and  memorable  composition, 
may  be  said. 

«  It  were 

Enough  to  rouse  a  dead  man  into  life, 

And  tinge  with  red"  resentment  the  wan  cheek.* 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  conjugal 
epistle  opened  anew  all  those  sluices  of  viperous 
wrath  which  the  ministerial  prints  had  been  so 
long  in  the  habit  of  pouring  down  on  the  devoted 
head  of  this  illustrious  Princess.  They,  however, 
confined  animadversions  to  its  language,  which 
they  censure  as  in  the  highest  degree  libellous 
and  inflammatory.  If  they  could  Contradict  one  fact 
stated  in  the  letter,  we  fancy  the  public  would  feel 
inclined  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  their  re- 
marks, for  it  is  not  by  railing  that  the  seal  of  a 
bond  can  be  torn  away.  We  say,  "  disprove  the 
positive  assertion  and  plain  statement  <&f  facts  con* 
tained  in  this  indignant  and  pathetic  letter,  and 
you  will  do  more  for  the  cause  of  your  employers 
than  by  writing  a  hundred  pages  of  abusive  ri- 
baldry against  it."  But,  with  respect  to  the  Ian- 
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port  to  ministers,  though  always  without  fixed  devotednees 
to  party,  in  addressing  your  lordship  previously  to  the 
meeting  of  Parliament. 

1  lament  extremely  to  be  obliged  to  complain  that  his 
majesty's  ministers,  instead  of  adhering  to  an  undeviating 
plan  of  healing  measures,  in  order  to  justify  the  cautionary 
Tegulations  of  the  two  last  years,  and  unequivocally  to 
mark  the  wish  of  administration  more  generally  to  attain 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  have  ventured  to  adopt  with 
pertinacity  the  monstrous  measure  of  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  against  the  queen,  which  unhappily  forms 
the  most  important  undertaking  of  the  new  reign,  and  by 
which  they  are  exasperating  the  public  discontents,  and 
almost  calling  forth  and  sanctioning,  by  their  conduct  in 
this  sad  affair,  that  impatience  against  which  those  cau- 
tionary regulations  have  been  directed,  and  hereby  cre- 
ating such  wide-spreading  dissensions  as  will  put  in 
jeopardy  every  class  of  society,  and  may  eventually  tend 
to  weaken  our  national  respectability  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe. 

My  Lord,  it  is  to  me  a  great  proof  of  the  inattention  of 
the  cabinet,  that  the  return  of  the  queen  to  England  was 
not  foreseen,  as  the  obvious  consequence  of  its  proceedings 
with  regard  to  her  majesty ;  for,  when  the  storm  began  to 
threaten  against  her,  immediately  on  the  demise  of  the 
late  king,  with  strong  symptoms  of  its  having  been  gather- 
ing in  his  life-time;  and  when,  upon  her  last  arrival  at 
Rome,  where  she  was  personally  known,  and  had  been 
formerly  acknowledged  as  Princess  of  Wales,  the  court 
there  treated  her  majesty  as  a  disowned  individual ;  being 
thus  a  discarded  heretic  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country, 
must  it  not  have  been  apparent  to  her  majesty  that  her 
best  course  was  rapidly  to  escape,  and  to  throw  herself  on 
the  protection  of  the  British  nation  ?  I  assert,  therefore, 
without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  it  is  the 
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conduct  of  his  majesty's  advisers  which  has  forced  the 
queen  into  England.  The  attempt  to  persuade  her  ma- 
jesty to  remain  on  the  continent,  which  happened  at  St. 
Omer's,  could  only  excite  her  greater  alarm ;  and  her 
good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  (he  British  Constitution — considering  besides  the 
harassings  by  which  her  steps  had  been  visited  in  Italy, 
and  upon  the  line  of  her  return  home — clearly  and  im- 
mediately pointed  out  to  her  majesty  that  to  accept  its 
conditions  was  wholly  inconsistent  with  her  dignity  and 
her  repose ;  that,  without  the  protection  of  the  English, 
church,  which  was  withheld,  and  without  British  sanction* 
which  the  communication  could  not  assure  to  her  ma- 
jesty, there  was  neither  safety  nor  permanency  to  life 
or  fortune  ascertained  to  her;  and  most  fitly  therefore 
she  steadily  and  promptly  proceeded  on  her  journey,  Can 
it  then  be  charged  against  her  majesty,  that  she  has  in- 
truded offensively  on  the  shores  of  England  ? 

If  indeed,  my  lord,  instead  of  instituting  that  Milan 
Commission  (for  the  cost  of  which  I  know  not  upon  what 
principle  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  can  ask  from 
the  Commons  to  provide),  the  cabinet,  by  a  generous  and 
prudent  anticipation,  had  intimated  to  her  Majesty,  that 
after  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  the  protection  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  an  increased  allowance  as  Queen 
of  England,  should  be  afforded  to  her,  to  soften  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  royal  separation,  which  had  so  solemnly 
and  irrevocably  been  agreed  upon  long*  ago,  her  majesty 
might  possibly  have  been  induced  to  remain  abroad  ;  and, 
in  consideration  of  the  relief  which  her  marriage  with  the 
present  king,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  gave  to  the  nation, 
from  the  apprehension,  strangely  but  strongly  excited  at 
that  time  by  various  circumstances,  that  the  influence  of 
popery  might  revive  in  these  realms  ;  feeling  also  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  both  their  majesties  for  their 
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the  wishes  of  the  people,  then  so  impressively  declared,; 
Parliament  no  doubt  would  have  agreed  to  pass  an  act 
enabling"  his  majesty  to  make  such  provision,  which 
would,  in  that  case,  have  been  mutually  desirable ;  but, 
my  lord,  adverting  to  the  actual  posture  of  affairs,  I  pro- 
nounce that  the  queen  had  no  alternative  in  the  overture 
at  St.  Omer's,  for  staying  abroad,  nor  is  the  Bill  of  Pains 
and  Penalties  a  fair  alternative  or  just  consequence  of 
the  failure  of  the  negotiations  with  her  Majesty  in  London : 
and  I  cannot  contemplate  that  bill,  so  illegitimately  com- 
menced, without  disgust,  or  without  astonishment  as  to  its 
policy  in  a  ministerial  point  of  view;  regard  being  had  to 
the  enormous  growing  expenses  of  the  trial,  and  to  the 
disadvantage  which  must  result  from  the  unwarrantably 
terming  it  a  cause  between  the  country  and  the  queen, 
whereas  the  repugnance  of  the  country  against  the  trial 
is  so  notorious,  as  probably  to  render  the  question  of  de- 
fraying the  charges  of  so  unjustifiable  and  pernicious  an 
extravagance,  if  your  lordship,  and  those  who  act  with 
you,  urge  this  portentous  bill  relentlessly  forward  in  spite 
of  every  warning  voice,  most  embarrassing  to  his  majesty's 
administration,  at  a  time  perhaps  even  more  distressingly 
afflicting  than  the  present,  and  in  a  predicament  entirely 
originating  with  themselves. 

With  sentiments,  then,  of  parting  friendship,  and  some- 
what of  painful  anxiety  for  the  future — and  to  obey  the 
call  to  public  duty,  so  well  made  by  Lord  John  Russell 
upon  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  all  those  members  who  have 
hitherto  supported  the  present  administration,  I  venture 
to  address  this  letter  of  remonstrance  to  your  lordship, 
as  prime  minister  ;  for  not  all  the  bias  of  attachment  and 
of  private  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  his  majesty,  and  which 
it  inflicts  upon  my  heart  a  most  severe  pang  to  resist,  can 
otherwise  operate  than  to  make  me  regret  with  deeper 
sorrow  that  his  Majesty  is  advised  to  assent  to  the  carry- 
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ing-  on  this  bill — a  measure  which  demands  from  me  a 
conduct  in  contrast  with  those  feeling-s,  and  in  opposition 
to  that  bias;  because,  according  to  the  best  of  my  judg- 
ment, I  should  swerve  from  the  paramount  duty  of  my 
station  did  I  not  declare  frankly  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
interrupt  and  thwart  the  enactment  of  this  Bill  in  every 
stage :  and  did  I  not,  with  the  full  impression  on  my  mind 
of  the  unpropitious  consequences  of  it,  generally,  and 
especially  to  the  present  administration,  if  passed  into  a 
law,  most  earnestly  recommend  that  your  lordship  should 
jbe  disposed  to  consider  it  kinder  and  wiser  to  withdraw 
the  Bill,  rather  than  to  press  the  second  reading  of  it 
when  the  peers  shall  re-assemble. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  obedient  and 
very  humble  servant, 

GERARD  NOEL, 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  addresses  were  presented 
to  her  Majesty,  at  Brandenburg  House,  from  the 
County  of  Middlesex ;  the  Mechanics  of  the  Me- 
tropolis ;  the  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch  ; 
and  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Hammersmith. 

The  Middlesex  deputation  consisted  of  about 
forty  private  carriages,  one  half  of  which,  open 
landaus  and  four,  each  containing  six  gentlemen, 
led  the  way.  The  remainder  consisted  of  close 
coaches  and  chariots,  with  two  or  three  curricles. 
Mr.  Sheriff  Parkins,  accompanied  by  his  deputy, 
Mr.  Pullen,  led  the  way  in  the  Sheriff's  state  coach. 
He  was  immediately  followed  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Whit  bread,  M.P.  for  Middlesex,  who  was  accom  • 
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panied  by  a  friend,  in  bis  coach.  Mr.  Peter  Moore 
followed,  and  Mr.  Alderman  Waithinan :  they 
were  severally  accompanied  in  their  carriages  by 
electors  of  Middlesex.  The  other  carriages  were 
filled  by  persons  of  respectability. 

The  procession  moved  at  a  gentle  pace  along 
Fleet-street,  the  Strand,  Pall-mall,  St.  James's- 
street,  Piccadilly,  to  Kensington-gate,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  Westminster  part  of  the  cavalcade. 
A  great  number  of  persons  were  on  the  road,  who 
loudly  cheered  the  carriages  as  they  passed  along. 
The  windows  of  the  houses  were  crowded  with 
ladies. who  joined  in  the  expression  of  satisfaction 
by  the  waiving  of  handkerchiefs,  &c.  The  proces- 
sion, after  passing  Kensington-gate,  proceeded  at 
a  smarter  pace  onwards,  and  arrived  at  Bran- 
denburg House  before  one  o'clock, 

The  garden  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  admis- 
sion was  indiscriminately  allowed  to  the  grounds 
in  front  of  the  house.  The  carriages  drove  up  to 
the  side  entrance,  where  they  set  down  their  com- 
pany. The  queen  attended  by  Lady  Anne  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  received  the  de- 
putation in  the  principal  suite  of  apartments. 
Her  majesty  was  dressed  in  mourning,  she  looked 
cheerful,  and  in  excellent  health.  She  conversed 
in  the  most  affable  and  condescending  manner  with 
many  of  the  gentlemen  who  approached  her,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Whitbread,  Mr.  Peter  Moore,  Mr. 
Alderman  Waithinan,  and  the  Sheriff.  The  Mid- 
dlesex address  was  presented  to  the  queen  by  Mr. 
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Sheriff  Parkins,  and  her  majesty  immediately  re- 
turned the  following  answer : — 

In  my  long  absence  from  England  I  had  never  forgotten 
that  justice  and  humanity  had  no  warmer  advocates,  nor 
more  steady  friends,  than  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex. 
Their  present  animated  and  affectionate  address  has  im- 
pressed that  conviction  more  strongly  upon  my  mind  ;  and 
my  heart  rejoices  at  receiving  such  a  tribute  of  regard 
from  men  so  enlightened,  philanthropists  so  generous,  and 
patriots  so  pure.  The  improved  spirit  of  the  age,  which 
is  seen  in  the  intellectual  advancement  of  man  through 
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all  the  gradations  of  the  social  scheme,  is  particularly 
visible  in  this  metropolitan  county.  Here  the  dissemi- 
nation of  knowledge  is  found  to  have  the  most  salutary 
effects.  Here  moral  worth  is  most  resplendent.  Here 
beneficence  most  abounds.  Here  those  sentiments  and 
affections  are  most  operative  that  exclude  intolerance 
from  the  mind,  and  give  the  most  comprehensive  charity 
to  the  heart.  Here  liberty  finds  its  most  impenetrable 
shield ;  and  tyranny  lias  to  contend  with  its  most  deter- 
mined foe.  My  frank  and  unreserved  disposition  may, 
at  times,  have  laid  my  conduct  open  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  my  adversaries.  Conscious  that  my  motives 
are  pure,  and  my  heart  upright,  I  have  never  sought  any 
refuge  even  from  the  infuriated  eye  of  malignity  in  the 
coverts  of  duplicity,  or  in  the  obscurities  of  fraud.  I 
am  what  I  seem,  ^nd  I  seem  what  I  am.  And  though 
calumny,  aided  by  perjury,  is  now  making  its  last  des- 
perate attack  upon  my  character,  yet  I  feel  no  fear,  except 
it  be  the  fear  that  my  character  should  not  be  sufficiently 
investigated.  I  challenge  every  inquiry ;  I  deprecate  not 
the  most  vigilant  scrutiny. 

My  life  has  been  a  life  of  trial.     But  what  trial  is  there 
which  I  have  yet  undergone,  that  has  not  elevated  my 
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character,  arid  humbled  that  of  ray  enemies?  During"  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  exposed  to  the 
most  persecuting  inquisition.  In  private  life  virtue  is 
thought  to  bloom  like  the  primrose  in  the  shade ;  but  I 
have  been  placed  in  circumstances  where  temptation  ope- 
rates with  double  force,  and  where  vice  assumes  the  most 
fascinating  lures  ;  and  yet  what  credible  proof  has  been 
produced  that  I  have  once  erred  from  the  path  of  inno-* 
cence  ? 

The  freeholders  of  Middlesex  could  not  make  Use  of  ex- 
pressions more  gratifying  to  my  pride,  or  more  sacred  to  my 
soul,  than  by  telling  me  that  I  occupy  in  the  affections  of 
the  people  that  place  which  the  Princess  Charlotte  so  emi- 
nently possessed.  It  inspires  me  with  a  sort  of  hallowed 
ecstacy,  when  I  perceive  how  much  and  how  tenderly  this 
generous  nation  still  cherishes  her  venerated  -memory. 

The  voice  of  the  people,  which  has  been  so  gener  ally  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  my  integrity,  has  cheered  me  in  the 
most  trying  circumstances;  and  if  1  were  to  reach  the  fatal 
moment  of  my  expiration  on  the  morrow,  it  would  still 
murmur  pleasure  in  my  ears. 

When  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex  congratulate  me 
upon  having  such  fair  associates  as  truth  and  justice  in  my 
train,  I  must  implore  the  Author  of  all  good,  that  as  they 
Lave  been  my  solace  in  time  past,  they  may  remain  my  in- 
separable companions  through  life,  and  not  forsake  me  even 
iu  the  tomb. 

No  sooner  was  the  answer  given  by  her  majesty, 
than  it  was  communicated  to  the  crowd  without 
doors  by  the  gentlemen  at  the  windows.  The  com- 
munication was  hailed  from  without  by  loud  and 
reiterated  cheers,  intermixed  with  entreaties  that 
her  majesty  would  gratify  the  crowd  by  her  ap- 
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pearance  at  the  windows  of  the  house.  The  Queen, 
with  great  condescension,  obeyed  this  call,. and  ap- 
peared at  all  the  windows  in  succession,  accom- 
panied by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and  Mr.  Peter  Moore, 
when  her  majesty  was  received  with  the  most  en- 
thusiastic acclamations.  The  reception  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex deputation  occupied  nearly  half  an  hour- 
The  deputation  with  the  Shoreditch  Address  was 
then  introduced,  and  received  with  equal  .affability 
by  her  Majesty,  who  permitted  the  principal  gen* 
tlemen  to  have  the  honor  of  kissing  her  hand. 

Her  Majesty  gave  the  following  answer  to  this 
address : — 

The  householders  and  inhabitants  of  St.  Leonard  Shore- 
ditch,  are  requested  to  accept  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  this 
affectionate  address.  The  long  series  of  persecutions  by 
which  I  have  been  assailed,  though  they  have  been  success- 
fully defeated,  have  been  as  constantly  renewed.  The  pre- 
sent atrocious  attack  upon  my  moral  character,  and  upon 
myroyal  dignity,  is  designed  by  my  enemies  to  produce  that 
catastrophe  which  is  to  terminate  this  drama  of  iniquity. 
But  the  good  people  of  England  are  not  willing  to  see  a 
new  reign  open  with  a  tragedy. 

The  inhabitants  of  St.  Leonard  Shoreditch,  will  remark 
that  the  charges  against  me  are  of  the  most  vague  and  inde- 
finite kind.  They  have  no  palpable  form,  no  distinct  indi- 
vidual character.  Such  vague  generalities  of  accusation  are 
the  common  refuge  of  slander,  when  it  asperses  without 
evidence,  and  condemns  without  proof.  In  the  present  in. 
stance,  the  charge  against  me  is  so  indeterminate,  that  it  is 
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more  like  an  inquisition  into  the  conduct,  of  a  whole  life 
than  into  the  truth  of  any  particular  allegation. 

In  their  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  my  adversaries  first 
condemn  me  without  proof — and  then,  with  a  sort  of  novel 
refinement  in  legislative  science,  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
there  is  any  proof  to  justify  the  condemnation.  They  first 
prejudice  my  case,  and  then  attempt  to  colour  the  injustice 
by  a  sort  of  judicial  parade,  which  this  age  will  never  ap- 
prove and  which  posterity  will  abhor.  Justice  has  been 
denominated  even-handed,  but  what  should  we  think  of  that 
emblematical  figure  ofjudicial  purity  in  one  of  whose  hands 
the  accuser  had  put  not  only  a  green  bag  of  perjury,  t>ut  a 
yellow  bag  of  gold. 

The  deputation  of  the  Artisans  of  the  Metro- 
polis followed  the  Middlesex  deputation  on  foot. 

They  met  a  little  before  twelve  o'clock;  near  St. 
Clement's  church,  and  the  crowd,  which  was  very 
considerable,  was  there  marshalled  by  a  few  per- 
sons who  bore  white  wands,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion ;  they  formed  the  crowd  into  companies  of 
a  covenient  breadth  to  move  through  the  streets 
without  creating  any  inconvenient  interruption. 

The  address  itself,  signed  by  29,786  persons 
was  borne  between  ..two  of  the  addressers,  gen- 
teelly dressed  in  mourning,  with  rosettes  of  silk 
riband  iu  the  breasts  of  their  coats,  and  white 
wands  in  their  hands ;  they  were  followed  by 
about  100  others,  walking  two  and  two,  attired 
in  the  same  manner ;  about  100  more  followed  in 
coloured  clothes,  some  with  their  aprons  on, 
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others  with  silk  coloured  neckerchiefs,  but  the 
whole  exceedingly  clean.  By  the  time  the  crowd 
arrived  at  Knightsbridge  it  joined  the  rear  of  the 
cavalcade,  which  had  previously  advanced  with 
the  Middlesex  Address,  and  before  this  time, 
several  carriages,  containing  the  gentlemen  with 
the  Shoreditch  Address,  who  were  attended  by 
their  parochial  officers  and  maces,  had  joined  the 
throng,  so  that  the  road  from  Hyde-Park  corner 
to  Hammersmith  then  presented  one  continued 
line  of  persons  on  their  way  to  address  the  Queen. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  the  pedestrians  began  to 
arrive  at  Hammersmith,  and  their  numbers  gra- 
dually thickened  until  the  footway  on  the  sides 
of  the  road,  more  particularly  that  from  Ken- 
sington to  Hammersmith-,  became  completely 
crowded.  The  whole  scene  was  at  this  time 
extremely  interesting,  and  business  of  all  sorts  ap- 
peared suspended. 

As  the  day  advanced  and  the  people  accumu- 
lated, the  regularity  which  had  been  observed 
in  the  movements  of  the  people  was  no  longer 
visible.  Besides  the  footways,  the  centre  of  the 
road  was  strewed  with  passengers,  and  as  soon 
as  the  deputations  had  united  and  begun  to  pro- 
ceed together,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  way  was 
*or  a  great  length  nothing  but  a  moving  aggregate 
of  carriages,  and  every  other  description  of 
vehicles.  Horsemen  and  pedestrians  all  com- 
mingled— each  endeavouring  to  get  forward  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  with  the  most  speed,  and  the  least 
annoyance  to  himself  or  others.  A  promiscuous 
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throng  of  persons  of  both  sexes  closed  the  line. 
All  the  windows  of  the  houses  at  each  side  of  the 
road  were  filled  by  persons  of  respectability: 
among  them  were  clusters  of  elegantly-dressed 
ladies,  who  waved  their  handkerchiefs  as  the  pro- 
cession passed;  and  the  groups  of  persons  who 
were  stationary  in  different  parts  of  the  road 
loudly  cheered  the  most  popular  characters  as 
they  recognized  them  in  the  line  of  march,  and 
repeatedly  shouted  "  Long  live  Queen  Caroline !" 

In  this  way  the  processions  reached  that  part 
of  Hammersmith  where  the  road,  leading  by  the 
church  to  Brandenburg-house,  turns  off.  The 
Union  Flag  had  previously  been  hoisted  on  the 
steeple,  and  flags  with  various  inscriptions  waved 
from  some  of  the  houses  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
from  several  along  the  road.  A  merry  peal  had 
also  commenced  before  this  time,  and,  with  the  firing 
of  guns,  was  continued  until  the  business  of  the 
day  closed 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  pre- 
ceding deputations  were  with  difficulty  able  to 
regain  their  carriages,  and  drive  off  from  the  house 
in  the  direction  kept  open  for  them.  While  they 
were  in  the  act  of  driving  off,  the  large  pedestrian 
body  of  artisans  and  mechanics  entered  the 
grounds,  and  were  loudly  cheered;  a  select  part 
of  their  number  had  the  honour  of  being  admitted 
to  the  queen  to  present  the  general  address.  Her 
majesty  received  them  with  her  usual  grace  and 
dignity,  and  they  retired  highly  gratified  with 
their  reception. 
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The  following  was  her  majesty's  answer  to  the 
address  of  the  artisans: — 


I  am  much  gratified  and  mifeignedly  obliged  by  this 
warm  and  affectionate  address  from  the  industrious  clas- 
ses in  and  about  the  great  metropolis  of  these  realms.  It 
affords  me  unspeakable  satisfaction  to  find  that  this  mighty 
city  contains  myriads  of  such  persons,  among  whom  there 
is  a  large  stock  of  virtue  and  intelligence,  who  condole 
with  my  sorrows,  and  who  kindle  with  indignation  at  my 
wrongs.  The  industrious  classes  have  shewn  that  they 
still  retain  that  independance  of  mind  which  is  inflexible 
to  external  circumstances, -and  which  was  once  the  proud 
boast  and  the  characteristic  property  of  ev  ry  Englishman 
Though  the  gangrene  of  corruption  has  engendered  a 
debasing  venality  and  a  fawning  obsequiousness  in  de- 
tached portions  of  the  community,  yet  Britain  still  'retains 
a  large  portion  of  that  heart  of  oak  which  for  so  many 
ages  has  made  its  name  glorious  and  its  annals  bright. 

The  industrious  classes  of  the  nation  constitute  the  vital 
energy  of  the  state.  In  the  great  fabric  of  society  they 
are  the  strength  at  the  bottom  which  support  the  orna- 
ments at  the  top. 

The  productive  powers  of  the  country  are  its  real  pow- 
ers. For  out  of  what  other  source  is  consumption  sup- 
plied?— What  else  is  it  that  multiplies  gratifications  of  all 
kinds? — To  what  else  is  affluence  indebted  for  its  splen- 
dour, or  beauty  for  its  decorations?  Where  rank  is  mea- 
sured by  usefulness,  no  reflecting  mind  will  say  that  the 
industrious  classes  occupy  the  lowest  step  in  the  ascent 
of  honourable  ambition  or  of  estimable  fame.  There  have 
been  times,  and  perhaps  those  times  may  still  be,  when 
the  hard-earned  bread  of  the  long-toiling  peasant  or  me- 
chanic is  insufficient  for  his  numerous  family — when  the 
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penury  of  the  day  has  been  succeeded  by  the  inquietude 
of  the  night,  and  when  night  and  day,  and  day  and  nigh* 
have  been  only  a  sad  succession  of  pining*  wretch edrie.«s 
and  of  hopeless  woe.  That  order  of  things,  which,  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  community,  necessitates  the  acquisi- 
tion of  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  the  brow,  is  the  insti- 
tution of  Providence  for  the  benefit  of  man ;  but  who  does 
not  see  that  it  is  not  owning  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
but  to  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  oppressor,  when  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  during  the  day  is  followed  by  the  tear 
of  affliction  at  its  close,  when  the  labour  of  the  hand  only 
adds  to  the  aching  of  the  heart,  and  what  ought  to  be  a 
source  of  joy  is  an  aggravation  of  calamity  ?  But  if  these 
things  have  been,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  hope, 
that  they  will  ere  long  be  only  as  the  troubled  scenery  of 
a  dream ;  and  that  the  happier  times  are  approaching, 
when  commerce  will  crowd  our  rivers,  trade  be  busy  in 
our  streets,  and  industry  smiling  in  our  fields. 

The  grounds  were  at  this  time  entirely  filled  by 
an  immense  multitude  :  the  pressure  in  front  of 
the  house  was  so  great,  that  many  of  the  laurel 
hedges,  which  protect  the  small  fruit  garden  in 
that  direction,  yeilded  to  the  weight  of  persons  who 
were  jammed  against  them;  and  some  idle  boys 
immediately  took  advantage  of  their  contact  with 
the  fruit  to  refresh  themselves  with  sucji  apples 
as  they  could  reach.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that 
even  this  trifling  trespass  was  immediately  re- 
sisted by  the  croud,  many  of  whom  instantly 
assisted  the  counstables  to  eject  the  truants  who 
were  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  which  en- 
compassed them.  After  the  artisans  withdrew 
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from  her  majesty's  presence,  the  queen  made  her 
apearanee  again  at  the  windows,  and  signified 
by  her  gesture  the  gratification  she  felt  at  the 
demonstrations  of  affection  which  were  reiterated 
by  the  immense  multitude  then  before  her.  Mr. 
Peter  Moore,  who  attended  her  majesty,  then 
addressed  the  crowd,  and  informed  them  that  the 
queen  had  yet  to  receive  the  address  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Hammersmith,  who  were  then  approach- 
ing in  their  carriages.  Her  majesty,  he  said,  was 
afraid  that  some  persons  might  suffer  inconveni- 
ence or  injury  from  the  horses,  and  therefore  re- 
quested that  they  would  be  kind  enough  to  de- 
part, and  make  room  for  the  other  gentlemen  who 
were  coming  up  with  an  address.  This  intimation 
was  immediately  obeyed,  and  the  gentlemen  from 
Hammersmith  passed  into  the  house  with  their 
address.  They  met  with  the  same  gratifying 
reception  as  the  other  gentlemen  who  preceded 
them. 

Her  majesty  delivered  the  following  answer  to 
the  Hammersmith  address  : — 

I  am  sensibly  impressed  and  deeply  obliged  by  this 
affectionate  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Hammersmith* 
amongst  whom  I'have  my  present  temporary  residence.  I 
have  always  rejoiced  in  the  felicitations  of  neighbours, 
and  in  the  charities  of  neighbourhood.  The  day  on  which 
the  remains  of  the  Princess  Charlot'te  were  committed  to 
the  silent  tomb,  was  a  day  of  deep  sorrow,  to  the  nation. 
But  if  the  nation  wept,  it  was  not  merely  because  youth 
and  beauty  had  withered,  and  wit  and  elegance  had  va* 
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nished  in  the  grave.  These  were  common  occurrences  J 
but  it  is  not  a  common  occurrence  to  see  every  virtue  in  a 
successor  to  the  throne  ;  and  in  the  mirror  of  those  virtues 
to  behold  the  nation  emerging  from  wretchedness,  servi- 
tude, and  disgrace,  to  freedom,  to  glory,  and  to  happiness* 
All  Europe  has  its  eyes  fixed  on  the  present  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  shall  have  to  appear  at  the  bar 
of  that  house;  but  that  house  itseff  will  have  to  appear  at 
the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  throughout  the  world.  I 
shall  have  to  defend  myself  against  their  accusations  ;  but 
they  will  have  to  defend  themselves  against  the  reproaches 
of  individual  conscience,  as  well  as  (he  impartial  condem- 
nation of  the  age  which  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to 
come.  To  have  been  one  of  the  peers  who,  after  accusing 
and  condemning,  affected  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Queen 
Caroline,  will  be  a  sure  passport  to  the  splendid  notoriety 
of  everlasting  shame. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Whitbread,  remained  with  her  majesty  a  consi- 
derable time  after  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
several  deputations  had  withdrawn,  and  it  was 
near  four  o'clock,  before  the  crowd  which  occu- 
pied the  grounds  in  front  of  Brandenburg-house 
had  retired.  The  spectable  in  the  narrow  road 
leading  from  Hammersmith  to  her  majesty's  resi- 
dence, was  as  interesting  and  diversified  as  that 
on  the  main  road:  vehicles  of  every  description 
were  in  waiting  for -company  they  had  set  down ; 
barouches,  landaus,  gigs,  tax-carts  of  every  shape 
and  colour:  indeed,  so  great  was  the  demand  for 
conveyances,  that  females,  respectably  dressed, 
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were  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  those  heavy 
machines  which  are  used  in  removing  furniture 
in  the  metropolis.  Considerable  laughter  was 
excited  by  the  inscriptions  on  these  carts,  and 
the  difference  ^between  their  present  and  their 
ordinary  application:  for  instance,  groups  of 
females  and  children  were  seated  upon  vehicles, 
on  which  were  inscribed,  "Goods  carefully  re- 
moved, at  a  low  price ; " — "  Lumber  stowed  and 
carried  any  distance;"  and  even  the  accomoda- 
tion  which  such  conveyances  afforded  was  the 
subject  of  much  competition,  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  day  so  considerably  fatigued  a  number 
of  the  pedestrians.  The  large  throng  which  had 
set  out  in  the  morning  from  the  metropolis,  con- 
tinued at  intervals  to  occupy  the  road  on  its  return, 
until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening. 

A  melancholy  accident  unfortunately  occurred 
on  the  occasion  immediately  opposite  Brandenburg- 
house.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  some 
men  had  placed  several  pieces  of  small  cannon  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  and  were  firing  them  off  in  order 
to  add  to  the  general  gaiety  of  the  day,  a  young 
man,  named  William  Ford,  about  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  a  native  of  Hammersmith,  while  in  thfc 
act  of  replacing  one  of  the  colours  which  had  fallen, 
a  gun  was  unfortunately  fired  off,  and  the  wadding 
penetrating  his  forehead,  part  of  his  face  and  brains 
were  blown  away.  He  was  immediately  conveyed 
to  a  public  house,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
when  several  medical  gentleman  attended,  who  ex- 
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traeted  the  wadding,  but  the  unfortunate  youtk 
lingered  only  about  two  hours,  and  expired  in  great 
agony. 

On  Tuesday,  the  15th,  the  House  of  Lords  met 
in  pursuance  of  adjournment,  when  the  Duke  of 
Xeinster  said,  that  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  this,  the  earliest  opportunity,  to  state  to 
.their  lordships,  that  he  felt  the  strongest  objec- 
tions to  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  now  in 
.progress  through  their  lordships'  house,  and  that 
he  meant  to  oppose  it  in  every  stage,  and  on  every 
o6casion.  He  considered  all  Bills  of  Pains  and 
Penalties  as  the  engines  of  violence,  injustice,  and 
/oppression  ;  but  that  which  was  at  present  before 
I  their  lordships  appeared  to  him,  in  every,  point  of 
Iviejy,  peculiarly  objectionable. 

On  Wednesday,  the  16th,  her  majesty  removed 
from  Brandenburg-house  to  her  new  residence,  the 
.house  of  Lady  Francis  in  St.  James's-square,  a  great 
<5rowd  assembled  at  an  early  hour,  attracted  by  cu- 
riosity to  witness  the  arrival  of  her  majesty,  as  also 
the  arrival  of  the  several  deputations  charged  to 
present  addresses ;  viz.  those  of  the  Married  Ladies, 
Greenwbich,  and  the  Borough  of  Aylesbury.  The 
concourse  continued  to  increase  until  the  space  be- 
tween the  houses  and  the  railing  of  the  Central  in- 
closurein  the  square  was  almost  filled  up,  extend- 
ing Itself,  in  irregular  divisions,  to  the  contiguous 
corners  of  the  square,  and  augmenting  its  numbers 
in  greater  proportions  as  the  expected  hour  of  her 
approached.  The  windows  of  Lord  Cas~ 
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tlereagh's  house  were  closely  shut  up,  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  attic,  and  it  was  understood, 
that  all  the  valuable  property  had  been  removed. 
At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock,  the  approach  of 
the  queen  was  announced  by  the  rushing  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  persons  from  Piccadilly  and  Pall-mall, 
and  other  western  avenues,  through  the  latter 
street.  Her  Majesty's  carriage  came  into  the 
square  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  immense  muU 
titude  assembled.  Her  majesty  appeared  pale,  but 
smiled,  and  seemed  in  most  excellent  health.  Ak 
derrnan  Wood  had  previously  arrived,  and  handed 
her  majesty  from  her  carriage.  At  one  o'clock, 
the  deputation  appointed  to  present  the  address  of 
the  Married  Ladies  entered  the  square,  They 
occupied  thirty  carriages,  and  were  elegantly  dress- 
ed; they  were  received  by  the  crowd  with  the  most 
deafening  shouts  of  applause,  and  as  each  carriage, 
drew  up  to  the  door  to  set  down,  the  salutation 
was  repeated  with  undiminished  effect.  The  scene 
viewed  from  the  eastern  angle  of  the  square,  was 
of  the  most  animated  character.  The  whole  depu- 
tation amounted  to  about  100,  having  alighted, 
they  were  shewn  to  the  Queen's  presence.  Her 
majesty  was  attended  by  Mr,  Alderman  Wood  and 
Lady  Hamilton. 

The  address  was  read  by  Mrs.  Thel  wall;  and  her 
majesty  returned  the  following  answer: — 

In  this  honest  and  affectionate  address  from  my  female 
neighbours,  who  are  wives  and  mothers  of  familie*,  in  and 
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near  the  metropolis,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  the  sympa- 
thy which  they  express  for  my  many  sorrows,  and  the  in- 
dignation which  they  feel  for  my  unnumbered  wrongs. 
The  approbation  of  my  own  sex  must  be  ever  dear  to 
my  heart;  and  it  must  be  more  particularly  gratifying1, 
when  it  is  the  approbation  of  mothers  of  families  in  and 
near  the  metropolis. 

When  my  honour  is  attacked,  every  loyal  Englishwoman 
must  feel  it  as  an  imputation  upon  her  own.  The  virtues  of 
sovereigns  are  not  circumscribed  in  their  influence,  or  insu- 
lated in  their  operations.  They  put  in  motion  a  wide  circle 
of  the  imitative  propensity  in  the  subordinate  conditions  of 
life.  Thus  the  virtues  of  the  great  become  the  property  of 
the  people ;  and  the  people  are  interested  in  preserving  them 
from  slanderous  contamination. 

The  present  procedure  against  me  is  like  a  wilful  attempt, 
in  the  part  of  a  blind  frenzy  or  improvident  malice,  to  des- 
troy on  the  moral  character  of  the  monarchy.  To  lessen  this 
moral  character  in  public  estimation, is  not  merely  to  degrade 
the  queen,  but  to  shatter  into  atoms  that  reverential  respect 
which  gives  strength  to  the  sceptre,  and  dignity  to  the  so- 
rereign. 

I  shall  never  sacrifice  that  honour,  which  is  the  glory  of 
a  woman,  and  the  brightest  jewel  of  a  queen,  for  any  earthly 
consideration.  All  the  possessions  in  the  world  would  be 
purchased  too  dear,  if  they  were  obtained  at  the  price  of 
s«lf-condemnation,  I  can  never  he  debased  while  I  observe 
the  great  maxim  of  respecting  myself. 

In  this  era  of  ceaseless  change  and  of  violent  agitationr 
when  whole  nations  seem  tossed,  like  individuals  on  the 
ocean  of  storms,  no  circumstances,  however  menacing,  shall 
shake  the  constancy  of  my  attachment  to  the  English  nation, 
or  estrange  my  affections  from  the  general  good  of  the  com- 
munity. The  future  is  wisely  covered  with  an  opaque 
cloud;  but,  whatever  may  be  my  future  destiny,  I  will  che- 
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rish  in  all  vicissitudes,  and  preserve  in  all  fortunes,  that 
resignation  to  the  Divine  Will,  which,  in  proportion  as  it 
becomes  an  habitual  sentiment  of  the  mind,  improves  all 
its  virtues,  and  elevates  the  general  character. 

After  the  presentation,  her  Majesty  conversed 
in  the  most  affable  manner  with  several  of  the  ladies, 
who  had  ihe  honour  of  kissing  the  Queen's  hand. 
The  ladies  then  returned  to  their  carriages  and 
drove  off  accompanied  by  the  reiterated  cheers  of 
the  crowd  intermingled  with  shouts  of  "  Long  live 
Queen  Caroline.'*  During  these  demonstrations  of 
affectionate  attachment  to  the  Queen,  her  Majesty, 
attended  by  Mr.  Aid.  Wood,  made  her  appearance 
at  the  drawing-room  windows,  and  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged by  her  gesture  the  sense  she  enter-* 
tained  of  the  kindness  she  had  experienced.  Short- 
ly after,  the  ladies'  procession  had  retired,  seven 
coaches,  each  drawn  by  four  horses,  arrived  with 
the  deputation  bearing  the  Address  of  the  Inhabi- 
tants of  Greenwich. 

While  the  Greenwich  deputation  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  her  Majesty,  Lord  Nugent  and  Mr 
Rickford,  the  members  for  Aylesbury,  arrived  with 
the  Address  from  the  inhabitants  of  that  place.  The 
Noble  Lord  was  recognized  by  many  persons  among 
the  crowd,  and  his  name  re-echoed  with  great  ap- 
plause. Her  Majesty  received  the  Address  from 
Aylesbury  with  great  satisfaction. 

After  these  addresses  were  presented,  one,  signed 
by  40,000  persons,  from  the  Weavers  of  Spital- 
fields,  was  presented  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  that  Society. 


THE  QUEEN'S  FIRST  PROGRESS  TO  THE 
HOUSE  OF  LORDS.* 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  Thursday  morning", 
workmen  were  employed  in  completing  the  double 
rows  of  strong  timber  fences  thrown  up  from  St. 
Margaret's  church  to  the  KingVBench  Office, 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  upper  extremity  of 
Abingdon-street  OH  the  other,  so  as  to  enclose 
the  whole  area  in  front  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  whole  line  of  the  street  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  preserve  it  exclusively  open  for  the 
carriages  of  Peers  to  and  from  the  principal  en* 
trance  of  the  House  of  Lords:  Within  this 
extensive  area  a  very  large  body  of  constables 
were  stationed  under  the  orders  of  the  High 
Bailiff,  and  Mr.  Lee,  the  High  Constable,  who- 
were  in  attendance  before  seven  o'clock.  The 
orders  were, .  that  no  persons  without  official  per- 
mission should  be  suffered  to  pass  the  barriers  at 
either  extremity  after  ten  o'clock.  A  very  strong 
body  of  the  Foot  Guards  were  posted  in  the 
King's-Bench  Office,  the  Record  Office,  and  other 
apartments  in  front  of  the  street ;  Westminster 

*  A  full  and  correct  report  of  this  mos-t  important  Trial,  is 
printed  in  a  clear  small  type,  in  double  column  Svo.*  containing 
twice  the  quantity  of  matter  usually  given  5  and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  interruption  to  the  general  narrative,  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  either  to  bind  up  with  the  present  Work,  or  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  volume,  the  whole  of  which  may  be  had  complete.* 
or  in  parts,  at  2s.  each,  and  numbers,  6d.  each.  It  is  necessary 
to  be  particular  in  ordering  "  Adolphus's  Trial  of  the 
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Hall  was  also  appropriated  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  military.  All  the  passages  which 
lead  from  St.  Margaret's  church-yard  into  Parlia- 
ment-street, were  carefully  closed  by  strong  timber 
partitions.  The  police  hulk  and  the  gun-boats 
defended  the  river  side  of  Westminster  Hall,  and 
the  civil  and  military  arrangements  presented  an 
effectual  barrier  at  the  opposite  side.  At  nine 
o'clock  a  troop  of  Life  Guards  rode  iixto  Palace- 
yard,  and  formed  in  line  in  front  of  the  Hall, 
They  were  shortly  followed  by  a  large  detachment 
of  the  Foot  Guards,  who  at  first  took  up  a 
position  next  the  Life  Guards,  in  front  of  the 
Hall,  but  soon  afterwards  changed  their  station, 
and  formed  under  the  piazza  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  they  piled  their  arms.  Patroles  of 
the  Life  Guards  were  then  thrown  forward,  in 
the  direction  of  Abingdon-street ;  they  occasion- 
ally formed  near  the  King's  entrance,  and  at  inter- 
vals paraded  between  the  temporary  barriers.  At 
half-past  nine  o'clock  a  body  of  the  Surrey  mounted 
Patrole  rode  over  Westminster  Bridge,  from  the 
adjoining  livery-stables  where  they  were  stationed, 
and  continued  for  a  short  time  parading  Parlia- 
ment-street, Whitehall,  and  Charing-cross;  they 
afterwards  drew  up  near  St.  Margaret's  church. 
Up  to  this  time  of  the  morning  the  crowds  which 
had  been  slowly  assembling  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Parliament-street,  were  occupied  in  taking  up 
such  convenient  positions  as  they  could  command 
to  see  her  Majesty  pass.  At  half-past  nine  o'clock 
the  avenues  between  St  James's-square  and  Pa- 
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lace-yard  were  occupied  by  large  bodies  of  people, 
the  greater  part  of  them  respectably  dressed. 
The  windows  and  tops  of  the  houses  were  filled 
by  fashionable  and  respectable  persons,  chiefly 
ladies,  who  manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  for 
the  approach  of  the  Queen.  Every  carriage  that 
appeared  in  the  distance  was  the  object  of  much 
attraction,  in  the  hope  that  it  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  the  illustrious  Lady  who  was  the  cause 
of  so  much  interesting  and  unexampled  solicitude. 

The  Peers  had  been,  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  gradually  arriving  at  their  house.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  came  before  eight  o'clock.  The 
Ministers  were  equally  early  in  their  attendance  ; 
and  several  Peers  who  arrived  on  horseback  were 
cheered  by  the  people.  The  Duke  of  York  came 
on  horseback,  and  was  much  cheered  by  the 
people,  whose  favours  he  returned  by  courteously 
taking  off  his  hat  and  bowing.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  also  came  on  horseback,  and  was 
received  with  hisses  and  groans.  His  Grace 
seemed  quite  amazed  at  his  reception,  and  hastily 
passed  on. 

In  St.  James's  square,  as  early  as  six  o'clock, 
symptoms  of  the  approaching  popular  ferment 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  A  number  of  wag- 
gons were  brought  there,  and  the  horses  being 
taken  away,  they  were  stationed  in  a  line  round 
the  pallisades  of  the  shrubbery,  extending  to 
almost  half  its  circumference.  The  whole  of  these 
were  filled  with  well  dressed  females,  at  a  shilling 
a  head:  in  less  than  half  an  hour  other  vehicle*, 
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sack  as  coaches,  gigs,  taxed  carts,  &c.  arranged 
themselves  within  this  line,  and  pedestrians  were 
continually  pouring  in  through  all  the  four  ave- 
nues, and  by  nine  o'clock  the  whole  square  pre- 
sented almost  one  solid  mass  of  human  beings. 
The  windows  and  the  balconies  were  all  filled 
with  ladies,  and  many  of  the  house-tops  were 
occupied. 

At  ten  minutes  after  nine  o'clock,  a  distant 
shout  announced  her  Majesty's  approach  from 
Brandenburg  House;  the  assembled  multitude  in 
Jhe  square  caught  the  signal,  and  in  the  next 
moment  her  Majesty's  travelling  chariot  and  four 
rolled  into  the  square  amidst  reiterated  shouts, 
which  seemed  almost  #  to  rend  heaven's  conclave." 
It  was  not  without  some  trouble  that  the  postil- 
lions could  approach  the  door,  so  thickly  were  the 
people  wedged  together,  and  so  vehement  were 
their  gesticulations.  At  length,  however,  the  car- 
riage was  driven  to  the  door,  and  her  Majesty 
was  handed  from  it  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood. 
Her  Majesty  appeared  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits— much  better  indeed  than  we  have  seen 
her  upon  any  former  occasion  since  her  return  to 
England. 

In  a  few  minutes  her  Majesty's  private  town 
equipage  was  seen  making  its  way  through  the 
crowd  at  the  lower  end  of  the  square,  and  infinite 
anxiety  was  manifested  by  the  populace  to  know 
whom  it  contained,—"  It  is  Brougham  ?"— "  It  is 
Denman  ?"-— "  It  is  Lushington  ?"  was  a  hundred 
times  repeated.  It  drove  up  to  the  door,  and 
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found  to  contain  Sir  William  Gcll  and  the,  H&n. 
Kcppel  Craven ,  her  Majesty's  Chamberlains  when 
she  left  this  country  for  the  continent,  and  who 
now  resumed  their  functions. 

An  interval  of  some  minutes  now  ensued,  during 
which  the  shouts  of  "  The  Queen  !  The  Queen  f 
were  almost  incessant:  and  once  or  twice  her 
Majesty  advanced  to  the  window,  and  was  greeted 
with  the  loudest  demonstrations  of  popular  attach- 
ment. 

Shortly  after  her  Majesty's  state  carriage  was 
seen  advancing  through  the  moving  mass  from 
York-street  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  again 
rent  the  air.  It  was  drawn  by  six  beautiful  bay 
horses,  superbly  caparisoned ;  the  coachman,  pos- 
tillionsy  and  footmen,  habited  in  rich  dresses  of 
scarlet  and  gold,  with  purple  velvet  facings,  and 
black  velvet  caps  of  state,  exactly  the  same  as 
those  of  the  servants  of  his  late  and  present 
Majesty. 

,,  Her  Majesty  having  now  expressed  her  readi- 
ness to  proceed,  the  door  of  the  state  carriage  was 
opened  by  the  royal  servants,  and  "hats  off!"  was 
the  instant  and  universal  cry.  It  was  as  instantly 
and  universally  obeyed ;  scarcely  a  head  remaining 
covered  throughout  the  vast  assemblage,  whilst 
her  Majesty  descended  the  grand  staircase,  lean- 
ing on  the  arm  of  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  and 
followed  by  Lady  Hamilton.  The  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  the  populace  again  resounded  on  all  sides  • 
as  her  Majesty  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage ;  and 
Mr.  Craven  having  resumed  his  place  beside  Sir 
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W.  Gell  in  her  Majesty's  other  carriage,  the  ca- 
valcade set  forward,  amidst  the  most  tremendous 
pressure  we  ever  remember  to  have  experienced. 
The  carriage  in  which  was    Mr.  Alderman  Wood 
went  first,  the  state  carriage  followed,  and  that 
with  Sir.  W    Gell  and  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven 
brought  up  the  rear.     As  it  advanced  slowly  along 
Pall-mall,   and  indeed  throughout  the  whole  line 
to  Westminster  Hall,  the  streets  seemed  tcybe  pa- 
ved with  heads,  and  the  houses  on  each  side,  from 
the  ground  to  their  utmost  summit,  one  continued 
scene  of  animation.     There  was  waving  of  white 
handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  even  table  cloths.    As  the 
cavalcade  approached  Carlton  house  the  populace 
manifested  the  greatest  anxiety  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  sentinels  would  present  arms  as  she  passed, 
xind  they  formed  avenues  from  each  soldier  to  the 
•carriage  in  order  that  she  might  easily  see  it,  wait- 
ing with  a  sort  of  breathless  expectation  for  the  re- 
sult.    The  soldiers  did  present  arms,  the  same  as 
to  any  other  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  it 
is  impossible  adequately  to  describe  the  enthusias- 
tic shouts  and  gesticulations  which  followed.     Se- 
veral persons  rushed  up  to  shake  hands  with  them, 
and  the  females,  who  formed  no  small  part  of  the 
multitude,  actually  treated   them  with  a  passing 
embrace,  crying  "  the  Queen  for  ever" 

In  the  Court  yard  of  the  Palace,,  there  were  a 
great  many  civil  officers,  who,  as  as  the  crowd  ap- 
proached, came  forth  aud  exhibited  their  staves? 
There  were,  however,  no  indications  of  riotous  dis- 
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position  beyond  the  free  exercise  of  their  lungs  i« 
shouting,  and  by  clapping  of  hands. 

The  persons  by  whom  the  windows  were  filled, 
joined  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  and  gave  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  their  good  will  towards  the 
Queen,  by  waving  their  handkerchiefs,  and  exhibit- 
ing white  favours. 

The  pressure  was  so  great  at  the  corner  of  Cock- 
spur  street,  that  many  persons  were  thrown  down, 
but  we  did  not  observe  that  any  serious  mischief 
Was  done.  Her  majesty  bowed  and  smiled  with 
great  condescension  to  all  who  proceeded  towards 
her  carriage  to  have  a  nearer  look  aat  her. 

On  the  Queen's  arrival  at  the  King's  Mews, 
Charing-cross,  some  considerable  interruption  was 
experienced  from  the  presence  of -several  coal  wag- 
gons, &c.  The  carriage  was  obliged  to  stop  till  the 
officers  cleared  away  some  of  the  vehicles,  making 
^fchem  proceed  up  St.  Martins  lane.  While  the 
crowd  remained  stationed  here,  several  of  them 
amused  themselves  with  exclaiming,  "  God  bless 
the  Queen — compulsion — the  Queen,  or  Death— we'll 
defend  her  with  our  blood!*  They  espied  some  offi- 
cers and  persons  at  windows  close  by  the  Mews  ; 
and  as  those  persons  took  no  particular  part  m  the 
proceedings,  the  mob  became  very  outrageous  in 
demanding  huzzas,  &c.  in  honour  of  the  Queen. 
The  persons  not  feeling  disposed  to  comply  with 
this  demand,  they  withdrew  from  the  windows,  to 
the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of  the  mob.  Some 
groans  followed,  and  the  Queen's  procession  was 
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by  this  time  enabled  to  proceed.  Thousands  having 
waited  at  the  large  space  of  Charing-Cross,  to  join 
the  crowd  on  the  Queen's  approach,  the  number^ 
that  surrounded  her  and  proceeded  with  the  car  - 
riage  were  immense.  They  continued  shouting  and 
huzzaing  till  they  approached  the  Pay  Office.  Here 
a  fresh  subject  of  contention  arose.  The  sentinel 
placed  on  duty  there  did  not  present  arms  quite  so 
promptly  as  was  desired  by  the  mob. — He  was  vo- 
ciferously demanded  to  perform  this  ceremony,  and 
he  eventually  complied.  At  the  Horse  Guards, 
one  of  the  soldiers  was  observed  to  present  arms, 
while  the  other  omitted  thus  to  notice  her  Majesty 
as  she  passed.  The  mob  was  hereupon  very  out- 
rageous and  noisy,  and  much  abuse  was  uttered  at 
the  expense  of  persons  who  were  on  the  roofs,  and 
who  did  not  pull  off  their  hats.  Some  "officers  at 
the  windows  were  recognised,  and  they  were  as- 
sailed with  cries  df  "  No  military — we  want  no  mi- 
litary." The  parties  bowed  goodnaturedly  and 
withdrew.  At  the  Treasury  the  sentinels  did  not 
present  arms,  nor  at  the  Home  Department ;  and 
for  some  seconds  it  appeared  probable  that  violence 
would  take  place,  but  the  Queen  having  once 
passed  by,  the  angry  feelings  of  the  crowd  passed  by 
also,  and  all  was  peace  again. 

As  her  majesty  approached  the  barrier  at  Old 
Palace-Yard,  there  were  tremendous  shouts  of 
"  The  Queen!'*  «  The  Queen!"  "  The  Queen  is 
coming?  and  at  half  past  ten  o'clock  the  proces- 
sion passed  through  the  barrier. 
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Up  to  this  time  the  barriers  had  been  so  weM 
defended,  that  scarcely  any  one  had  passed  with- 
out permission ;  but  now  many  persons  of  both 
sexes  entered  with  the  carriages,  and  two  women 
clung  so  close  to  the  fore  horse  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood's  carriage,  that  they  could  not  be  disen- 
gaged from  it,  and  screamed  most  lustily  when  it 
was  attempted*  A  tremendous  rush  was  now 
made.  In  vain  did  did  Mr.  Lee,  the  high  consta- 
ble, attempt  to  stem  the  torrent ;  he  was  carried 
aTPay  by  its  force,  and  thousands  of  all  ages  and 
both  sexes,  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  with  loud 
cries  of  "  The  Queen  !"  "  The  Queen!" 

The  Guards  stationed  in  front  of  the  House  of 
Lords  presented  arms  to  her  majesty;  and  she  en- 
tered the  House,  applauded  to  the  very  echo. 

During" the  sitting  of  the  House  considerable  ill- 
temper  was  manifested  both  by  the  populace  and 
some  of  the  military,  a  few  young  men  in  the  Life 
Guards 'particularly;  but  they  were  reproved  by 
their  officers,  and  certainly  they  endured  much 
provocation  from  some  of  the  people,  in  the  way 
of  hard  words  at  least.  Nothing  seriously  unplea- 
sant occured  however. 

In  this  interval  there  was  not  wanting  several 
attempts  to  amuse  the  crowd.  In  particular,  a 
man  with  a  large  Green  Bag  hoisted  on  a  pole 
paraded  up  and  down  without  any  molestation. 
As  the  time  approached  when  the  Lords  were  ex- 
pected to  adjourn,  the  windows,  balconies,  and 
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parapets  of  the  houses,  again  became  filled  by  la- 
dies of  distinction.  The  appearance  which  they 
presented  was  elegant  in  the  extreme,  and  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  them  did  hoaour  to  their  feel- 
ings. At  four  o'clock  the  bustle  among  the  Peers, 
carriages,  and  anxiety  to  press  forward  to  the  outer 
door,  indicated  the  termination  of  the  day's  busi- 
ness in  the  House.  Among  the  first  carriages  which 
drove  off  was  that  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester.  The  Royal  Duke  was  loudly  cheer- 
ed by  the  people,  and  his  Royal  Highness  repeat- 
edly bowed  in  return.  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  York  rode  from  the  House  in  the  same 
manner  as  he  arrived  there,  attended  by  his  groom, 
The  crowd  pressed  close  around  him,  and  a  pa- 
trole  of  the  Guards  made  a  movement  as  if  to  clear 
a  passage,  but  His  Royal  Highuess  waved  his 
hand  as  if  to  avoid  the  interference  of  the  military. 
The  multitude  received  the  Duke  at  his  departure 
with  the  same  enthusiasm  which  marked  his  arri- 
val in  the  morning.  Shouts  of  "  Long  live  Fre- 
derick !''  "  Long  live  the  Queen  I'9  were  re-echoed 
from  all  sides — His  Royal  Highness  repeatedly 
bowed  as  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  which  con- 
tinued to  address  him  in  the  most  flattering  man- 
ner while  he  remained  within  sight.  The  next 
personages  recognized  by  the  people  were  not  so 
fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  similar  reception  :  they 
were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquess  of 
Anglesea.  These  distinguished  personages  were 
on  'horseback.  The  crowd  particularly  pressed 
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around  the  Duke,  and  shouted.  "  We  must  have 
the  Queen — no  foul  play,  my  Lord — The  queen  for 
ever!"  Others  exclaimed  "  The  army  for  ever9 
my  Lord."  And  one  person  who  was  on  horser 
back  rode  along-side  the  Duke,  and  said"  The 
Queen  and  the  Army?'  His  Grace  rode  on  appa- 
rently indifferent  to  the  surrounding  bustle ;  he 
occasionally  smiled  at  those  of  the  crowd  who 
pressed  the  nearest  to  him,  and  said,  "  Yes,  yes," 
to  the  reiterated  exclamations  of  some  of  the  most 
persevering  among  them  who  continued  to  vociferate 
"  Long  live  the  Queen  !"  The  Marquess  of  Angle- 
sea  did  not  manifest  the  same  command  pf  temper  ; 
he  spurred  his  horse,  and  seemed  anxious  to  get 
rapidly  through  the  Horse  Guards,  the  gates  of 
which  edifice  were  imediately  closed  as  they  pass- 
ed, and  the  crowd  prevented  from  entering  St. 
James's  Park.  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  and  se- 
veral others  Peers,  were  loudly  cheered.  But  few 
of  them  had  driven  off  when  the  Queen's  carriage 
Approached  the  door  at  which  she  alighted,  and  her 
majesty  again  took  her  seat  in  it,  and  departed 
from  the  House  in  the  same  state  which  marked 
her  arrival  in  the  morning.  The  immense  multi- 
tude who  surrounded  her  was,  if  possible,  greater 
than  in  the  morning — their  enthusiasm  the  same, 
for  it  could  not  possibly  be  exceeded.  The  shouts 
of  "  Long  live  the  Queen  /"  were  universal  and 
deafening.  The  ladies  waved  their  handkerchiefs, 
and  the  demonstrations  of  popular  attachment  were 
loud  and  general,  and  each  class  in  society  seemed 
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to  vie  with  each  other  in  an  anxiety  to  pay  homage 
to  their  Queen  in  this  hour  of  her  trial.  Her  Ma- 
jesty appeared  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  she  must  have  sustained  throughout  the 
day.  She  repeatedly  bowed  to  the  people,  and  ap- 
peared deeply  sensible  of  the  extraordinary  interest 
they  manifested  in  her  behalf.  The  Queen  was 
escorted  back  to  her  residence  in  St,  James's-square 
by  the  Hon.  K.  Craven,  Sir  W.  Gell.  and  Mr. 
Aid.  Wood.  The  same  military  honours  were 
paid  her  as  she  passed  the  sentinels  at  Carlton- 
palace,  and  she  alighted  at  her  house  exactly  at  5 
o'clock.  St.  James's-square  was  thronged  to  ex- 
cess by  carriages  filled  by  personages  of  distinction, 
who  seemed  anxidus  to  see  her  Majesty  return* 
The  crowd  continued  in  front  of  the  Queen's  resi- 
dence until  a  late  hour  in  the  evening.  Notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  pressure  of  a  crowd 
moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  midst  of  al- 
most innumerable  carriages  and  troops  of  cavalry, 
we  have  not  heard  of  the  occurrence  of  any  serious 
accident.  We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a 
crowd  congregated  for  such  a  length  of  time  less 
disturbed  by  tumult  or  disorder  of  any  kind. 

On  Friday  her  majesty  did  not  arrive  in  St. 
James's-square  until  past  1.0  o'clock,  from  whence, 
it  11,  she  proceeded  in  the  same  state  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  crowd  was  very  great,  and 
the  deafening  shouts  of ''  God  bless  your  Majesty  !" 
— "  Heaven  protect  our  Queen  !"  filled  the  air.  As 
if  purposely  to  insult  her,  the  sentinels  were  changed 
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a  few  minutes  before  she  arrived  opposite  Carl- 
ton-house  :  and  it  is  said  they  had  received  strict 
orders  not  to  notice  her.  One,  however,  presented 
arms,  and  the  people  loudly  cheered  him.  It  was 
pitiable  to  see  the  other  three,  who  replied  to  the 
reproaches  which  were  heaped  on  them  by  shrugs 
and  other  tokens — implying  how  glad  they  would 
be  to  obey  had  they  dared.  As  the  procession, 
passed  the  Admiralty,  the  people  expressed  their 
dislike  of  the  Ministers,  as  was  done  on  the  pre- 
ceding day.  The  sentinelonduty  at  the  Array  Pay- 
office  ordered  arms  as  the  carriage  passed,  and  was 
almost  borne  away  by  the  rush  of  the  people. 
The  two  mounted  sentinels  at  the  Horse 
Guarps  showed  no  disposition  to  pay  her  Majesty 
any  respect,  and  in  revenge  the  people  waved  their 
hats  so  close  in  the  horses'  eyes  as  to  give  the  riders 
some  trouble  in  managing  them.  As  if,  however, 
to  cpmpensate  for  the  ^conduct  of  the  Guards,  the 
two  sentinels  on  duty  at  the  Treasury  regularly  pre- 
sented arms  as  her  majesty's  carriage  arrived  in 
front  of  them  respectively.  The  queen  bowed  gra- 
ciously, and  the  people  cheered.  Parliament  street 
presented  a  very  animated  scene.  The  street 
was  extremely  crowded,  and  every  window 
and  even  the  very  roofs  of  houses,  presented 
groups  of  people,  all  emulously  expressing  their 
affection  and  zeal  for  the  Queen.  The  ladies  uni- 
versally waved  white  handkerchiefs,  and  wore 
white  favours,  at  which  her  Majesty  seemed  to  be 
much  pleased. 
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'  Her  Majesty  arrived  at  the  House  of  Lords  at 
eleven  o'clock,  and  was  received  by  the  officers  in 
attendance  with  the  honours  due  to  her  rank 

Her  Majesty  quitted  the  House  of  Lords  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Denman's  learned 
and  eloquent  argument,  and,  with  Lady  Hamilton, 
retired  to  the  private  apartment  appropriated  to 
her  use.  Her  Majesty  was,  however,  apprised  of 
all  that  occurred  during  her  absence  by  one  of  her 
Chamberlains.  She  again  returned  when  Mr. 
Brougham  began  his  reply,  and  continued  till  he 
concluded. 

Her  Majesty  left  the  House  a  little  after  four. 
Every  window  was  crowded,  and  as  the  day  was 
fine,  the  roof  of  the  carriage  wa$  thrown  back. 
As  it  proceeded  gradually,  and  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  crowd,  the  homely,  but  affecting  be- 
nediction, "  God  bless  you  !   may  you  overcome 
your  persecutors  /"  was  heard  on  every  side,  ming- 
led with  execrations,  both  "loud"  and  "deep;' 
against  the  authors  of  this  most  unparalleled  in- 
dignity to  which  she  was  subjected.      In  every 
street  through  which  her  Majesty  passed,  the  same 
scene  was  repeated;    handkerchiefs  were  waved 
from  the  windows,  and  cheering  shouts  and  spon- 
taneous blessings  were  echoed  from  all  quarters. 
Some  of  the  soldiery — some  of  those  who  had 
"fought  the  nation's  battles,"  and  who  wore  on 
their  breasts  the  memorial  of  the  "battle  o    Wa- 
terloo— shed   tears   as   the   Queen   passed   them. 
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When  her  Majesty  arrived  at  her  residence  in 
St.  James's  Square,  and  alighted  from  her  carriage, 
the  shouts  of  gratuiation  and  encouragement  were 
redoubled.  Her  Majesty  came  twice  to  the  win- 
dow ;  the  second  time  she  was  conducted  thither 
by  Alderman  Wood.,  and  bowed,  as  she  had  pre- 
viously done  in  her  progress  through  the  streets, 
to  those  who  took  so  deep  an  interest  in  her  fate. 
The  multitude  soon  after  dispersed. 

During  this  week  her  Majesty  rode  in  her  car- 
riage through  Knightsbridge,  Hyde  Park,  St. 
James's  Park,  and  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  She  was  every  where  received  with 
marked  demonstrations  of  respect  The  speech 
of  the  Attorney-General  seemed  to  have  very  little 
effect  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  known  to  be 
only  an  ex  parte  statement,  find  to  be  merely  a 
reiteration  of  the  foul  charge  contained  in  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  Her  Majesty,  how- 
ever indignant  she  might  feel  at  the  repetition  of 
such  imputations,  still  maintained  her  confidence, 
and  her  friends  unhesitatingly  stated,  that  they 
were  prepared  with  the  most  complete  answer  to 
all  that  had  been  urged. 

In  consequence  of  her  Majesty's  attendance  at 
the  House  of  Lords,  she  received  several  addresses 
at  Brandenburg  House,  before  she  took  her  airing. 
Among  others.  Colonel  Davies  presented  the 
Worcester;  Mr.  Gilbert  Heathcote,  the  Boston. 
Alderman  Wood  presented,  on  Saturday,  to  her 
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Majesty,  two  from  Bath,  one  signed  by  four  thou- 
sand females,  and  the  other  by  the  same  number 
of  males. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  one  of 
the  Queen's  couriers  arrived  at  Brandenburg 
House,  from  Rome.  Her  Majesty  was  informed 
of  his  arrival,  and  instantly  rose  and  examined  the 
papers  which  her  messenger  brought ;  after  ar- 
ranging them  in  proper  order,  the  Queen  sent  them 
to  her  Solicitor,  Mr.  Vizard,  with  written  in- 
structions respecting  them.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood, 
who  had  uniformly  slept  at  Brandenburg  House 
since  her  Majesty  took  possession  of  it,  was  also 
called  up  to  receive  dispatches  which  had  arrived 
from  his  son  in  Italy. 

On  Monday,  the  21st.  at  a  quarter  past  eleven, 
her  Majesty  reached  St.  James's  Square,  in  her 
state  carriage.  The  moment  her  Royal  equipage 
was  perceived  turning  into  the  square,  from  Pall 
Mall,  the  most  enthusiastic  shouts  ascended  from 
the  multitude.  Her  Majesty,  as  she  was  handed 
from  her  carriage  by  the  Hon  Keppel  Craven, 
was  saluted  on  all  sides  with  exclamations  of  "  God 
bless  your  Majesty  /" — a  May  your  Majesty  frus- 
trate your  cntmws  /" — "  God  save  the  Queen  /"  &c. 
Her  Majesty  acknowledged  the  gratulations  by 
bowing  graciously  as  she  passed  into  the  house. 
Shortly  after  twelve  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  re- 
turned from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes the  state  carriage  was  again  ordered  to  the 
door,  when  her  Majesty  entered  it  amidst  loud 
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Cheering,  and  set  forward  to  the  House.  Her  ma- 
jesty 's  return,  a  little  before  four  o'clock,  was  mar- 
ked by  the  same  demonstrations  of  attachment 
throughout  the  whole  line,  though  continued  wind 
and  rain  prevented  the  usual  large  assemblages 
of  people. 

In  the  list  of  persons  who  called  this  week  at 
her  Majesty's  temporary  residence  in  St.  James's 
square,  were  the  following:  The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Leinster,  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock, 
the  Hon.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  the  Hon.  Anne  Sey- 
mour Darner,  Dr.  Holland  (formerly  her  Majesty's 
Physician),  Mr.  Romilly,  the  Count  and  Countess 
Byland,  the  Hon.  Augustus  Stanhope,  the  Rev. 
Fitzroy  Stanhope,  &c. 

To  an  address  presented  by  the  Silk  Weavers 
of  Spitai  Fields,  Her  majesty  returned  the  follow- 
ing answer. 

I  am  in  no  small  degree  gratified  by  knowing  that  my 
good  and  my  bad  fortune,  my  misery  and  my  happiness, 
the  indignities  which  I  have  not  deserved  and  the  honour 
which  is  my  due,  are  not  contemplated  with  indifference 
by  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields.  The  prosperity  of  the 
nation  is  so  intimately  connected  with  that  of  its  manu- 
factures, that  I  cannot  but  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  flou- 
rishing state  of  tthat  long-established  manufacture  of  silk 
in  Spitalfields,  which  gives  bread  to  thousands,  and  sup- 
plies sumptuous  decorations  for  so  many  of  my  own  sex. 

My  mind  loves  to  trace  the  progress,  and  my  heart 
smypathises  with  the  operations  of  ingenious  skill,  or  of 
patient  industry,  in  all  the  multiplicity  of  its  toils  and  all 
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the  variety  of  its  products.  I  hare  been  much  affected 
by  the  sad  privations  and  pinching  wants  which  in  recent 
times  the  valuable  artisans  of  this  capital,  and  particular- 
ly the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields,  have  endured,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  they 
still  endure.  Taxation,  when  it  becomes  excessive,  in- 
stead of  increasing  production,  generates  despondency, 
and  paralyzes  the  active  powers;  it  then  operates 
like  a  canker  upon  the  national  industry,  and  like  a  blight 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind.  If  it  is  ordained  in  the 
Council  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  triumph  over  my  enemies, 
my  mind  will  be  more  at  liberty  to  consider  how  I  can 
best  promote  the  noble  cause  of  English  industry  in  its 
diversified  branches,  and  I  shall  not  be  inattentive  to  that 
in  Spitalfields;  as  far  as  my  limited  means,  at  present  ex- 
tend, I  will  do  what  I  can  to  effect  that  great  object, 
though  all  I  can  do  is  much  less  than  I  would  in  different 
circumstances,  and  much  less  than  the  public  goed  re- 
quires, t 

My  example,  however,  may  be  more  influential  than  my 
private  expenditure,  and  if  by  this  example  I  can  encou- 
rage the  growth  of  our  native  manufactures,  it  will  be  no 
small  addition  to  my  own  personal  enjoyment.  I  measure 
the  sum  of  individual  enjoyment  by  the  number  of  my 
fell ow-CFeatures  with  whom  it  is  sbared  ;  for  the  highest 
degree  of  human  happpiness  is  that  which  beneficence  re- 
flects upon  the  heart  from  the  happiness  it  has  produced- 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  1  am  placed  I  feel  my 
interests  inseparably  identified  with  that  of  the  people,  and 
particularly  with  that  of  the  great  and  enlightened  body 
of  English  manufacturers.  As  all  power  is  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  all  authority  only  an  institution  for 
the  common  good,  it  shall  be  a  fixed  principle  in  my  eon_ 
duct  to  make  the  influence  which  I  possess,  and  the  sta- 
tion which  I  occupy,  contribute  in  the  greatest  possible  de* 
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gree  to  the  encouragement  of  the  national  industry,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  national  prosperity. 

At  about  half-past  eleven  on  Tuesday  morning 
her  Majesty's  state  carriage  entered  the  outer  bar- 
rie*  in  Palace-yard,  and  proceeded  to  the  House 
of  Lords.    Her  majesty  was  accompanied  by  Lady 
Ann   Hamilton^  and  was  received  by  the  officer 
and   detachment  of  the  Guards  who  were  upon 
duty  with  every  demonstration  of  respect ;    they 
immediately  presenting  arms,  and  remaining  in 
that  position  until  her  Majesty;  having  alighted, 
had  entered  the  House  by  the  usual  doori     She 
looked  extremely  well,  and  was  received  with  the 
usual  affectionate  testimonies  of  that  deep  interest 
which  her  extraordinary  situation  had  so  univer-' 
sally    excited.        Agreat   number  of    gentlemen 
pressed  round  her  carriage,  in  order  to  manifest  the 
same  feelings  of  sympathy  and  homage ;  the  ex- 
pression of  which  was'  gracefully  acknowledged 
by  her  majesty.  A  few  minutes  after  4  o'clock  her 
Majesty  returned  from  the  House  of  Lords  to  her 
residence  in   St    James's-square.     On  entering 
her  carriage  she  was   cordially  and  triumphantly 
cheered  by  the  spectators  who  had  gained   ad- 
mission within  the  barriers. 

On  her  Majesty's  way  to  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Wednesday,  the  6th  day  of  the  trial,  the  streets 
were  crowded  to  excess.  The  windows  every  where 
were  lined  with  ladies.  The  crowds  in  the  streets, 
and  those  at  the  windows,  loudly  cheered  her  ma- 
jesty, and  demonstrations  of  the  most  cordial  syni~ 
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pathy  were  every  where  observable.  The  air  was 
rent  with  acclamations.  Amidst  the  congratulation  > 
her  Majesty  received,  the  non  mi  ricordo  was  not 
forgotten.  Wherever  her  Majesty  passed,  the 
ladies  waved  handkerchiefs  from  the  windows, 
and  the  gentlemen  waved  their  hats.  The  same 
scene  was  renewed  on  her  Majesty's  return.  On 
entering  her  carriage  at  half-past  four  o'clock,  she 
was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
repeatedly  cheered  her.  Her  Majesty  seemed  to 
feel  very  sensibly  these  warm  demonstrations  of 
kindness.  Upon  the  whole  the  streets  and  win- 
dows were  more  numerously  filled  than  on  any 
preceding  day. 

When  her  Majesty  passed  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  Thursday  the  24th,  the  concourse  of  well 
dressed  persons  in  the  streets  was  immense,  she 
Mras  received  in  the  same  enthusiastic  manner  as  on 
the  previous  days,  the  windows  of  the  houses  too, 
all  the  way  to  St.  James's-square,  were  crowded 
to  excess  with  ladies,  who  expressed  the  strongest 
sympathy  with  her  Majesty. 

The  Queen  went  to  the  House  of  Peers  on  Fri- 
day at  an  early  hour,  and  retired  about  four  o'clock. 
Her  majesty  was,  as  usual,  greeted  with  enthusiastic 
cheers  from  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
assemblage  which  filled  the  streets  through  which 
the  royal  carriage  passed  in  the  evening. 

Her  Majesty  on  Friday  night  had  a  long  consul- 
tation with  Messrs.  Denman  and  Wilde,  at  Bran- 
denburg-house. 

**•  /// 
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Saturday,  Aug.  26th,  Her  Majesty  arrived  in 
Old  Palace-yard  at  a  quarter  past  eleven.     All  the 
military    presented    arms    till   her    Majesty   was 
handed    out     of   the     carriage   by   Sir   Thomas 
Tyrwhitt,and  the  music,  drums,  fifes,  and  trumpets, 
greeted  the  Queen  with  the  royal  salute.  Her  Ma- 
jesty proceeded  to  her  retiring  room,  and  there  re- 
mained, attended  only  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton, 
Sir  W.  Gell,  and  the  Hon.  K.  Craven.     She  in- 
quired who  was  being  examined.     Having  learned 
that  it  was  the  same  female  witness  as  on  the  pre- 
ceding day,  she  took  her  seat  in  the  retiring  room. 
At  half-past  twelve  o'clock  it  was  somewhat  unex- 
pectedly announced  that  her  Majesty  was  about  to 
depart.     The  horses  were  out  of  the  carriage  ;  how- 
ever it  was  soon  got  ready.     At  a  quarter  before 
one  o'clock,  the  Queen,  accompanied  by  Lady  A. 
Hamilton,  left  her  retiring-room,  in  which  she  had 
been  during  the  day.    The  roof  of  the  carriage  was 
thrown  back  and  her  Majesty  proceeded  to  St. 
James's-Square,  amidst  the  usual  acclamations. 

Her  Majesty  received  several  addresses  during 
the  week,  among  them  were  those  from  Bethnal 
Green  parish,  and  the  towns  of  Bridport,  Shef- 
field, Bath,  and  Worcester.  The  reply  of  the  Queen 
o  the  latter  was  as  follows  :— 

"  I  am  much  gratified  by  this  affectionate  Address  from 
the  Citizens  and  Inhabitants  of  the  ancient  and  loyal  city 
of  Worcester.  The  present  procedure  against  me  i  n  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  of  such  an  extraordinary  character,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  designate  it  by  any  appropriate  name.  It 
js  not  judicial;  for  it  sets  at  defiance  all  the,  accustomed 
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judicial  forms.    It  is  not  constitutional ;  for  the  moat  vita] 
functions  of  the  constitution  are  suspended  by  its  opera, 
tion.     It  is  not  legal ;  for  what  principles  of  the  law  are 
there  which  it  does  not  contradict?     What  then  is  it? 
What  is  its  proper  designation  ?     It  is  a  political  non-de- 
script  ;  a  moral  abortion ;  a  legal  monstrosity :  the  pro- 
geny of  a  Green  Bag,  swarming  with  slander,  and  putre- 
scent  with  falsehood.     The  flagrant  contents  of  this  Green 
Bag  have  been  shaken  into  a  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties, 
by  that  prodigy  of  benevolence,  whose  inclinations  are  so 
confessedly  not  under  its  controul.    One  of  the  feature! 
•n  this  procedure,  which  gives  it  a  totally  new  and  foreign 
spect  in  the  history  of  our  jurisprudence,  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
lorted  by  perjury,  purchased,  not  at  home,  but  abroad; 
lot  in  small  parcels,  but  in  large  bales;  not  in  detached 
nstances,  but  in   numerous  aggregates.     It  is   perhaps 
he  first  notable  instance,  in  which  any  government  issued 
ja  bounty  upon  false  swearing,  and  paid  three  and  twenty 
'thousand   pounds  for  the  importation  of  euch  a  valuable 
j  commodity.     This  is  the  last  desperate  effort  of  that  selfish 
faction,  which  is  an  enemy  even  to  the  very  semblance  of 
virtue  in  any  part  of  the  state.     This  is  the  expiring  vio- 
lence of  infuriated  malignity.     If  this  is  repressed,   the 
serpent  will  breathe  its  last  in  writhing  agony.  The  evening 
of  my  life  may   then    be   a  calm  sunshine   after  a  day  of 
I  such  deep  darkness — such  a  long  protracted  continuity  of 
*°tP5uble  and  woe  !" 

On  Monday  Aug.  28th,  being  the  tenth  day  of 
the  trial,  her  Majesty  left  St.  James's-Square,  a 
little,  before  two  o'clock,  accompanied  by  Lady 
Charlotte  Lindsay,  and  followed,  in  a  coach  and 
four,  by  her  chamberlains,  Sir.  W.  Gell,  and  the 
on.  Keppel  Craven.  During  her  progress  to  the 
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House  her  Majesty  was  received  with  the  most  un- 
bounded acclamations,  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The 
ladies  in  the  windows  of  the  different  streets 
through  which  she  passed  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs, and  poured  forth  their  benedictions  on  her 
head  ;  and  the  gentlemen  followed,  with  energy, 
the  example  of  their  fair  companions. — Her  Majes- 
ty left  the  House  of  Lords  at  half  past  four,  and  on 
her  return  was  hailed  with  greetings  as  energetic 
and  as  general  as  those  which  pursued  her  course  to 
the  House.  The  customary  honour  due  to  Royalty 
was  paid  to  her  Majesty  by  the  Horse  and  Foot 
Guards,  on  duty  in  Palace-yard,  on  her  arrival  at 
and  departure  from  the  House.  Her.  Majesty 
looked  extremely  well,  and  appeared  to  be  in  ex- 
cellent spirits. 

The  following  day,  her  Majesty  in  her  way  to 
return  from  the  House,  was  received  as  usual  by 
the  immense  multitudes,  by  which  the  whole  dis- 
tance wras  lined,  the  windows  were  filled  with  la- 
dies, and  handkerchiefs  were  seen  waving  in  all  di- 
rections. 

Wednesday  30th,  the  Queen  proceeded  to  the 
House  of  Lords  about  11  o'clock.  Her  Majesty 
was  received  by  the  people  along  the  line  of  her 
route  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  esteem 
and  affection,  but  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  owing 
to  the  unusually  early  hour,  were  not  so  numerous 
as  they  were  on  Tuesday.  The  sentinels  presented 
arms,  as  her  Majesty  passed,  and  she  was  re- 
ceived on  her  arrival  at  the  House  with  the  accus" 
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torned  military  honours.  Her  Majesty  went  to  her 
private  apartments,  where  Mr.  Brougham  at- 
tended her. 

On  the  31st,  Her  Majesty  arrived  at  the  Hou.se 
of  Lords  at  half-past  1 1.  The  crowds  in  St. 
JamesVsquare,  and  on  the  way  from  Charing- cross 
to  the  House,  were  extremely  great  and  highly  res- 
pectable, and  welcomed  her  with  the  same  heart- 
felt expression  of  dutiful  attachment  as  on  every 
former  occasion.  The  two  following  da\^her 
Majesty  did  not  attend  the  House. 

It  was  at  this  time  expected  that  the  expense  of  the  trial 
'  would  be  .2QO,000/.  at  the   lowest,  besides  50,000/.    for 
the  Queen's  expenses. — The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  last 
application  for  money  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Queen  :*— • 

"  We  hereby  certify  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  necessa- 
ry that  a  further  sum  cf  ten  thousand  pounds  should  be 
forthwith  advanced  to  Mr.  Vizard,  to  be  applied  towards 
the  expenses  of  her  Majesty's  defence  now  pending1  in 
Parliament. 

"  Dated  this  26th  day  of  August,  1820. 

(Signed)  "  H.  BROUGHAM. 

«  STEPHEN    LUSHINGTON. 
"  THOMAS  DENMAN." 

Friday,  an  Address  from  a  very  large  and  most 
respectable  body  of  Dissenters,  at  Portsea,  was 
presented  to  her  Majesty,  by  the  Minister,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Carter,  and  a  select  deputation. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  on  Wednesday  presented 
an  Address  from  Liverpool,  to  her  Majesty,  who 
also  received  the  Deputation  after  with  the  Ad- 
dress from  Clerkcnwell. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  ward  of  Aldersgate  and 
the  Parish  of  Marylebone  had  a  meeting  this  week, 
for  the  purpose  of  \oting  Addresses. 
On  Friday,  her  Majesty  went  as  far  as  Woolwich, 
Her  presence  excited  a  strong  sensation  among 
the  people  there.  A  royal  salute  was  fired,  by  su- 
perior orders,  according  to  the  usual  etiquette  to- 
wards the  Royal  Family. 

It  may  here  be  considered  relevant  to  the  subject 
to  notice  the  following  article  of  intelligence,  copied 
from  the  Gazelle  Universelle  of  Augsburg,  and 
bearing  dale  the  17th  inst.  respecting  Signor  A7on- 
Ricordo,  (so  distinguished  a  character  in  the  Trial), 
and  his  Family. 

"The  Gazette  of  the  court  of  Vienna  and  the  Austrian 
Obferver  have  published,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Ambassador,  a  contradiction  of  an  article  contained  in 
the  Gazette  Universelle  of  this  city  relative  to  some  wit- 
nesses against  the  Queen  of  England.  Here  are  the 
positive  proofs: — Theodore  Majochi,  formerly  stable-boy, 
Luigi  Majochi,  formerly  a  domestic,  and  their  father, 
Battista  Majochi,  some  time  courier  or  postillion  in  the 
service  of  the  Princess  of  Waleav  during  her  residence  at 
Como  and  Milan,  arrived  at. Vienna  in  1819:  they  stopt 
at  the  Fauxbourg  de  Wieden,  at  the  inn  of  the  Three 
Crowns ;  they  afterwards  took  a  private  lodging  in  the 
Fauxbourg  of  Leopold-stadt,  and  they  continued  to  re- 
side in  the  latter  place  until  the  time  of  their  departure 
for  London,  in  the  house  of  the  Sieur  Radel,  master- 
fisherman,  No.  6,  near  the  baths  of  Diana,  on  the  first 
floor.  According  to  their  own  avowal,  they  have  re- 
ceived, on  the  part  of  the  English  Ministry,  supplies  or 
indemnities.  They  have  also  received  promises  of  pen- 
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sions  for  life  for  themselves  and  their  families,  who  have 
remained  at  Como.  The  facts  which  Theodore  Majochi 
declared  that  he  could  attest  against  the  Queen  of  'Eng- 
land are  very  grave,  and  will  cover  her  with  shame. 
Moreover  I  understand  that  Battista  Majochi  went  en 
courier  to  London  last  spring,  and  that  Theodore  Ma 
jochi  has  declared,  that  the  pensions  of  their  wives  are 
paid  at  Milan  monthly,  by  the  advocate  M.  Vilmacarti. 
We  derive  these  facts  from  the  declarations  of  the  family 
of  Majochi.  If  they  are  false,  the  English  Ministry  will 
be  able  to  prove  them  so,  and  will  call  this  family  to  an 
account.  The  writer  of  this  article,  who  is  entirely  dis- 
interested and  impartial  in  this  affair,  neither  wishes  nor 
is  able  to  give  more  ample  information." 

Only  look  at  the  above  statement.  Three  of  the  No* 
Ricordo  family,  the  father  Battista,  with  his  hopeful  off- 
springs the  Signors  Theodore  and  Luiyi,  the  whole  three 
of  them,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  Univer- 
selfe,  confess  that  they  "  have  received  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government,  appointments  or  indemnities,  and 
that  they  have  also  been  promised  pensions  for  life  for 
themselves  and  families  residing  at  Corno!" 

Theodore  Majochi  himself  avows,  that  the  pension 
to  his  wife,  and  to  the  wives  of  his  father  the  pos- 
tillion, and  of  his  brother  the  footman,  are  paid  at 
Milan  every  monthby  one  Vilmacarti,  an  agent  of 
the  Queens  prosecutors  ;  the  very  street  and  house 
in  which  the  said  agent  lives  being  specified  by 
the  author  of  the  statement.  Why,  would  not 
this  be  called  bribery  by  any  Court  in  Europe  ? 
we  put  it  as  a  matter  of  interrogation,  would  not 
the  fact  of  a  witness,  in  any  cause  whatever,  re- 
ceiving pensions  or  promises,  much  more  receiving 
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both,  from  one  of  the  parties  to  that  cause,  be  a 
fatal  objection  to  the  evidence  of  such  a  witness 
in  any  Co'tirt,  where,  as  Mr.  BROUGHAM  says, 
"  justice  is  regularly  administered'?"  This  Theo- 
dore, however,  to  a  question  asked  him,  whether 
he  had  received  money  on  certain  occasions,  as- 
sured the  Queen's  counsel  that  be  had  not — not  a 
farthing  by  way  of  pension — not  a  syllable  which 
could  bear  the  construction  of  a  promise.  M.  Vil- 
macarti,  and  the  monthly  disbursements  to  the 
wives,  were  kept  very  prudently  out  of  Mi\ 
BROUGHAM'S  sight. 

The  tide  of  popular  feeling  now  rushed  forward 
with  accelerated  force.  The  venom  and  the  slander, 
the  filth  and  the  obscenity,  which  it  was  hoped  by 
certain  lovers  of  morality,  would  have  checked  the 
mighty  current,  had   been  dashed  aside,  leaving 
the 'stream  to  pursue  its   course  unimpeded  and 
unpolluted.     Addresses  had  poured  in  fast  to  her 
Majesty  from  the  moment  she  had  set  her  foot  on 
our  shores;  but  now,  when  the  Majocchis  and  the 
De  Monts  were  unveiled,  when  their  motives  were 
known,  and  their  characters  exposed,  those  me- 
morials of  affection  and  respect  became  redoubled. 
Immediately  after  the  day  was  ascertained  when 
her  Majesty  would  be  at  leisure  to  receive  the  Ad- 
dress of  the-"  Married  Ladies,  and  the  Inhabitant 
Householders  of  ])larylebone,"  preparations  were 
made  to  give   the  best  and  handsomest  effect  to 
the  cavalcade,  in  its  progress  to  Bradenburg  house. 
It  was  decided  that  the  different  equipages  should 
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assemble   in  Welbeck  Street,  and   its  neighbour- 
hood.    Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  several  of 
those  gentlemen,  who  took  an  active  part  at  the 
public  meeting  in  which  the  Address  was  voted, 
appeared  at  an  earlier  hour  :  amongst  these  were 
Sir  G.  Noel,   Mr.  P.  Moore,  Lord  W.  Fitzgerald, 
Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr.  Whitbread.     At  ten'  o'clock, 
approached  a  great  number  of  barouches  and  four, 
and  a  few  carriages  and  pair,  took  their  stations  in 
the  order  of  procession;  and  at  11    o'clock,  the 
hour  appointed   for  proceeding  towards  Branden- 
burgh-house,  135  equipages  were  arranged  in  line. 
The  streets   through  which  the  cavalcade  was  ex- 
pected to  pass  was,  at  this  time,  crowded  with  well- 
dressed   people,   whose  countenances  strongly  in- 
dicated the  pleasure  which  they  derived  from  the 
scene.     Soon  after  11  o'clock  the  cavalcade  moved 
forward  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  assembled  multi- 
tude ;  and  as   it  passed  through  North-Audley- 
Street,   South   Audley   Street,     Stanhope   Street, 
Park-lane,    Piccadilly,   Knightsbridge,   and    Ken- 
sington, it  was  hailed  with  warm  and  affectionate 
gratulations.     Great,  however,  as  were  the  crowds 
that  marked  its  progress  thus  far,  they  were  infi- 
nitely exceeded   by  the  numbers  who  were  sta- 
tioned in  Hammersmith  and  its  vicinity.  The  me- 
tropolis appeared  to  have  abundantly  poured  forth 
its  thousands  here.  «  Every  tree  was  inhabited,  every 
Avail  was  peopled,  and  a  long  range  of  carts  and 
waggons,  up  to  the  gate  of  the  demesne,  was  let  at 
a  very  considerable  price  to  tl^ose  who  did  not 
45,  ggg 
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please  to  venture  farther.  At  one  o'clock  the  pro- 
cession reached  Hammersmith,  and  was  received 
with  a  loud  and  lively  peal  of  the  Church-bells. 
The  first  forty  carriages  obtained  easy  admittance 
at  the  great  gate,  opening  into  the  grounds  which 
surround  the  house  ;  but  as  they  nearly  filled  the 
line  of  road,  a  long  delay  took  place  before  any  of 
the  others  could  be  admitted.  At  about  four  o'clock 
the  whole  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were 
immediately  connected  with  the  presentation  of 
the  Address  were  set  down  at  her  Majesty's  resi- 
dence. 

At  this  time  the  scene  was  highly  picturesque 
and  pleasing.  A  number  of  elegantly  dressed  fe- 
males appeared  at  the  different  windows  of  the 
house,  but  their  costume  was  scarcely  more  taste- 
ful or  more  elegant  than  that  which  was  displayed 
by  those  who  paraded  the  grounds  that  are  in  front 
of  the  mansion.  On  such  a  scene  the  heart  reposes 
with  pleasure.  Every  thing  appeared  to  be  in  uni- 
son with  the  occasion.  The  day  was  beautiful — 
the  sun  shone  brightly — every  eye  was  lighted  up 
with  gladness,  and  the  eye,  doubtless,  spoke  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  We  have  been  present  at 
many  public  proceedings,  but  at  none  do  we  re- 
member to  have  seen  more,  not  merely  of  respect- 
ability, but  of  elegance.  The  females,  many  of 
whom  were  eminently  beautiful,  were  dressed  in  a 
style  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  drawing 
room.  We  speak  of  the  younger  females.  The 
matrons—  and  many  of  them  were  present — ap- 
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peared  in  a  costume  suited  to  their  more  advanced 
age.  The  ladies,  almost  uniformly,  were  attired  in 
white,  with  white  ornaments  in  their  hair  or  on 
their  caps.  The  gentlemen,  who  were,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  in  full. (not  court)  dress,  wore  white 
favours  in  their  breasts  and  hats.  The  appearance 
of  the  entire  procession  was  in  the  highest  degree 
respectable.  Soon  after  four  o'clock  the  Address 
of  the  ladies  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  a 
lady,  whose  name  we  were  unable  to  learn.  To 
this  Address  the  Queen  was  pleased  to  make  the 
following  gracious  reply  : — 

I  feel  a  cordial  satisfaction  in  accepting  the  unfeign- 
edly  affectionate  Address  from  the  married  females  re- 
sident in  the  parish  of  St.  Marylebone. 

Many  of  the  most  estimable  characteristics  of  our  sex 
borrow  no  small  degree  of  lustre  from  adversity.  It  is 
then  that  those  gentle  virtues  are  most  conspicuous  by 
which  we  are  most  adorned ;  and  when  even  loveliness 
itself  is  increased  by  uncomplaining  patience  and  humble 
resignation. 

In  us,  it  is  true  heroism  to  be  meek  in  sorrow,  and  not 
querulous  in  suffering. 

If  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  no  more  with  us  be  at 
all  conscious  of  what  is  passing  in  the  scene  they  have 
left,  I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  my  beloved  daughter  will 
contemplate  with  complacency  the  serenity  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  acquire,  and  the  fortitude  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exercise,  in  trials  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  ap- 
preciate the  severity,  and  indeed  to  which  few  females 
have  even  been  exposed. 

My  departure  for  the  continent  in  1814  was.  at  that 
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moment,  like  an  exile  from  all  that  I  held  dear.  I  left  a 
child  who  was  my  mind's  best  hope,  and  my  heart's  best 
stay,  expecting  hereafter  to  see  her  in  happier  days ; 
but,  alas  !  I  was  to  see  her  no  more!  When  we  parted 
we  parted  never  to  meet  again. 

I  was  hardly  married  before  my  circumstances  became 
more  desolate  than  those  of  widowhood,  and  I  seemed  to 
have  become  a  mother  only  to  be  tortured  by  the  pri- 
vation of  that  intercourse  with  my  child  which  was 
hardly  ever  denied  to  any  mother  but  myself.  Thus  the 
pre-eminence  of  my  station  became  only  a  pre-eminence 
in  misery. 

If  I  have  had  any  enjoyment  in  the  changes  and 
chances  of  my  chequered  life,  it  has  been  principally 
produced  by  the  habits  of  beneficence  which  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  cultivating.  I  claim  no  praise  for  this, 
for  I  found  the  practice  to  be  agreeable  to  my  nature, 
and  if  1  had  reflected  on  this  subject,  my  resolution  would 
only  have  deprived  additional  support  from  the  balance  of 
pleasure,  and  the  calculations  of  interest.  Here  1  request 
you  to  unite  with  me  in  admiring  that  wise  constitution  of 
the  moral  world,  which  makes  the  most  exquisite  satis- 
faction and  the  most  permanent  happiness  to  arise  out 
,  of  the  addition  which  we  make  to  the  gratification  to 
others,  and  to  the  general  stock  of  human  felicity." 

This  answer  moved  many  of  the  ladies  to  tears. 

The  answer  of  her  Majesty  to  the  Address  of  the 
male  inhabitants  of  Marylebone,,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Sir.  G.  Noel,  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  am  under  many  heartfelt  obligations  to  the  Inhabi- 
tant Householders  of  the  populous  and  opulent  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone,  for  this  patriotic  and  affectionate  Address, 
I  am  more  gratified  by  the  honest  sentiments  of  men  so 
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enlightened  and  so  upright,  than  she  should  be  by  the 
most  sumptuous  incense  of  adulation  from  that  selfish  and 
corrupt  junto  who  have  so  long-  possessed  all  the  patronage 
and  engrossed  all  the  honours  of  the  State. 

"  In  my  long  travels,  both  by  land   and   sea,  all  my 
movements  have  been  watched  by  insidious  emissaries; 
and  I  verily  believe,  that  if  I  could  have  mounted  in  the 
air,  I  should  have  been  followed  by  a  balloon  full  of  spies. 
'*  But  though  my  conduct  has  been  scrutinized  with  as 
much  inquisitorial  pertinacity  as  if  my  adversaries  had 
been  composed  of  nothing  but  eyes  and  ears,  they  have 
not  hitherto  been  able  to  establish  a  single  charge  to  les- 
sen my  respectability,  or  to  blur  my  reputation.     Before 
my  adversaries  menaced  my  destruction  by  an  unconsti- 
tutional Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties,  I  had  only  to  claim  a 
restoration  of  my  just  rights,  or  an  open  and  impartial 
trial  of  my  conduct ;  but  that  Bill  has  altered  the  position 
in  which  I  stood  with  respect  to  my  enemies  on  the  one 
side,  and  to  the  country  on  the  other.     The  question  is 
not  now  simply  whether  the  Queen  shall  have  her  con- 
stitutional rights,    but  whether  the  destruction   of  the 
Queen  snail  pave  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  public  li- 
berty.    It  is  public  liberty  which  is  attacked  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Queen  ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  Queen,  in 
her  rights,  is  become  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the 
nation  in  its  liberties.     The  alternative  at  present  is  not 
between  the  Queen  and  another;  but  between  liberty 
and  servitude  ;  between  a  free  Constitution  and  an  arbi- 
trary Government. 

"^When  the  statesmen  of  future  times  reflect  on  the  fol- 

I  lies  of  their  progenitors,  will  it  not  excite  their  astonish- 

|  nient  or  provoke  their  ridicule,  that  the  present  governing 

I  powers  of  Great  Britain  should  suffer  the  whale  kingdom 

Ito  be  agitated  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  the  public 

^tranquillity  to  be  endangered,  in  order  to  determine  the 

Probabilities  of  an  infidelity,  where  the  complaining  party 
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is  on  the  confines  of  old  age,  and  the  party  against  whom 
the  complaint  is  alleged  is  past  the  meridian  of  her  days  $ 
£an  any  man  think  this  a  sufficient  reason  for  superseding 
all  our  established  laws,  and  all  our  judicial  forms — for 
causing  the  capital  to  be  surrounded  with  troops,  and  the 
House  of  Lords  to  be  fortified  as  if  it  were  in  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  an  enemy  ?  What  opinion  would  an 
impartial  observer  form,  when  he  beheld  a  judicial  pro- 
ceeding, or  what  has  the  semblance  of  a  judicial  proceed- 
ing going  on  under  the  cover  of  an  armed  force  ?  While 
the  temporal  Peers,  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  learned 
Judges,  and  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  mitred  Bishops 
and  Archbishops,  are  endeavouring  to  calculatethe  chances 
of,  what  they  pleased  to  call,  an  adulterous  intercourse, 
the  bayonets  of  the  troops  are  glittering  on  the  walls-  of 
Parliament,  or  gleaming  in  the  passages  to  that  venerable 
tribunal. 

i  "  When  senates  are  obliged  to  deliberate,  or  courts  of 
justice  to  try  causes,  under  the  protection  of  an  armed 
force,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  those  bodies  are  not  acting- 
in  unison  with  the  sentiments  and  affections  of  the  people. 
The  voice  of  the  laws  was  of  old  said  to  be  inaudible  amid 
the  clash  of  arms ;  but  is  it  because  an  atttempt  is  making 
to  set  aside  the  laws,  that  recourse  is  had  to  a  military 
force?  Th.0se, however,  are  times  in  which  it  is  well  un- 
derstood that  the  interests  of  the  army  can  never  be  really 
distinct  from  the  other  interests  of  the  community. 

<c  1  have  often  experienced  the  generosity  of  English- 
men; and  by  that  generosity  none  have  been  more  dis- 
tinguished than  my  noble-minded  friends  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Marylebone." 

The  termination  of  each  answer,  which  was  known 
by  the  motions  of  some  gentlemen  who  were  near 
the  window,  was  marked  by  the  applauses  of  the 
crowd  without. 
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Exactly  at  five  o'clock  the  ceremony  ended,  and 
the  Queen  appeared  at  the  centre  window,  amidst 
exclamations  of  pleasure.  We  have  never  seen  her 
look  better.  She  wore  a  species  of  tiara  turban, 
suspended  from  the  top  of  which,  and  falling  on 
her  shoulders,  was  a  large  white  veil,  partially 
concealing  the  upper  part  of  her  gown,  which  was 
of  black  sarcenet*  She  bowed  repeatedly  to  the 
people  and  returned  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
her  countenance.  The  road  to  town,  on  the  re- 
turn of  the  procession,  was  no  less  crowded  than  it 
had  been  in  the  morning.  The  huzzas  and  ejacu- 
lations in  favour  of  the  Queen,  and  the  execra- 
tions directed  against  her  persecutors,  were  heard 
without  intermission,  from  Hammersmith  to  Hyde- 
park-corner,  as  the  coaches  filled  with  those  who 
witnessed  this  exhilarating  ceremony  returned  to 
town. 

At  half -past  12  o'clock  the  Queen  received  the 
Camberwell  Address,  which  was  read  by  a  clergy^ 
man  in  full  canonicals.  The  procession  bearing 
this  mark  of  respect  consisted  of  about  20  carrriages. 

The  Address  from  Kimpton  (Hampshire)  was  al- 
so received. 

Alderman  Wood  arrived  at  Brandenburg-house  » 
soon  after  12  o'clock.  As  he  drove  along  in  his 
gig  he  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  people.  He  was 
in  attendance  on  the  Queen  during  the  whole  of 
the  day.  Miss  Wood  was  also  present,  and  paid 
the  utmost  attention  to  the  ladies. 
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On  Thursday  her  Majesty  made  her  intended 
excursion  by  water  to  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  &c. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  the  new  and 
splendid  state  barge,  lately  built  by  SeaHe  and 
Godfrey,  of  Stangate,  was  taken  up  the  river  and 
moored  off  the  grounds  of  Brandenburg-he  use. 
Mr.  Searle,  dressed  in  scarlet,  with  cocked  hat,  &c. 
acting  as  cockswain  ;  the  barge  decorated  with  a 
profusion  of  union  jacks,  broad  pendants,  and 
streamers,  and  having  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  all 
wearing  scarlet  uniforms,  and  state  caps  of  black 
velvet. 

At  twelve  o'clock  her  Majesty  embarked  under 
a  salute  from  a  number  of  guns  on  the  Hammer- 
smith shore,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Royal 
Standard  was  hoisted  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel. 
Her  Majesty  was  attended  by  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven,  several  foreigners 
of  distinction,  and  two  ladies  of  her  suite.  She 
wore  a  large  plain  Leghorn  bonnet,  with  a  dress 
of  garter  blue,  and  a  rich  dark  scarf. 

In  consequence  of  the  tide  not  serving,  the 
Richmond  steam  yacht  had  been  engaged  to  tow 
the  royal  barge,  and  she  went  down  the  river  in 
grand  style,  amidst  the  firing  of  cannon,  the  ringing 
of  bells,  and  the  shouts  of  the  populace  assembled 
on  either  shore ;  whilst  a  number  of  pleasure 
boats,  filled  with  well  dressed  company,  surrounded 
her  on  all  sides.  Chairs  had  been  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Queen  and  her  suite> 
and  her  Majesty  remained  seated  with  her  Ladies 
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on  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  throughout  the  whole 
trip,  the  gentlemen  standing,  and  occasionally 
pointing  out  to  her  Majesty  such  objects  as  were 
worthy  of  her  observation. 

As  they  approached  the  metropolis,  the  throng 
of  pleasure  boats  continually  increased,  till  the 
surface  of  the  river  was  almost  covered  with  them; 
Immediately  opposite  the  new  erections  in  Cotton*- 
garden  a  tremendous  shout  was  raised,  mingled 
with  loud  cries  of  "  Non  mi  ricordo  f '  &c.  the 
large  guns  on  the  opposite  shore  at  Stangate  at 
the  same  moment  firing  a  noble  salute.  The 
bridges,  the  stairs,  and  the  wharfs  were  every 
where  covered  with  people,  who  cheered  her 
Majesty  as  she  passed. 

Immediately  below  Southwark-bridge  the  towing 
line  was.  cast  off  from  the  steam-yacht,  and  the 
crew  of  the  royal  barge  taking  to  their  oars,  pro- 
ceeded without  her  assistance.  The  scene  below 
London-bridge  was  very  animated,  all  the  vessels 
in  the  Pool  displaying  their  colours,  many  of  them 
saluting  with  their  guns,  and  the  crews  of  all  of 
them  loudly  cheering,  whilst  their  shouts  were 
re-echoed  by  the  multitude  which  every  where 
crowded  the  shore. 

In  this  state  her  Majesty  passed  down  the  river  as 
low  as  Woolwich,  and  then,  without  landing,  the 
vessel  was  put  about,  and  returned  to  Greenwich, 
where  the  state  carriage  and  others  were  waiting 
to  convey  her  Majesty  and  suite  ,to  Bradenburg- 
house.  The  Queen  went  ashore  at  the  Hospital 
No.  45.  h  h  h 
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stairs,  and  crossed  the  grand  square  to  her  car- 
riage, amidst  the  cheers  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people. 

On  Friday  her  Majesty  came  to  town,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hold  a  confe- 
rence  with    her   legal  advisers.     She  afterwards 
returned  to  Bradenhurg-house  to  receive  a  number 
Addresses.     Among  them  was  the  Whitechapel 
ddress,   presented   by   the  Churchwardens,   at- 
ended   by  the  parish-officers,   &c.  ;  the  Address 
rom  the  Ward  of  Aldersgate,  presented   by  Mr. 
Alderman  Cox  ;  the  Derby,  by  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse  ;  the  Address  from  the   Fe- 
males  of  Sheffield,    with    10,600   signatures,   by 
Lord  Duncannon  ;  the   Address  from  300  of  the 
Leicester  Militia,  an^  one  jfr^gaj^ 

Wood.     The  Address 


\  from  the  Male  Inhabitants  had  been  forwarded  to 

*Sir  Francis  Burdett. 

The  Leicester  Militia  Address  would  have  had 
many  more  than  300  signatures,  had  not  the 
greater  number  of  the  men  been  engaged,  it 
is  said,  in  harvest-work,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

On  the  subject  of  a  suitable  residence  for  her 
Majesty  in  the  metropolis,  the  following  statement 
has  been  published  ; 

'  By  direction  of  Ministers,  a  list  of  such  houses  to  be 
disposed  of  in  London  as  it  was  thought  would  suit  her 
Majesty  was  furnished  to  her.  The  first  that  she  made 
choice  of  was  the  late  Duke  of  Queensberry's,  in  Picca- 
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dilly.  She  was  informed,  in  reply,  that  this  house  could 
not  be  obtained,  but  the  reason  why  was  not  assigned. 

'  Her  Majesty  next  chose  Lady  Francis's  house,  which 
had  been  so  kindly  lent  to  her  by  that  lady,  as  a  tempo- 
rary residence  during  the  present  proceedings  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  Neither,  however,  could  this  house  be  obtained  ; 
and,  as  in  the  other  case,  no  reason  was  assigned.  Per- 
haps the  reason  in  the  first  instance  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester's  house  is  adjacent  to  that  of  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry  ;  and,  in  the  second,  that  Lord  Castlereagh's 
house  is  next  to  Lady  Francis's, 

*  Her  majesty  then  selected  Cambridge -house.  To  this 
it  was  objected  that  that  house  was  too  dear.  We  believe 
however,  that  Col.  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Greenwood  have 
the  disposal  of  that  mansion,  and  it  is  said  more  was  de- 
manded for  it  than  will  ever  be  obtained.  We  understand, 
besides,  that  the  Fitzclarence  family  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cambridge-house. 

«  Government  next  offered  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  house, 
in  Hamilton-place ;  and  Dr.  Lushington  and  Mr.  Alder- 
man Wood  signed  an  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen  to  accept  of  that  mansion.  This  was  no  sooner 
done,  than  a  letter  was  received,  stating  that  it  was  dis- 
posed of.  We  will  only  observe  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor's house  is  next  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's.' 

Several  of  the  Queen's  witnesses  arrived  in  town 
this  week,  some  of  whom  were  persons  of  the 
highest  respectability  in  Italy.  Among  others  who 
expected  to  be  called  in  her  Majesty's  defence, 
were  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  Hon.  K.  Craven,  Captain 
Hownam,  Captain  Flynn,  Dr.  Holland,  Count 
Schiavini,  Hieronymus  Carlo  (a  courier),  and  se- 
veral others  of  her  Majesty's  domestics.  These  are 
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all  persons  intimately  acquainted  with  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  her  Majesty  duringher  travels, 
and  therefore  enabled  to  account  for  what  had  the 
appearance  of  mystery. 

The  following  is  her  Majesty's  gracious  answer 
to  the  Address  from  the  inhabitants  of  White- 
chapel 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my  many  sufferings  and  my  ac- 
cumulated wrongs  have  so  powerfully  interested  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary's,  Whitechapel. 

"  The  conspiracy  which  I  am  combating,  though  no- 
minally directed  against  myself,  is,  in  fact,  a  conspiracy 
against  British  liberty.  No  measure  since  the  Revolution 
lias  portended  such  disastrous  consequences  as  the  present 
'Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties.  While  it  threatens  freedom 
under  all  its  diversified  aspects,  and  with  all  its  general 
rights,  and  all  its  particular  securities,  it  at  the  same  time 
darkens  the  perspective  of  the  future  with  a  lowering  ap- 
pearance of  civil  war.  It  exhibits  a  cloud  on  the  edge  of 
the  political  horizon  that  may  burst  in  misery  on  every 
family  in  the  country. 

"  This  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  may  thus  be  the  har- 
binger of  woe  to  every  man's  hearth.  It  may  imbitter  the 
days  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  both  rich  and 
poor,  and  produce  irremediable  regrets. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  Thursday,  the 
7th,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor,  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  regulate  the  subscriptions  for  presenting  to  her 
Majesty  a  Service  of  Plate.  The  room  was  nu- 
jnerously  filled  with  well-dressed  ladies  and  gen- 
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tlemen  by  two  o'clock,  at  which  hour  Sir  G.  Noel 
and  the  other  gentlemen  who  formed  the  com- 
mittee, entered  it  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
company  assembled.  Sir  G.  Noel  was  in  the 
chair.  Mr.  C.  Pearson  read  the  report,  which 
was  of  considerable  length.  It  stated  that  the 
subscription  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  England  only,  but  was  to  be  extended 
to  that  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Well  knowing 
the  influence  of  virtuous  women  upon  society, 
the  committee  invited  the  ladies  to  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  design;  that  no  person  was 
permitted  to  subscribe  more  than  one  shilling,  in 
order  to  give  all  classes  of  the  community  ail 
opportunity  of  evincing  their  respect  to  her  Ma- 
jesty. This  report  was  then  approved;  after  which 
it  was  resolved  that  the  following  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  be  requested  to  accept  the  office  of 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  this  subscription,  and 

«. 

that  the  committee  be  empowered  to  add  to  their 
number.  The  names  of  the  gentlemen  were  as 
follow:  Sir  G.  Noel,  M.P.;  Duke  of  Leinster; 
Earl  of  Oxford;  M.  Wood,  Esq.  M.P.;  Hon. 
D,  Kinnaird;  P.  Moore,  Esq.  M.  P.;  J.Hume, 
Esq.  M.  P. ;  Alderman  Thorp ;  Alderman  Waith- 
man;  Major  J.  Williams;  Lord  W.  Fitzgerald, 
M.P.;  General  Sir  R.  Wilson,  M.P.;  Sir  F,  Bur- 
dett,  M.  P.;  John  C.  Hobhouse,  Esq.  M.P.;  Ch. 
Calvert,  Esq.  M.P.;  Ed,  Ellice,  Esq.  M.  P.;  Sir 
J.  Newport,  M.P.;  Sir  H.  Parnell,  M.P. 

Her  Majesty  received  a  number  pf  Addresses  at 
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Brandenburg-house  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  13,  and 
upon  no  former  occasion  had  there  been  such  a 
va,st  concourse  of  people  a  sseinbled.  Among  the 
other  Addresses  was  one  from  the  Seamen  of  the 
vessels  in  the  River,  and  the  novelty  of  the  cir- 
cumstance seemed  to  create  a  popular  efferve- 
scence, throughout  the  day,  along  the  whole  line 
of  road  from  Brandenburg-house  to  Black  wall. 

Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  Mr.  Flume, 
M. P.  arrived  at  Brandenburg-house,  in  his  pri- 
vate carriage,  with  the  Address  from  "  the 
Ladies  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity."  He  was 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Northmore  and  another  gen- 
tleman, with  an  Address  from  a  number  of  "  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Exeter ;"  and  their 
carriage  was  followed  by  an  open  barouche,  in 
which  was  a  lady,  accompanied  by  two  gentle- 
men, with  an  Address  from  "  the  Ladies  of 
Exeter." 

The  next  arrival  was  Sir  Gerard  Noel  and  Mr. 
Peter  Moore,  M.P.  with  "  the  Coventry  Address/* 
and  they  were  almost  immediately  followed  by 
two  Gentlemen,  with  an  "  Address  from  Ipswich." 

In  a  few  mimites  after  the  arrival  of  these  dif- 
ferent personages,  her  majesty,  attended  by  her 
Chamberlains,  Sir  W.  Gell  and  the  Hon.  Keppel 
Craven,  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wood,  &c.  took  her  station  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  marble  gallery,  and  the  bearers  of  the  Ad- 
dresses were  severally  introduced. 

After  the  Addresses  had  been  read  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  she  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
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answer  the  whole  of  them,,  her  Majesty  seated 
herself,  and  the  Addressers,  passing  her  indivi- 
dually., had  the  honour  of  kissing  her  hand. 

Her  Majesty  next  gave  audience  to  a  deputa- 
tion from  SpitaTfields.  These  persons  arrived  in  an 
elegant  open  barouche  with  four  horses,  the 
drivers  wearing  jackets  of  yellow  satin  and  large 
white  favors.  The  object  of  their  visit  was  to 
learn  at  what  time  her  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  the  Address  voted  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Spitalfields  district;  and  her 
Majesty  appointed  Monday  next,  at  one  o'clock. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  three  o'clock,  and 
the  continually  increasing  influx  of  pedestrians 
into  Hammersmith  gave  notice  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  "  the  Seaman's  Address." 

At  the  outer  gates,  leading  into  the  grounds  of 
Brandenburg-house,  a  party  of  eight  of  the  Bow 
Street  patrole  had  been  stationed,  in  order  to 
exclude  the  notorious  pickpockets,  and  other  dis- 
orderly characters,  and  for  some  time  they  had 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  this ;  but  now  the 
pressure  without  became  so  excessive,  that  they 
wer*  completely  overpowered ;  the  gates  flew  open, 
and  the  multitude  rushed  in  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing torrent.  The  scene  for  a  few  minutes  was 
dreadful,  though  at  the  same  time  it  had  a 
mixture  of  the  ludicrous.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  thrown  down  by  the  first  rush ;  and  hun- 
dreds'of  others,  impelled  by  the  vast  mass  behind, 
came  rolling  and  tumbling  over  them  in  infinite 
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confusion.  Fat,  elderly,  well-dressed  ladies,  portly 
old  gentlemen,  costermongers,  dustmen,  and 
chimney-sweeps,  were  seen  scrambling  out  of  the 
affray  upon  all  fours;  and  when  the  row  had  a 
little  subsided,  the  whole  place  was  found  strewed 
with  shoes,  hats,  bonnets,  artificial  flowers,  torn 
veils,  &c.  &c.  We  believe,  however,  there  were 
no  bones  broken,  though  at  one  moment  the 
screams  were  quite  astounding. 

From  this  time,  for  nearly  an  hour,  there  was 
one  continual  stream  of  people  pressing  forward 
into  the  grounds,  and  at  length  the  head  of  the 
Seamen's  procession  made  their  appearance. — • 
They  were  preceded  by  a  very  decent  band  of 
music,  playing  "  Hearts  of  oak ;"  and  at  the  end 
of  every  verse  three  cheers  were  given  along  the 
whole  line.  After  the  music,  were  borne  three 
banners  of  light  blue  silk ;  one  of  them  inscribed, 
in  gold  letters,  "  The  Seamen's  Address;"  the 
second,  "  May  Heaven  protect  the  Innocent!" 
and  the  third,  "  Non  mi  ricordo  P  Then  came 
a  person  on  horseback,  bearing  in  his  hand  the 
Address,  and  behind  him  followed  upwards  of 
three  thousand  seamen,  walking  four  abreast,  and 
arm-in-arm ;  every  man  wearing  the  white  cock- 
ade, and,  every  here  and  there,  there  floated 
over  the  column,  Union  Jacks,  blue,  white,  and 
red  ensigns  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  &c.  &c. 

The  procession  passed  on  down  the  avenue; 
but  it  was  soon  found  that  the  court-yard  was 
incapable  of  containing  a  twentieth  part  of  them; 


and  orders  were  given  to  admit  them  through  the 
garden  on  to  the  lawn  between  the  house  and 
the  river.  This  was  at  length  achieved:  and 
Mr.  Stranger,  who  bore  the  Address,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  house  to  present  it;  after  which 
her  Majesty  appeared  on  the  balcony  of  the  centre 
window,  attended  by  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Lady 
Anne  Hamilton,  Mr.  Craven,  Sir  W.  Gell,  Sir 
Gerard  Noel,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  and  several  other 
gentlemen,  occupying  the  adjoining  balconies, 
The  Seamen  had  in  the  mean  time  marshalled 
themselves  into  an  irregular  kind  of  hollow 
square,  extending  quite  from  the  mansion  to  the 
banks  of  the  river;  their  flags,  ensigns,  &c.  being 
arranged  and  displayed  at  intervals.  On  the 
river  were  a  number  of  pleasure  boats,  filled  with 
well-dressed  people ;  and  the  opposite  shore  for 
a  considerable  distance  was  lined  with  spectators. 
,When  her  Majesty  first  appeared  on  the  bal- 
cony nine  tremendous  cheers  were  given,  and  her 
Majesty  acknowledged  the  salutation  by  repeat- 
edly bowing.  She  then  put  into  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  the  following  answer  to  the 
Address,  which  she  desired  him  to  read  aloud. 
A  dead  silence  ensued,  when  the  Alderman  pro- 
ceeded to  read,  and  almost  every  sentence  was 
received  with  loud  huzzas  :— 

A  British  seamen  is  another  name  for  downright  sin* 
cerity  and  plain-spoken  truth.  A  British  seaman  always 
says  what  he  thinks,  and  is  what  he  seems.  A  British 
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seaman  never  deserts  bis  flag,  and  never  abandons  his 
companion  in  distress. 

A  British  seaman  is  generous  to  his  enemy ;  but  he 
is  never  faithless  to  his  friend.  His  heart  is  not  fickle 
and  inconstant,  like  the  element  on  which  he  moves,  or 
the  wind  which  fills  the  sails  of  his  ship.  The  word  of 
a  British  seaman  is  as  sure  as  his  bond.  His  veracity  is 
incorruptible. 

In  the  late  examination  before  the  House  of  Lords,  let 
the  evidence  of  the  two  British  Naval  Officers  who  were 
brought  forward  by  my  accusers,  be  compared  with  the 
mis-representations,  ambiguities,  and  equivocating  per- 
juries of  the  other  witnesses,  and  the  honest  character  of 
a  British  sailor  will  be  truly  resplendent  in  the  contrast 
with  that  mass  of  infamy. 

A  British  sailor  is  generous  to  excess,  and  brave  even 
to  a  fault.  There  is  no  extremity  of  distress  in  which  he 
will  not  share  his  last  shilling  with  his  friends;  and  often 
even  with  his  foe;  nor  are  there  any  circumstances  in 
which  he  will  not  prefer  death  to  disgrace,  and  every 
evil  under  the  sun  to  cowardice. 

When  I  had  long  been  convinced  that  these  are  the 
ordinary  characteristics  of  British  seamen,  it  may  be 
easily  conceived,  that  I  was  in  the  highest  degree  gra- 
tified by  an  Address  so  loyal  and  warm-hearted,  from 
such  a  respectable  assemblage  of  British  seamen  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex. 

I  am  not  surprised  the  British  seamen,  who  -are  as 
compassionate  as  they  are  brave,  should  feel  for  my 
sufferings  and  should  be  indignant  at  my  wrongs.  The 
wrongs  and  sufferings  of  a  woman,  and  that  woman  a 
Queen,,  must  make  a  deep  impression  on  their  generous 
hearts. 

It  is  only  the  bas*;  and  the  cowardly  that  can  tamely 
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acquiesce  in  injustice  and  inhumanity;  and  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  insulted  greatness,  or  depressed  rank, 
can  no  where  find  a  surer  refuge,  or  more  steady  protec- 
tion, than  in  the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  this  country. 

As  the  Queen  Consort  of  England,  my  sphere  of 
usefulness  is  small,  and  my  means  of  benefitting  the 
community  very  circumscribed;  but  as  far  as  my  power 
or  my  influence  extends  all  classes  will  ever  find  in  me 
a  sincere  friend  to  their  liberties  and  a  zealous  advocate 
for  their  rights. 

Immediately  after  the  reading  the  answer,  her 
Majesty  withdrew  amidst  reiterated  cheering,  and 
the  crowd  began  to  depart;  but  it  was  not  till 
long  after  six  o'clock  that  the  grounds  were  en- 
tirely cleared. 

A  number  of  other  Addresses  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  were  also  presented  to  her 
Majesty,  and  meetings  for  the  same  purpose  were 
this  week  held  by  the  wards  of  Farringdon 
Without,  Cripplegate  Within,  Paddington,  St. 
Luke's,  &c. 

Her  Majesty,  during  the  next  week,  remained 
somewhat  secluded:  she  did  not  come  to  town, 
nor  were  any  addresses  presented  to  her.  Her 
Majesty,  however,  was  far  from  spending  her 
time  unprofitably:  she  devoted  several  hours  in 
each  day  to  reviewing  the  case  which  had  been 
brought  against  her  by  her  accusers,  and  in 
writing  down  such  suggestions  as  might  assist  her 
legal  advisers  in  conducting  her  defence.  Her 
Majesty  is  stated  to  have  been  much  shocked  at 
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some  of  the  charges  detailed  in  the  evidence* 
She  said  she  was  prepared  to  believe  that  she 
should  discover  a  good  deal  to  surprise  her,  but 
she  could  not  imagine  that  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  depraved  could  have  carried  them  the 
lengths  to  which  some  of  the  witnesses  had  gone. 
Her  Majesty's  confidence  as  to  the  perfect  esta- 
blishment of  her  innocence  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  body  of  her  subjects,  however^  was  un- 
abated, and  she  looked  with  cheerfulness  to  the 
moment  when  the  proceedings  in  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  resumed.  She  had  repeated 
interviews  with  Mr.  Wilde,  Mr.  Vizard,  and 
other  of  her  legal  advisers. 

On  Friday  the  following  letter  was  submitted 
to  the  Court  of  Common  Council  by  Mr.  Alder- 
man Waithman. 

To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Comnran  Councilmen  of  the  City  of  London,  in  Common 
Council  assembled, — I  am  commanded  by  her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  to  request  that  the  Corporation  of  London 
will  accept  her  Majesty's  portrait  as  a  testimony  of  her 
Majesty's  gratitude  to  the  citizens  of  London,  and  of  her 
attachment  to  the  Corporation  of  the  first  city  in  the, 
world,  for  the  sincere  and  zealous  loyalty  which  they 
have  ever  manifested  in  the  cause  of  the  Queen. 

Sept.  20,  JS20.  M.  WOOD. 

The  worthy  Alderman,  after  some  observations 
on  the  subject  of  this  communication,  moved, — 

That  her  Majesty's  most  generous  offer  of  her  portrait 
be  gratefully  acknowledged;  and  that  the  thanks  of  this 
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Court  be  presented  to  her  Majesty,  for  this  mark  of  her 
condescension  and  regard  for  the  Corporation  and  Citi- 
zens of  the  City  of  London. 

This  motion  was  finally  agreed  to,  and  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Lord  Mayor  should  make  the 
communication  to  her  Majesty. 

An  Address  having  been  presented  to  her  Ma- 
jesty from  the  United  Incorporations  of  Mary's 
Chapel,  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  her  Majesty 
returned  the  following  answer : 

The  United  Incorporations  of   Wrights  and/  Masons, 
and  six  other  trades,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
United  Incorporations  of  Mary's   Chapel,  in  the  City  of 
Edinburgh,  will  accept  my  unfeigned  thanks  for  this  af- 
fectionate address.    I  feel  the  most  unhesitating  assurance 
that  the  present  conspiracy  against  my  honour  and  my 
rights  will  experience  the  fate  of  its  predecessors  ;  that  it 
will  leave  my  reputation  unsulled  ;  and  bring  disgrace  only 
on  the  contrivers  of  the  plot,  with  all  its  subordinate  aux- 
iliaries.    My  life  will  furnish  a  singular  example,  of  the 
native  strength  of  truth  and  innocence.     These  have  been 
my  principal  support  against  a  host  of  enemies ;  and  of 
enemies,  too,  armed  with  all  the  powers  of  a  mighty  state; 
furnished  with  unlimited  supplies  of  money,  and  assisted 
by  a  degree  of  corrupting influence  such  as  no  Goverment 
«ver  possessed  before.     But  this  enemy,  so  vast  in  might, 
and  so  unbounded  in  his  means,  has  been  vanquished  by 
the  force  of  truth,  assisted  by  the  liberty  of  the  press.     It 
is  the  press  by  which  the  sympathies  of  the  people  have 
been  most  powerfully  excited,  and  by  which   myriads  of 
friends  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  have  been  called 
forth  to  protect  my  interests  and  to  advocate  my  rights. 
1  strenuously  exhort  and  earnestly  request  my  friends  in 
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the  north,  as  well  as  in  the  south,  never  to  lose  sight  of  this 
truth — that  Britons  caw  never  be  enslaved  while  the  press 
is  free.  Public  opinion,  which  is  a  new  power  in  states, 
and  which  is  a  salutary  check  upon  every  other  power, 
owes  its  origin  to  the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  ar.d  it  is  impos- 
sible for  one  to  survive  the  other,  or  for  liberty  to  exist 
when  both  are  destroyed. 


During  the  following  week  the  Metropolis,  from 
ts  most  eastern  to  its  western  extremity,  presented 
lively  and  interesting  appearance,  from  the  nu- 
nerous  deputations  which  were  on  their  way  to 
>randenburg-house  with  Addresses  to  her  Majesty, 
'here  were  a  vast  number  of  carriages  and  four, 
le  inmates  of  which  all  wore  white  favors  ;  and, 
eside  these,  there  were  several  long  pedestrian  pro- 
essions,  also  wearing  the  same  emblems  of  purity. 
The  following  Addresses  were  presented  :  Bir- 
mingham, by  Major  Gartwright  and  Mr.  Wooler; 
Farringdon-without,  by  Alderman  Waithman,  ac- 
companied by  a  numerous  deputation  of  the  Com- 
mon Council  and  Liverymen  of  the  ward  ;  Stroud- 
water,  by  Mr.  Thos.  Mills,  High  Constable,  and  two 
other  persons  ;  Spitalfields,  by  a  deputation  occu- 
pying twenty-four  open  landaus  with  four  horses 
each ;    Manchester,  by   Mr.   Hobhouse  and  Mr. 
"Whit  bread ;    Coventry,  by  Mr.    Ellice  and   Mr. 
Peter  Moore ;   Dundee,   by  Mr.  Hume  ;   Cripple- 
gate-within,  by  a  deputation  occupying  twenty- 
eight  carriages,   with  pairs;  Aldgate  ward,  with 
an  equally  numerous  string  of  carriages,  but  most- 
ly with  four  horses;  Paddington,  the  Male  Address, 
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by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marcus ;  and  the  Female,  by 
Mrs.  Thatcher,  attended  by  a  splendid  and  nume- 
rous procession  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  fifty  open 
carriages  and  four;  Addresses  from  Leeds,  Tiver- 
ton,  and  other  places  were  likewise  this  week  pre- 
sented, which  her  Majesty  received,  attended  by 
her  Chamberlains,  Sir.  Wm.  Gell  and  the  Hon. 
K.  Craven,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  several  distin- 
guished foreigners;  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  read  the 
whole  of  her  Majesty's  answers.  The  gratifying 
scenes  presented  by  the  thousands  of  individuals, 
both  male  and  female,  who  during  the  week 
crowded  into  her  Majesty's  presence,  anxious  to 
express  their  devotion  to  her  interests,  and  their 
attachment  to  her  person,  produced  on  her  Ma- 
jesty's mind  the  most  soothing  effects,  and  the 
highest  spirits  ;  enabling  her  to  maintain  an  un- 
abated confidence  in  the  justness  of  her  cause. 

On  Friday  a  despatch  was  received  by  Mr.  Al- 
derman Wood,  at  Brandenburg-house,  announcing 
to  him  that  twenty  witnesses  on  behalf  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, sent  forward  by  Mr.  Henry,  had  arrived  at 
Bolougne.  A  messenger  was  immediately  sent  off 
to  conduct  them  to  Dover,  and  at  that  place  the 
Count  Vassali  gave  them  a  meeting,  and  con- 
ducted them  to  London.  They  proceeded  to  Ham- 
mersmith, where,  in  the  High-street,  lodgings  had 
been  provided  for  their  accommodation,  and  they 
were  left  at  liberty,  free  from  those  supposed 
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shackles  to  which  the  witnesses  in  support  of  the 
Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  had  been  subject. 

Mr,  Brougham  reached  town  on  Saturday,  and 
is  actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  arduous 
task  on  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  The  public 
looked  with  intense  curiosity  as  well  as  interest 
for  the  delivery  of  his  speech. 

Dr.  Lushington  had  an  interview  with  her  Ma- 
jesty on  Friday.  Her  Majesty  had  not  intimated 
any  desire  to  attend  the  House  of  Lords  during 
the  progress  of  her  defence. 

On  Wednesday,  the  25th,  her  Majesty  held  ano- 
ther public  levee  at  Brandenburg-house,  and  not- 
withstanding the  lowering  aspect  of  the  morning, 
and  the  muddy  state  of  the  roads,  half  London 
seemed  to  be  abroad.     Several  of  the  processions 
were  composed  of  vast  bodies  of  persons  on  foot, 
and  these  were  as  usual  admitted  to  the  lawn  and 
terrace  on  the  river  front  of  the  house,  the  commit- 
tees only  of  each  party  being  introduced  to  the 
drawing-room  ;  the  answers  to  their  several  Ad- 
dresses   being   read  from    the    balcony   by    Mr. 
Alderman  Wood,  in  presence  of  the  Queen,   at- 
tended by  a  numerous  suite.     Her  Majesty  went 
through  the  fatigues  of  the  day  with  unwearied 
spirit,  and  appeared  in  excellent  health.    She  wore 
a  dress  of  bright  crimson  satin,  trimmed  at  the  bot- 
tom with  three  distinct  rows  of  white  fur,  with  a 
tippet  of  the  same  materials.     Her  hair  was  con- 
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fined  by  a  diadem  bandeau  of  diamonds,  the  points 
filled   up   by   the   star  and    crescent   alternately. 
The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  pto- 
cessions,  &c.  in  the  order  in  which  they  arrived  at 
Brandenburg-house.     Joseph   Hume,  Esq.  M.  P. 
with  the  following  Addresses:    Merchants,  Bur- 
gesses,   and   other    Inhabitants    of    the   City   of 
Aberdeen ;    Merchants  and  other  Inhabitants  of 
the  Town  of  Kilnmrnock;    Merchants  and  other 
Inhabitants    of  the   Royal   Burgh   of  DingwaU; 
Merchants,  Burgesses,    and  other  Inhabitants  of 
the  Royal  Burgh  of  Wigton;  Merchants  and  In- 
habitants of  the  Village  of  Grief,  Perthshire ;  In* 
corporation  of  Weavers^  Borough  of  Easter  and 
Wester;    Portsburgh,   Edinborough;   Female  In- 
habitants of  Beverley,  York  ;  Male  Inhabitants  of 
Beverley.    Address  from  the  Inhabitants  of  Dun- 
dee, presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wm'tfield  and  a 
select  Deputation. 

JOURNEYMEN    .CURRIERS. 

About  one  thousand  respectably  dressed  men 
on  foot,  all  with  white  favors,  several  flags,  ban- 
ners, &c.  with  tram  peters  in  front,  and  a  full 
band  of  music. 

ST.  GEORGE.,  HANOVER  SQUARE. 

Upwards  of  sixty  carriages  and  four,  the  drivers 
in  light  blue  satin,  preceded  by  banners,  and  three 
trumpeters  on  horseback.  The  Address  presented 
and  nead  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  supported  by  Sir 
Gerard  Noel  and  Mr.  P.  Moore. 

46.  k  k  k 
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BRECKNOCK 

Address,  presented  by  Mr.  Madocks.  Glasgow 
Trades  Address,  presented  by  Major  Cart-wright 
and  Mr.  Wooler.  Middleton  Address,  presented 
by  the  same.  Sudbury  Address  presented  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fowke  and  a  deputation  of  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen.  This  Address  was  displayed  on  beau- 
tiful white  satin,  with  an  embroidered  border  of 
crimson,  and  the  whole  tastefully  decorated  with 
white  and  crimson  rosettes. 

WEST    HAM,    ESSEX. 

Parish  constables  on  horseback;  two  trumpeters, 
in  the  dress  of  beef-eaters,  on  horseback,  two  stand- 
ard-bearers on  horseback,  clothed  entirely  from 
head  to  foot  in  white  silk  ;  first  banner  (also  of  white 
silk)  inscribed  with  the  words  "  Brunswick  "  and 
"  Freedom,"  surrounding  a  star ;  second  banner 
of  white  silk,  inscribed  "  Address  from  West  Ham 
to  her  Majesty  the  Queen ;"  six  persons  on  horse- 
back ;  carriage  and  six  with  the  committee,  the 
Union  Jack  displayed  above  it ;  upwards  of  thirty 
carriages  and  four.  This  Address  was  read  by 
John  Pitchford,  Esq. 

WOTTEN     UNDEREDGE 

Address,  presented  by  J.  C.  Hobhquse,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Haverford  West,  by  the  same.  Lanark, 
by  the  same. 

J O URN E YMEN    C ARPENTE S . 

Nearly  four  thousand  young  men  on  foot,  walk- 
ing four  abreast;  with  a  multitude  of  flags,  and 
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five  distinct  bands  of  music  interspersed  through 
tiie  column.  Some  of  these  flags  were  very  hand- 
some; an  1  about  the  centre  of  the  procession  was 
borne  a  stupendous  banner,  on  which  was  represented 
Britannia  crowning  her  Majesty  with  the  laurel 
wreath,  and  overhead  the  words  "  Britons,  behold 
yonr  Queen."  On  the  reverse  the  civic  authorities 
were  represented  doing  homage  to  her  Majesty. 
Another  banner  had  the  representation  of  an  en- 
raged lion  bestriding  a  prostrate  knight  armed  at 
all  points.  Others  had  the  mottoes  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  the  arms  of  tjie  trade,  &c. 

DEPUTY,  COMMON  COUNCIL,  AND  INHABITANTS  OF  THE 
WARD    OF    BRIDGE. 

This  Address  was  brought  up  the  river  by  a 
numerous  deputation,  male  and  female,  in  the 
splendid  barge  belonging  to  Messrs,  Searle  and 
Godfrey,  of  Stangate.  The  rowers  were  all  clothed 
in  scarlet,  with  state  caps  of  black  velvet ;  bands 
of  music  on  the  deck,  flags  and  ensigns  displayed 
from  every  part  of  the  vessel,  and  accompanied  by 
a  whole  fleet  of  pleasure  boats. 

THE    VARIOUS    DEPARTMENTS    OF    THE    COACH-MAKING 

TRADE. 

A  numerous  deputation;  the  committee  in  a 
coach  and  four ;  the  remainder  on  foot,  with 
wands,  flags,  music,  &c. 
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THE    JOURNEYMEN    BAKERS. 

Between  two  and  three  thousand  persons  on 
foot,  with  an  infinite  number  of  very  splendid 
flags,  banners,  favors,  golden  wheatsheaves,  and 
other  appropriate  devices ;  the  whole  led  by  a 
person,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  Address,  and 
mounted  upon  a  beautiful  white  horse,  decorated 
with  rosettes  of  white  ribbon.  This  party  had 
a.lso  several  bands  of  music. 

ST.  JOHN'S,  WAPPING. 

A  string  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  carnages 
and  four,  headed  by  the  parish  beadles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  the  banner  pf  St.  John,  and  another 
with  the  inscription,  "  Take  away  the  wicked 
from  before  the  King,  and  his  throne  shall  be 
established  in  righteousness." 

TOE   GLASS  BLOWERS. 

This,  perhaps,  was  the  most  splendid  pageant 
of  the  day.  It  consisted  of  a  great  body  of  persons 
walking  three  abreast,  and  bearing  an  infinite 
•variety  of  different  devices,  and  exquisile  work- 
manship, in  glass  : — such  as  the  crown,  sceplre, 
and  cushion  ;  plumes  of  feathers,  girandoles,  stars, 
vases,  epergnes,  &c<  Some  of  the  leaders  wore 
cocked  hats,  composed  of  entirely  spun  glass  ; 
Others  had  caps  of  antique  shape,  made  of  the 
feame  material;  and  many  of  the  fitgs  or  rather 
banners,  i.ad  their  devices  worked  in  glass.  This 
procession  Jiad  also  music  in  abundance ;  and, 
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taken  altogether,  they  made  a  very  brilliant  and 
glittering  appearance.  Addresses  were  also 
presented  from  Huntingdon,  and  various  other 
places. 

In  the  course  of  the  week  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Coburg  sent  a  respectful  message  to 
her  Majesty,  by  his  Chamberlain,  intimating  that 
the  charge  and  defence  being  closed,  and  he 
being  convinced  that  her  Majesty  was  falsely  ac-* 
cused  requested  permission  to  wait  on  her.  An 
interview  took  place  on  the  preceding  day,  which 
lasted  a  considerable  time  ;  and  during  which  his 
Royal  Highness  is  said  to  have  expressed  his 
deep  conviction  of  her  Majesty's  innocence,  and 
his  great  satisfaction  at  finding  it  completely 
established. 

Her  Majesty  was  engaged  as  usual  up  to  a  late 
hour  on  Monday  following,  in  receiving  loyal  and 
affectionate  Addresses  from  various  public. bodies. 
At  an  early  hour  the  road  from  Hyde-park-corner 
to  Brandenburgh-house,  presented  the  most  ani- 
mated scene.  Coaches  and  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription were  in  requisition  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  persons  who  were  anxious  to  be 
present  at  the  presentation  of  the  Addresses.  The 
grounds  around  Brandenburgh-house  were  early 
filled  by  spectators,  and  several  ladies  of  respecta- 
bility were  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  admission 
to  the  house  during  the  imposing  ceremony  of 
the  day.  In  the  course  of  the  day  upwards  of 
three  hundred  carriages  drove  up  to  the  house; 
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some  of  the  processions  were  very  elegantly  ar- 
ranged. The  Woolcombershad  several  banners, 
on  which  were  inscribed  "  God  protect  the  Inno- 
cent!" and  other  mottoes  having:  allusion  to  her 

o 

Majesty's  situation.  They  had  also  very  wre1l 
executed  models  of  the  lamb,  a  symbol  of  their 
trade.  The  Braziers  were  a  very  formidable  body  ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  carried  brass  maces  ^ 
they  were,  indeed.  "Men  of  Metal/'  as  some  of 
them  jocosely  remarked  as  they  passed  through 
the  streets.  They  were  formed  in  three  large 
divisions,  aud  at  the  head  of  each  rode  a  man  in 
complete  armour,  accoutred  exactly  according  to 
the  Poet  Cowley's  description  : — 

te  Brass  was  his  helmet,  his  boots  brass,  and  o'er 
His  breast  a  thick  plate  of  stroug  brass  he  wore." 

The  navel ty  of  this  chivalrous  display  produced 
a  fine  effect.  The  people  cheered  the  procession 
in  every  part  of  the  road.  Her  Majesty,  attended 
by  Lady  Ann  Hamilton,  the  Hon.  K.  Craven, 
and  Sir  W.  GelK  entered  the  audience-room  at  one 
o'clock.  The  Queen  looked  remarkably  well,  and 
received  select  Deputations  from  the  numerous 
bodies  who  carried  up  Addresses,  with  her  wonted 
dignity  and  affability.  The  answers  to  the  Ad* 
dresses  were  read  by  Sir  W.  Gel!,  Alderman 
Wood  being  absent  through  indisposition. 

The  deputation  appointed  to  present  the  Ad- 
dress from  the  Clerks  in  the  profession  of  the  Law, 
was  the  first  received.  The  Address  (which  was 
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moved  by  Mr.  Mil  son,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Thomas,)  was  read  by  Mr.  Hatt ;  and  her  Ma- 
jesty received  it  with  the  greatest  condescension, 
and  returned  a  most  gracious  Answer.  The  de- 
putation was  small  in  number,  but  of  the  most 
respectable  appearance. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Saturday  it  was  announced 
to  the  officers  of  the  House  of  Lprds  that  the 
Oueen  intended  to  come  to  the  House.  Shortly 
before  one  o'clock  her  Majesty  arrived  in  her  state 
carriage,  attended  by  Lady  A.  Hamilton  ;  there 
was  no  other  carriage,  nor  were  there  any  gentle- 
men in  attendance.  The  crowd  was  very  small. 
The  military  presented  arms,  and  the  music 
played  the  Royal  salute.  She  entered  the  House 
by  the  small  entrance  under  the  piazza.  Sir  T. 
Tyrwhitt  handed  her  Majesty  from  the  carriage, 
and  conducted  her  into  the  room  usually  allotted 
to  the  Queen.  She  remained  there  until  three 
o'clock,  attended  by  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Vizard,  and  Mr.  Wilde.  Her 
Majesty  did  not  enter  the  body  of  the  House. 

During  this  period,  the  Trial  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, (for  full  and  correct  particulars  of  which, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  Report,  which  will  be 
annexed  to,  and  form  a  part  of  the  present  Work,) 
continued,  and  appeared  to  absorb  every  other 
topic,  by  the  intense  interest  it  excited: — when, 
Friday,  November  the  10th,  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion this  momentous  proceeding,  by  tha 
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ACQUITTAL    of   her    MAJESTY,     and    the 
TRIUMPH  of   INNOCENCE. 

M? 

The  welcome  intelligence,  which  was  first  con- 
veyed through  a  window  of  the  House  of  Lords 
thrown  open,  and  in  the  words,  " THE  BILL  is 
REJECTED/'  was  immediately  hailed  with  loud 
and  unceasing  cheering  from  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. The  intelligence  quickly  spread,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  nothing  was  heard  but  cheering  and 
rejoicing  in  all  the  streets  and  avenues  leading 
from  the  Parliament  House.  Every  coach  was 
taken  to  convey  the  news  to  the  different  quarters 
of  the  Metropolis,  and  a  scene  of  rejoicing  was  dis- 
played which  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  per- 
haps ever  witnessed. 

The  hour  at  which  her  Majesty's  triumph  was 
known  in  the  course  of  Friday  throughout  the  Me- 
tropolis, did  not  admit  of  an  illumination  so  bril- 
liant, though  it  was  quite  universal,  as  if  it  had 
been  anticipated  that  the  disgrace  of  her  perse- 
cutors was  to  be  not  only  certain,  but  immediate. 
The  hearts  of  the  people  were  prepared  indeed  ; 
and  such  manifestations  of  rejoicing  as  belong  to 
hearty  good-will  in  the  cause  were  instantly  visible 
through  all  the  great  avenues  of  London. 

The  illuminations  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  the 
streets  and  squares  south  of  that  thoroughfare,  did 
not  become  general  until  nine  o'clock.  Bond-street 
was  brilliant  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  man- 
sions <rf  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  George. 
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Cavendish,  Mr.  Coutts,  and   many  other  persons 
of  fortune  and  situation,  bore  ample  testimony  of 
the  good  principles  of  their  proprietors  ;  nor  were 
the  great   hotels  backward   in   the  expression  of 
their  opinions  ;    but  some   of  the  inhabitants  of 
Brook-street,      Grosvenor-street,      Mount-street, 
Grosvenor-square,  and  the  vicinity,  were  lardy  in 
their  measures  ;    some  wasted  their  time  in  prepa- 
ration— some    were    unprepared  altogether — and 
some  waited  the   example  of  their   neighbours. 
Before  ten  o'clock,  however,  a  considerable  crowd 
assembled,  and  proceeded  to  appeal  with  much 
vigour  occasionally  to  the  feelings,  and  occasionally 
to  the  windows  of  the  sluggish.     Still   the   whole 
thing  was  done  with  good  humour :  nine  persons 
out  often  obeyed  the  call  of  the  populace  without 
reluctance;  and  a  few  wrong-headed  people,  who 
refused  to  burn  their  candles,  were  laughed  at,  and 
left  to  enjoy  the   obscurity  which    they  courted. 
Apsley-house   (the   Duke   of  Wellington's)   was 

"  all  a  mort?  and  C n  Palace  was  enveloped 

in  gloom.  In  Hamilton-place  (where  the  Lord 
Chancellor  resides)  there  were,  we  think,  less 
lamps  than  usual  ;  but  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
and  the  Princess  Sophia,  by  the  splendour  of  their 
flambeaux,  made  visible  the  darkness  of  the  few 
disloyal  who  dwelt  near  them. 

The  club-houses  in  St.  James's-street  were  in 
general  well  lighted  up.  In  Pall-mall,  though 
nearly  all  the  houses  were  lighted  up  about 
eight  o'clock,  nothing1  particular  was  observable. 

46.  Ill 
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The  illumination  in  St.  James's-square  and  its 
neighbourhood  was  general,  except  at  Lord  Castle- 
reagh's  and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's,  whose 
houses  were  alone  preserved  by  the  soldiery  and 
constables  from  popular  rage.  Six  farthing  rush- 
lights in  each  house  would  have  done  the  service 
of  both  species  of  force.  An  immense  crowd  was 
collected  in  the  square,  and  continued  till  a  late 
hour  at  night. 

In  Holborn,  the  illumination  was  very  general — 
as  was  the  case  in  the  streets  and  squares  adjoin- 
ing. Every  house,  without  exception,  in  Leicester- 
square,  bore  testimony  of  the  satisfaction  which 
has  been  afforded  to  the  Metropolis  by  the  rejec- 
tion 6f  the  Bill  to  degrade  her  Majesty.  Several 
young  urchins  were  in  this  place  busy  in  amuging 
themselves  with  discharging  squibs,  crackers,  and 
other  kinds  of  fire-works ;  and,  as  if  from  a  fear 
that  the  noise  which  was  thus  created  would  not 
be  sufficient  for  the  occasion,  the  newsmen  kept 
adding  the  exertions  of  their  lungs  and  horns  to 
increase  it.  One  man,  when  he  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  desist  from  the  hideous  clamour  which 
he  was  creating  with  his  cracked  horn,  amused 
the  populace  by  exclaiming,  "  Here's  the  admir- 
able mess  into  vich  his  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
got  themselves — all  for  one  penny*"  The  cry  of 
another  vociferous  fellow  was,  "Here's  Brougham's 
Drops  and  Denman's  Pills,  which  have  given  the 
gripes  to  my  Lord  Castlereagh ;  one  of  'em's  a 
dose:  price  only  von  penny.'/  St.  Martin's-lanc 


Was  only  partially  illuminated;  but  in  New-street, 
King-street,  Great  Russel-street,  and    Covent-gar- 
den,  not  a  ray  of  light,  except  what  was  afforded 
by  the  glimmering  of  the  gas-lights,  was  to  be 
discovered*     Brydges-street    afforded   a   different 
spectacle;  as  did  also  the  Strand,  in  which  the 
generality  of  householders   seemed    to   vie   with 
each   other  as  to  who  should  display  his  attach- 
ment to  her  Majesty  in  the  most  brilliant  manner. 
We  were  sorry,  however,  to  find  that  there  were 
some  disloyal  persons  in  that  neighbourhood  who 
did  not  sympathize  in  the  delight  so  warmly  felt 
by  their  fellow-citizens.    These  jacobins  (the  Cou- 
rier and  Morning  Post)  refused  to  illuminate  their 
houses,  and  the  multitude,  in  revenge,  broke  their 
windows.     The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the 
military  were  sent  for;  but,  though  the  Riofr  Act 
Was  read,  we  have  not  heard  that  any  material 
injury  has  been  done,  excepting  the  breaking  a  few 
paries.     The  crowd  ultimately  dispersed,  and  all 
was   perfectly  tranquil   at   twelve   o'clock.    The 
military,  however,  continued   in  small   numbers 
about  Charing-cross. 

In  the  Borough,  Fish-street-hill,  Cornhill, 
JMshopsgate-street,  and  in  most  of  the  public 
parts  of  the  City,  the  illuminations  were  as  general 
as  the  time  would  admit  of.  Parties  with  flam- 
beaux and  white  cockades  paraded  the  streets, 
crying  u  l^ong  live  Queen  Caroline  /"  and  chanfing 
"  Rule  Britannia."  Some  of  them  were  peculiarly 
loud  in  their  vociferation  of  "  Non  mi  ricordo  /' 
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but  we  did  not  observe  the  least  appearance  of* 
riot  or  disturbance.  In  Cheapside,  although  the 
street  was  thronged  with  multitudes,  they  were 
extremely  tranquil.  Tiie  inhabitants  of  one  house 
were  obstinate  in  refusing  to  light  up,  and  we  be- 
lieve, one  window  was  broken.  The  effect  was 
instantaneous,  and  candles  were  seen  at  almost 
every  window  in  the  house.  On  Ludgate-hill  there 
was  scarcely  a  house  which  was  not  illuminated. 

All  the  coaches  that  left  London  bore  marks  of 
the  general  joy,  the  coachmen  having  decorated 
their  hats  and  their  horses  with  a  profusion  of 
white  ribands.  The  neighbouring  villages  were 
not  slow  in  testifying  their  sympathy  with  the 
feelings  of  the  metropolis.  Chelsea,  Greenwich, 
Deptford,  &c.,  soon  resounded  with  the,  shouts  of 
triumph; 

Thus,  in  a  few  hours,  the  victory  of  justice  and 
truth  was  celebrated  by  spontaneous  movement 
over  a  space  of  not  less  than  a  million  and  a  half 
of  souls,  who,  unbought,  ifnbribed,  were  pouring 
out  their  enthusiastic  joy  at  seeing  an  injured 
woman  escape  from  the  toils  of  her  persecutors. 

The  next  day,  the  Lord  Mayor  caused  a  large 
placard  to  be  displayed  in  front  of  the  Mansion- 
house.,  announcing  his  intention  of  illuminating  on 
that  evening  and  Monday,  in  honor  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Queen.  In  consequence,  the  illuminations 
tvere  far  more  general  in  the  City  than  the  pre-> 
ceding  day; 

Monday,    exhibited  a"  scene    of  festive  gaiety 
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Which  far  exceeded  the  joyful  demonstrations  of 
any  former  time.  It  would  fill  a  volume  to  de- 
scribe the  whole — we  must,  therefore,  confine  our- 
selves to  a  detail  of  what  appeared  the  most 
worthy  of  observation 

Oxford-street  presented  a  continous  display  of 
tastefully   varied  illuminations :   none   of  which, 
however,  were  more  elegant  than  some  devices  of 
serpents  in  paper,  which  were  continually  twisting1 
round  some  small  candelebra,  on  the  tops  of  which 
were  placed  wreaths  of  roses,  that  these  mimic 
reptiles  appeared  to  be  in  vain  aspiring  at,  as  if 
eager  to  shed  upon  them  their   pestiferous  venom, 
without   the   possibility   of   ever   reaching    them. 
Several  of  the  principal  tradesmen  exhibited  the 
colossal  initials  of  "  C.  R.,"  and  the  representa- 
tion  of    imperial     crowns,  and  laurel   branches, 
traced  in  richly  variegated  lamps.     In  the  neigh- 
bouring streets  we  observed  a  variety  of  trans- 
parent mottos,  such  as  "  Vindicated  Innocence ;" — 
"  Virtue  and  Innocence  triumphant !" — "  Firmness 
and   truth ;" — "  Caroline,  in  spite  of  them,  still 
Regina!"      To   these   we   may  add    transparent 
portraits  of  her  Majesty  and  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
which   were  very   numerous.      Cavendish-square 
made  brilliant  demonstrations  of  congenial  feeling, 
especially   the  Club-houses   near  Duchess-street. 
The  whole  line  of  this   fashionable  quarter  of  the 
beau  monde,  including  Upper  Harley-street,  seemed 
animated  by  the  most  "  glowing"  loyalty:    and  a 
similar  zeal,  we  were  most  happy  to  observe,   apr 
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peured  to  have  been  enkindled  in  the  region  of 
Manchester-square.  The  aspect  of  this  square 
was  altogether  joyous,  except  the  house  of  the 
Marquess  of  Hertford \  which  was  alone  enveloped 
in  sullen  gloom.  Port  man  and  Grosvenor-squares 
were  brilliantly  lit  up.  Hynde-street,  Lower 
Berkeley-street,  Mount-street,  and  Lower  Brook- 
street,  were  not  backward  in  exhibiting  the  tes- 
timonies of  their  good  disposition  in  the  universal 
cause.  Hanover-square  was  nowhere  exceeded  as 
to  the  extent  or  cheerfulness  of  its  di§play ;  and 
some  of  the  houses  in  the  principal  avenues  in  it 
were  superbly  illuminated.  Bond-street  presented 
occasional  differences  of  opinion,  and  Piccadilly 
numerous  devices  ;  that  of  a  publican,  at  the 
corner  of  Half-moon-street,  excited  particular  at- 
tention. Upon  a  flag,  ground  argent,  a  gallows 
proper,  with  an  inscription — 

'«  Q.    What's  that  for?" 
"A.     Non  ml  near  do." 

Portraits  of  the  Queen  appeared  in  all  directions, 
and,  contrary  to  the  custom  observed  in  such  ex- 
tempore sketches,  many  of  them  resambled  the 
original.  Mottos  were  so  numerous  that  we  have 
no  room  to  mention  them ;  and  •verses,  which,  if 
less  sweet  than  those  of  the  Laureat,  had,  per- 
haps, the  advantage  of  being  more  honest. 

In  St.  James Vstreet,  the  club-houses  were  more 
brilliantly  decorated  with  variegated  lamps  than  on 
Friday  or  Saturday.  Brookes,  Boodle's,  and 
White's,  were  conspicuous,  l^he  Guards' 


room  was  not  lighted  up,  and  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  evening  was  protected  by  the  military.  Prince 
Leopold  ordered  Marlborough-house  to  be  illumi- 
nated, and  the  flambeaux  were  numerous  and 
bright  on  the  outer  wall.  All  the  houses  in  Pall 
Mall  were,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  more  or 
less  illuminated.  St.  James's-square  was  more 
brilliantly  irradiated  than  on  the  former  nights  of 
the  illumination. 

In  Holborn,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  houses 
were  lighted  up  from  the  basement  story  to  the 
attic,  thus  affording  a  proof  of  the  most  decisive 
nature  that  this  illumination  arose  from  the  spon- 
taneous feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not,  as 
some  would  insinuate,  from  a  base  fear  of  a  law- 
less and  intoxicated  mob.  A  great  variety  of 
devices  were  exhibited,  all  strongly  indicative  of 
the  affectionate  feelings  which  the  nation  bears  to 
her  Majesty.  The  words  "Thank  God"  were 
represented  as  issuing  from  her  lips,  and  her  spear 
was  pointed  to  a  scroll,  suspended  in  the  air,  with 
the  inscription  "  Caroline  triumphant."  Proceed- 
ing onwards,  the  gates  leading  to  Ely-place,  on 
the  right  side  of  Holborn,  and  to  Thavies-inn  on 
the  left,  struck  forcibly  on  the  eye  by  the  tasteful 
and  elegant  manner  in  which  they  were  decorated. 
The  front  of  Furnival's-inn  cast  a  brilliant  hue 
upon  the  street,  and  formed  a  striking  contrast 
with  Staple-inn,  which  is  nearly  opposite  to  it,  and 
which  was  almost  entirely  shrouded  in  gloom. — 
Hatton-garden,  Brook-street,  and  the  other  streets 
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on  the  north  side  of  Holborn,  were  well  illumi- 
nated, but  not  so  well  as  to  bear  the  slightest  com- 
petition with  Gray's-inn-lane,  which,  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  it  was  a  continued  blaze  of 
light. 

Looking  down  Drury-lane  from  Holborn,  that 
street  seemed  to  have  got  rid  of  its  dirt  and  gloomi- 
ness, and  to  be  exulting  in  unusual  splendour. 
Soho-square  and  Leicester-square  were  more 
crowded  than  the  parts  of  the  town  we  have 
mentioned,  and  resounded  from  six  o'clock  till 
midnight  with  the  huzzas  of  the  people,  and  the 
explosions  of  their  fire-works.  In  Leicester- 
square,  Sabloniere's  hotel,  the  residence  of  many 
of  her  majesty's  witnesses,  was  particularly  bril- 
liant, being  decorated  with  a  large  star,  formed  of 
variegated  lamps,  and  the  two  letters  Q.  C.  hung 
around  it.  In  Long-acre,  the  illumination  of  Mr. 
Baxter  attracted  that  notice  from  the  spectators 
which  it  so  richly  merited ;  as  did  also  the  houses 
of  many  of  his  neighbours  in  the  same  street.  At 
the  top  of  Great  Queen-street,  a  cheesemonger 
seemed  determined  to  excel  all  around  him,  not 
only  in  the  refulgence,  but  also  in  the  elegance  of 
his  decorations.  His  house  was  plenteously  stud- 
ded with  candles  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  and, 
of  the  three  windows  of  his  first  floor,  the  two  ex- 
tremes contained  the  letters  C.  and  R.  amidst 
bows  of  white  ribands  and  leaves  of  laurel,  and 
the  centre  a  transparency,  on  which  he  had 
inscribed  the  following  verses,  for  the  benefit 
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of  those  persons    "  whom   the  Gods  had  made 
poetical :" — 

"  Some  friends  of  the  devil 
"  With  mischief  and  evil 

"  Fill'd  a  green  bag  of  no  worth  $ 
"  But,  in  spite  of  the  host, 
' '  It  gave  up  the  ghost, 

"  And  died  53  days  after  birth." 

Further  on,  in  the  same  street,  the  Freemasons 
Tavern  shone  resplendent ;  and  from  thence  to 
Lincoln's-inn-fields,  and  also  in  Lincom's-inn- 
fields  itself,  the  houses  were  superbly  decorated 
with  every  species  of  lights.  Among  these  the 
house  of  Mr.  Vizard,  and  also  the  chambers  of 
Mr.  Brougham,  were  particularly  noticed.  Pas- 
sing by  Lincoln's-inn,  which,  as  well  as  the  two 
other  inns  of  court,  refused  to  show  any  sympathy 
with  the  joy  felt  by  all  around  them,  and  crossing 
over  Holborn  into  Bedford-row,  the  passenger 
witnessed  there  the  same  feelings  of  satisfaction 
at  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  as  prevailed  in  other 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  Mecklenburgh-square, 
Brunswick  square,  and  Queen-square,  were  better 
lighted  up  than  they  were  upon  former  evenings  ; 
as  were  also  Bloomsbury-square  and  Russell- 
square.  In  the  latter  of  these  squares,  Mr.  Den- 
man,  her  Majesty's  Solicitor-General,  lives,  and 
his  house  was  very  beautifully  decorated.  There 
was  a  noble  star  of  variegated  lamps  placed  be- 
tween the  letters  C.  and  R,  and  an  elegant  double 
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festoon  of  lamps  on  both  sides  of  them.  The 
honse  of  Mr.  Mocatt  was  only  inferior  in  briliancy 
to  that  of  Mr.  Denman,  and  surpassed  all  the  other 
houses  in  the  square  as  much  as  they  did  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  houses  in  the  streets  around  it.  In 
one  of  those  streets.,  Bernard-street,  we  believe, 
was  the  following  curious  morceau  of  poetry  : — 

"  Thus  truth  will  prevail 

"  Where  Justice  presides, 
"  In  spite  of  Old  Bags, 

"  And  Green- bags  besides." 

At  the  Auction-rooms  of  Mr.  Machin,  in  King- 
street,  Covent-Garden,  which  were  very  brilliantly 
decorated,  the  following  inscription  was  very  con- 
spicuous : — "  In  a  few  days  will  be  submitted  to 
public  auction,  if  not  previously  disposed  of,  twenty- 
eight  elastic  consciences,  at  all  times  devoted  to, 
their  employer's  wishes.  Their  agency  in  a  late 
inquiry  having  expired,  they  are  now  at  liberty 
for  an  immediate  engagement.  For  reference  for 
character  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  L — d  Chan- 
cellor. Furtiier  particulars  may  be  known  at  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  to  the  D —  of  N — we — stler 
May  the  Queen  be  protected  from  her  ene- 
mies, and  the  King  be  preserved  from  his  pre- 
tended friends."  Coven t  Garden  was  moderately 
lighted.  Bridges-street  deserves  greater  praise. 
Di-ury  lane  was  quite  resplendent,,  as  were  also  the 
premises  of  Messrs.  Morgan  and  Saunders, 
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following  the  example  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
in  their  care  of  the  public  morals,  reminded  the 
people,  by  a  transparency,  that  "  Whoremongers 
and  Adulterers  God  will  judge." 

In  Fleet-street,  and  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  the 
illuminations  were  universal  and  splendid.  In 
Newgate-street,  the  transparencies  were  numerous. 
At  Cross's  wine-vaults  were  two  small  transparen- 
cies-^-bearing  the  inscriptions,  "  The  shield  of  the 
Queen,  Truth,  Honour,  Justice,  and  the  People  ;" 
and  "  When  the  righteous  prevail,  the  city  rejoi- 
ceth  ;"  and  "  When  the  wicked  are  overcome,  the 
people  shout."  Iii  a  window  of  the  adjoining  house 
we  observed  the  inscription,  "  The  Doctor  is 
physicked,  and  L — d  L 1  obliged  to  swal- 
low his  own  bolus,  having  made  it  so  large,  that  he 
could  not  cram  it  down  any  person's  throat  but 
his  own."  From  the  window  of  Mr.  Jackson,  op- 
posite, a  white  flag  was  suspended,  inscribed — 
"  Victory !  From  my  youth  they  have  afflicted 
me ;  but  they  have  not  prevailed  against  me  !" 

In  Cheapside,  Paynter  and  Co.  displayed  a 
transparency  of  the  Queen,  drawn  by  four  white 
coursers,  in  a  triumphal  car.  In  her  hand  she 
bore  a  scroll,  with  the  words  "  God  defend  my 
rights."  The  front  of  Sadie rVhall  presented  the 
letters  "  C.  R."  beneath  a  triumphal  arch,  in  bril- 
liant yellow  lamps. — The  house  of  Mr.  Tolkein 
was  ornamented  with  a  transparency  representing 
the  Thistle,  the  national  emblem  of  Scotland  ;  and 
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on  a  table  near  it  was  the   inscription  —  "  Scotia, 
the  land  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  Knox,'' 
"  Nemo  me  impune 


GUILDHALL, 

Was  handsomely  illuminated.  The  initials  a  C. 
R.,"  a  crown  and  star,  were  represented  in  varie- 
gated lamps. 

THE  MANSION-HOUSE. 

In  the  centre,  a  fancifully-formed  star,  display- 
ing a  great  variety  of  colours,  arranged  in  perfect 
harmony.  On  the  right  side  the  letter  "  C,"  on 
the  left  the  letter  "  R,"  formed  of  similar  materials. 
Each  device  surrounded  by  laurel  branches,  dis- 
posed in  an  oval  shape,  The  general  effect  was 
^excellent. 

The  India-house  was  illuminated.  Small  double 
festoons  of  yellow  lamps  were  suspended  across 
the  lower  windows,  but  their  light  was  not  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  dispel  the  gloom  which  over- 
shadowed this  immense  pile. 

Several  of  the  windows  in  Leadenhall  street  were 
very  neatly  ornamented  with  laurel  branches,  in- 
termixed with  artificial  white  roses. 

The  houses  in  the  Minories,  and  in  the  small 
squares  and  crescents  in  the  neighbourhood,  chief- 
ly the  residence  of  respectable  merchants  and  ship- 
Brokers,  were  grandly  illuminated.  On  Tower- 
hill  the  illumination  was  general.  Several  houses 
exhibited  the  star,  and  the  initials  C.  R.  The  Mint 
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was   ornamented  with  single  festoons  of  yellow 
lamps. 

The  Excise  Office  was  slightly  illuminated.  The 
Custom-house  was  in  total  darkness. 

London-bridge  was  crowded  with  spectators,  at- 
tracted by  the  lights  which  were  placed  at  the  mast- 
heads and  amidst  the  rigging  of  the  vessels  lying 
in  the  river.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  those 
lights  were  seen  twinkling  like  so  many  stars,  the 
means  by  which  they  were  in  mid  air  not  being  vi- 
sible. 

Coleman  street  exhibited  a  blaze  of  light,  from 
variegated  lamps  and  candles,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Amongst  others  the  house  of  M.  Obicini, 
Harriett],  and  Co.  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for 
the  splendid  display  and  tasteful  arrangement  of 
its  lights.  In  the  front  was  a  large  royal  crown, 
underneath  which  was  a  brilliant  star,  supported 
by  the  letters  C.  R.,  and  below  that  was  the  word 
T7wat.  The  arched  passage,  adjoining  the  house, 
and,  leading,  we  believe,  to  the  private  door,  at- 
tracted particular  notice,  and  drew  immense  crowds 
of  spectators  during  the  whole  of  the  evening.  The 
sides  of  this  passage  were  completely  lined  with 
variegated  lamps,  which  went  in  regular  horizon- 
tal  lines  to  the  top.  From  the  top  were  suspended 
laurel  branches  so  arranged  as  to  appear  growing 
in  their  natural  state.  These  were  interspersed 
in  several  places  with  coloured  lamps,  which  gave 
to  the  whole  a  most  pleasing  effect.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  \yas  a  large  transparency,  representing 
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her  Majesty  seated  on  a  rock,  with  the  British 
Lion  at  her  side,  indignantly  tearing  the  Green 
Bag,  from  which  a  mask  appears  to  have  fallen. 
Immediately  over,  and  appearing  as  if  they  had 
just  escaped,  were  the  words  "  false  witnesses." 
Over  these  was  the  figure  of  a  dove  with  an  olive 
branch,  flying  towards  her  Majesty. 

The  Bank  was  not  illuminated,  nor  did  the  houses 
in  its  immediate  vicinity  (we  speak  of  the  street 
in  its  rear  )  supply  the  deficiency  of  light  to 
our  great  national  establishment  on  this  occasion. 
There  were,  however,  here  and  there,  a  few  candles 
in  some  of  them,  affording  just  light  enough  to  make 
the  darkness  of  that  dreary  pile  visible.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  three  or  four  processions  pa- 
raded through  several  streets  of  the  city,  bearing 
flags  and  banners  inscribed  with  various  devices. 
Amongst  the  most  conspicuous  of  these,  was  a 
bust  of  her  Majesty,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 
preceding  a  flag  on  which  was  written,  "  Innocence 
triumphant  over  bribery  and  Italian  perjury." 
This  was  followed  by  a  band  of  music,  playing  se- 
veral national  airs,  such  as  "  Rule  Britannia," 
"  God  save  the  Queen,"  &c.  Several  hundred 
persons  followed  in  the  train,  arm  in  arm,  bearing 
lighted  torches,  and  decorated  with  white  favors. 
The  harmony  of  the  musicians  was  rather  fre- 
quently interrupted  by  exclamations  of  "  Non  mi 
ricorda."  Here's  your  Majochis  and  De  Monts,  all 
as  good  as  new,  and  every  one  of  'em  to  be  sold 
cheap !"  "  Here's  your  Green  Bug  evidence  !•' 
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"  Who  wants  Leach  ?"  and  several  other  cries  of 
the  same  peculiar  description. 

In  Tooley  street  a  very  novel  sight  was  exhi- 
bited ;  flags  of  an  enormous  size  were  extended 
completely  across  the  street,  and  the  lights  beyond 
formed  a  species  of  transparency  of  a  very  curious 
description. —  The  flags  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  were  visible  for  a  very  considerable  distance 
down  the  street,  towards  Bermondsey.  The  ves- 
sels in  the  pool  were,  as  on  the  former  nights,  illu- 
minated ;  but,  it  being  extremely  hazy,  the  effect 
was  not  so  brilliant  as  on  the  first  night.  On  each 
side  of  the  river  the  illuminations  were  very  splen- 
did, and  the  display  of  fire-works  added  greatly 
to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene, — Cannon  were  in- 
cessantly firing  from  the  various  wharfs  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and,  resounding  from  the  oppo- 
site shores,  were  heard  from  London  to  Westmin- 
ster-bridge, and  had  a  grand  and  imposing  effect. 

Kennington,  Wai  worth,  Lambeth,  and  the  Kent 
road,  were  very  generally  and  very  well  illumi- 
nated. The  London  road  leading  to  the  Obelisk, 
near  the  Surrey  Theatre,  was  particularly  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  We  observed  here  a  drawing  repre- 
senting the  Attorney-General,  Majochi,  and  Made- 
moiselle De  Mont,  in  a  very  social  but  a  very 
unpleasant  state  of  suspension. 

The  whole  line  of  road  from  Hyde-park  corner 
to  Hammersmith  was  splendidly  illuminated. 
We  particularly  remarked  the  houses  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Whitbread,  which 
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were  illuminated  in  all  parts  with  equal  taste  and 
simplicity. — Knightsbridge,  Kensington,  and  Ham- 
mersmith, vied  with  one  another  for  brilliancy. 
At  Hammersmith  the  bells  ever  and  anon  set  up  a 
merry  peal.  Little  Chelsea  was  not  behind  in  tes- 
tifying joy  by  lights  and  decorations  variously  ar- 
ranged. Sloane-street  was  rather  unequally  lighted 
up.  Several  houses  were  quite  dazzling ;  none 
wanted  a  saving  light.  On  going  up  to  Branden- 
burg house,  we  observed  only  a  few  candles  in 
the  small  window  of  the  porter's  lodge ;  but  we 
were  struck  with  the  view  of  the  bright  atmosphere 
over  the  metropolis,  with  the  incessant  reports  of 
fire-arms,  and  with  the  constant  cheers  of  rejoicing 
thousands.  Such,  during  the  whole  of  the  even- 
Ing,  were  the  signals  of  congratulation  which 
reached  the  ears  of  her  Majesty. 

The  example  of  the  rejoicings  in  the  metropolis 
was  spontaneously  followed  by  every  part  of  the 
country,  as  soon  as  the  fate  of  the  detested  Bill  of 
Pains  and  Penalties  was  known.  From  the  most 
obscure  hamlet  to  the  great  and  populous  cities  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  nothing  was 
seen  or  heard  but  demonstrations  of  joy  and  exul- 
tation, displayed  in  all  the  varieties  that  ingenuity 
united  with  enthusiasm  could  suggest,  and  which 
would  fill  a  volume  to  enumerate. 

The  following  has  been  published  as  a  more  full 
and  correct  report  of  the  Queen's  answer  to  the 
message  delivered  to  her  at  St.  Omers  :  than  was 
formerly  stated : 
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«  Never  (exclaimed  her   Mf\jesty,  and  in  a   tons  ex- 
pressive of  her  highest   indignation),  I   command    you, 
speak  of  money  to  me,  when  my  honour  is  in  question.     I 
can  endure  the  loss  of  father,  mother,  brother,  daughter, 
and  all  my  nearest  and  dearest  relatives,  with  a  becoming 
resignation  to  the  will   of  our  Divine  Parent ;  but  I  will 
not  suffer  a  single  reflection  directed  against  my  honour 
to  pass  unpunished,  be  the  slanderer  ever  so  exalted- 
Tell   those   who  sent   you  on  this  treasonable  embassy, 
that   I   scorn   their  bribe,   and  defy  their  motives.     Not 
conscious  of  error,  I   shall  immediately  return   to  Eng- 
land, and  voluntarily  throw  myself  on   the  protection  of 
my  generous  and  beloved  subjects.     I  will  deserve  their 
affections,  that  t  may  be  certain  of  possessing  them  ;  but 
I  shall  never  yield,  nor  even  listen,  to  any  proposal  th-.it 
has  a  tendency  to  compromise  my  honour.     Take  this 
answer  to  your  employers,  and  quit  my  presence  imme- 
diately." 

In  the  course  of  the  week,  the  Queen's  Vice- 
Chamberlain,  by  command  of  her  Majesty,  made 
an  application  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  relative  to 
a  palace  suitable  to  the  residence  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  The  following  is  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Craven's  note : — 

Her  Majesty's  Vice-Chamberlain  informed  Lord  Liver- 
pool that  "  he  had  her  Majesty's  commands  to  require 
from  his  Majesty's  Government,  that,  without  any  further 
tie  Jay,  a  palace  and  establishment  should  be  provided, 
suitable  to  her  Majesty's  rank  in  the  country  in  which 
she  is  now  to  reside. 

"  That  this  had  been  much  too  long  deferred,  with  a 
view  either  to  the  station  of  her  Majesty  or  the  honour 
of  the  Crown  :  nevertheless,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  time  her  Majesty  was  willing  to  overlook  the  delay. 

nnn 
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"  But  that  it  must  be  evident  that  no  further  time  ought 
to  elapse  without  finally  arranging-  this  matter.'* 

To  the  foregoing  request,  after  several  shufflings, 
his  lordship  on  Friday  replied — 

"  That  he  has  received  his  Majesty's  commands  to  in- 
ferm  the  Queen,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  his  Majesty, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  assign  any  of  the  royal 
palaces  for  the  Queen's  residence.  Lord  Liverpool  has 
heen  further  commanded  to  inform  the  Queen,  that,  until 
Parliament  shall  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business,  the  al- 
lowance which  has  hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  Queen 
will  be  continued  to  her,  and  that  it  will  then  be  for  Par- 
liament to  determine  the  amount  of  the  future  provision  to 
be  granted  to  her  Majesty." 

In  an  annexed  paper  Lord  Liverpool  adds, 

"  That  he  thinks  it  material  to  observe,  that  this  answer 

mk 

must  not  be  understood  as  withdrawing  the  facilities 
which  had  been  previously  offered  for  procuring  a  resi- 
dence in  London  for  the  Queen." 

Her  Majesty  having  signified  her  intention  of 
receiving  the  Sacrament  at  Hammersmith  Church, 
on  the  abandonment  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Pen- 
alties, Sunday,  Nov.  19th,  was  the  day  appointed 
for  the  performance  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  and 
every  necessary  preparation  was  made.  A  pew 
was  appropriated  for  Tier  Majesty's  use. 

At  an  early  hour  crowds  of  persons  assembled 
round  the  Church,  and  remained  a  long  time,  in 
order  to  see  her  Majesty  enter.  A  great  many 
individuals  were  from  London. 

By  eleven  o'clock  the  body  of  the  Church  was 
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thronged  to  excess,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
excited  amongst  the  inhabitants,  &c.  to  see  her 
Majesty,that  they  took  theirstations  in  the  Church- 
yard, and  were  satisfied  by  looking  through  the 
windows  of  the  Church,  whilst  hundreds  of  others 
were  necessitated  to  leave  for  want  of  sufficient 
room. 

The  walls  and  railings  opposite  the  Church 
were  lined  by  persons  who  had  stationed  them- 
selves in  situations  to  command  a  view  of  her  Ma- 
jesty, and  various  were  the  carriages  which  like- 
wise were  stationed  near  the  place  of  worship, 
chiefly  filled  with  ladies. — The  dullness  of  the 
morning  did  not  seem  in  any  degree  to  have  les- 
sened the  numbers  of  the  crowd. 

Many  females  formed  a  passage  leading  to  the 
vestry-door  prior  to  her  majesty's  arrival  at  the 
Church.  Her  majesty  arrived  at  about  five  mi- 
nutes before  eleven  o'clock,  with  Lady  Ann  Ha- 
milton, and  Mr.  Austin,  prior  to  which  time  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  had  arrived  in  his  chariot. 

Her  Majesty  came  in  her  state  carriage.  She 
was  received  with  cheers  as  she  passed  along  to 
the  Church. 

On  alighting  from  her  carriage  she  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Churchwardens,  and  conducted  into 
the  body  of  the  Church  through  the  Vestry.  Mat- 
ting was  placed  over  the  stones,  in  order,  to  pre- 
vent her  Majesty's  feet  from  receiving  damp  or 
cold.  She  was  conducted  to  the  Minister's  Pew, 
which  was  fitted  up  in  a  neat  style  with  crimson 
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velvet,  and  an  elegant  chair  covered  with  the  same 
was  placed  for  her  Majesty  to  sit  on  during  divine 
service.  Mr.  Alderman  Wood,  Lady  Ann  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  Austin,  sat  not  far  distant  from  her 
Majesty,  and  several  of  her  Majesty's  suite  at- 
tended. 

No  alteration  was  made  in  the  Court  version  of 
the  Liturgy. 

After  the  sermon  and  some  prayers  had  been 
read,  her  Majesty  was  conducted  to  the  altar, 
when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atwood  performed  the  sacra- 
ment service,  and  administered  the  sacrament  to 
her  Majesty,  who  received  it  with  every  due  re- 
verence. After  joining  in  prayer,  her  Majesty 
quitted  the  altar,  and  passed  through  the  vestry- 
room  on  her  way  to  the  carriage,  which  was  at 
the  door.  Matting  was  placed  as  before  for  her 
to  walk  over.  On  proceeding  along  she  was 
cheered  with  enthusiasm  by  the  persons  assembled, 
who  called  out,  "  The  Queen  for  ever !" — "  Queen 
Caroline  for  ever  !"  &c.  Her  Majesty  returned  the 
cheers  by  bowing  as  she  passed  along.  Her^  Ma- 
jesty entered  her  carriage  and  proceeded  to  Bran- 
denburg house,  accompanied  as  before.  Her  car- 
riage was  followed  by  a  numerous  assemblage,  who 
expressed  every  demonstration  of  respect. 

Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  to  Nov. 
23.  being  further  prorogued  to  the  23d  January, 
the  following  answer  of  her  Majesty  to  Lord  Li- 
verpool's last  letter  was  made  public. 
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"  MY  LORD, — I  have  been  honoured  by  her  Majesty's 
commands  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  Lordship's 
letter  of  yesterday,  and  to  state  that  her  majesty  cannot 
for  a  moment  misunderstand  its  real  purport. 

"  The  Queen  perceives  that  the  King's  Ministers  have 
resolved  to  prevent  Parliament  from  assembling  for  the  de- 
spatch of  business  at  the  time  to  which  both  Houses  had 
adjourned.  The  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  Legislature 
would  at  that  period,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  restored  her 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  the  constitution 
has  vested  in  the  Queen  consort.  The  Ministers  plainly 
show  that  such  is  their  belief,  and  they  are  determined, 
for  some  purposes  of  their  own,  to  delay  the  redress  to 
which  she  is  entitled. 

'*  In  a  measure  thus  alike  contemptuous  towards  Par- 
liament and  the  nation,  the  Queen  perceives  a  still  deeper 
design.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  authors  of  the 
late  Bill  have  formed  the  project  of  trying,  in  some  other 
shape,  their  baffled  scheme  of  degrading  her  Majesty, 
and  ruining  the  best  interests  of  the  august  family  to 
which  she  belongs.  Defeated  in  their  first  attempt  — 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  people — consigned  to  the 
contempt  of  all  Europe — deserted  by  the  most  rational 
and  respected  of  their  own  adherents — they  meditate  a 
new  attack  on  the  honour  of  the  Queen.  Their  specula- 
tions must  be  founded  en  the  hope  that  the  public  senti- 
ment, so  loudly  and  universally  expressed,  will  at  length 
be  wearied  and  exhausted,  and  that  the  Queen  herself  will 
no  longer  have  patience  to  resist  such  ciuel  and  endless 
persecutions.  But  her  Majesty  owes  it  to  the  British  na- 
tion to  declare,  that  she  has  the  firmest  reliance  upon  their 
support  as  long  as  she  is  the  victim  of  oppression  ;  and  to 
herself  she  deems  it  due  to  add,  that  no  harassing  treat- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  King's  Ministers,  will  ever  shake 
the  'duty  she  owes  to  this  generous  people.  She  has  also 
the  strongest  conviction  that  the  King's  highest  interests 
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are  at  the  present  moment  as  much  betrayed  as  those  of 
the  State,  by  the  evil  councillors  who  are  now  once  more 
plotting  her  destruction. 

"  To  the  offer  of  money,  with  which  Lord  Liverpool 
has  thought  proper  to  accompany  his  notice  of  the  in- 
tended prorogation  of  Parliament,  her  Majesty  has  no  an- 
swer to  give  but  a  direct  refusal.  Nearly  ten  months  have 
elapsed  since  his  late  Majesty's  death,  and  no  parli- 
amentary provision  has  been  yet  proposed  for  her.  As 
long  as  the  Bill  was  pending,  the  Queen  saw  the  propri- 
ety of  accepting  the  advances  made  for  her  accommoda- 
tion ;  but  she  will  not  accept  as  a  favour  from  the  Minis- 
ters what  a  due  regard  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown 
would  induce  Parliament  to  grant  as  a  right ;  and  she  is 
still  more  averse  to  impose  upon  the  people  the  unneces- 
sary burden  of  finding  a  palace  for  her,  when  the  nati- 
onal munificence  has  already  provided  royal  residences 
for  all  the  princesses  who  filled  her  exalted  station. 

"  The  Queen  expressly  commands  me  to  add,  that  her 
Majesty,  as  well  as  the  King  and  the  country,  have  rea- 
son deeply  to  regret  that  the  persons  who  have  involved 
all  those  parties  in   their   present  unhappy  difficulties 
should  still  have  influence   to  prevent  that  adjustment  of 
differences  which  the  Queen  regards  as  essential  to  their 
common  interests.     Her  Majesty  has  never  entertained  a 
doubt  that  the  King,  if  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
sound  judgment  and  honourable  feelings,  would  at  once 
listen  to  the  Queen's  claims  upon  his  justice,  and  to  the 
united  prayers  of  his  loyal  people. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,   my  Lord,  your  Lordship's 
most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

R.  KEPPEL  CRAVEN. 
Brandenburg-house,  Nov.  18,  1820." 

The   same   warmth   of  feeling  with    which  all 
classes  had  pressed  forward  to  tender  their  condo- 
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lence  to  her  Majesty,  while  yet  the  base  conspiracy 
was  but  in  its  opening  stage,  was  now  manifest  in 
the  numerous  addresses  which  poured  in  from  eveiy 
part  of  the  kingtiom,  congratulating  her  Majesty 
in  the  proud  triumph  over  a  malignant  attack, 
which,  if  successful,  would  have  prostrated  at  the 
feet  of  any  base  conspirators,  the  life  and  honour 
of  any  individual  in  the  country. 

Impressed  with  a  due  sense  of  gratitude  for  this 
providential  deliverance,  her  Majesty  determined 
on  returning  thanks,  in  a  public  manner,  in  the 
great  metropolitan  temple  of  devotion.  It  was 
first  proposed  to  have  taken  place  on  a  Sunday ; 
but.  on  further  consideration,  was  judiciously  al- 
tered to  Wednesday,  Nov.  29th  :  and  the  follow- 
ing will  be  found  to  be  a  correct  and  circumstan- 
tial detail  of  this  most  interesting  and  important 

PROCESSION  TO  ST.  PAUL'S. 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the  ap- 
pointed day,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  for  se- 
veral miles  round  the  metropolis,  presented  a 
scene  of  unusual  bustle  and  activity.  Along  every 
road  leading  in  the  direction  of  the  town  might 
be  seen,  in  hurried  motion,  vehicles  of  every  de- 
scription, appropriately  filled  with  persons  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  condition,  and  groupes  of  eager  pe- 
destrians, whose  anxious  looks  and  busy  faces 
evinced  the  deep  and  lively  interest  they  felt  in  the 
animated  scene  they  were  crowding  to  witness. 
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Not  a  street,  not  a  lane,  not  an  alley,  through 
which  might  not  be  perceived,  in  rapid  march  to 
various  points  of  the  line  of  the  intended  proces  - 
sion,  continued  crowds  of  every  description  of  per- 
sons clothed  in  their  best  attire,  and  decorated  with 
white  favours  and  sprigs  of  laurel.  In  every  di- 
rection might  be  seen  and  heard  the  waving  of 
countless  banners  and  flags,  and  the  varied  sounds 
of  every  air  calculated  to  excite  and  to  express  the 
exultation  of  the  people's  minds,  as  the  merry  and 
numerous  bodies  of  Friendly  Societies,  Benefit 
Clubs,  and  Associated  Artisans,  were  inarching  in 
procession  with  their  respective  colours  and  bands 
of  music,  in  order  to  join  their  fellow-citizens  in 
the  rapturous  display  of  their  joy  at  the  triumph 
of  innocence  over  oppression,  and  of  their  firm, 
their  warm,  their  undaunted,  and  lasting  loyalty, 
and  attachment  to  their  persecuted  Queen. 

The  inhabitants  of  houses  in  the  Strand,  Fleet- 
street,  Ludgate-hill,  and  the  other  great  thorough- 
fares, seemed  to  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  great 
pressure  of  the  multitude,  by  stopping  up  their 
doors,  and  barricading  the  lower  parts  of  their 
windows.  In  many  places  beams  were  nailed  across 
the  door  ways,  so  that,  but  for  the  presence  of  ele- 
gantly dressed  females  who  filled  every  window 
long  before  the  approach  of  the  procession,  it  might 
be  supposed  every  house  was  pr-eparing  for  a  siege. 
The  cross  streets  which  led  into  the  great  lioe  of 
thoroughfare  within  the  city,  were  also  stopped  by 
beams ;  behind  them  waggons  were  drawn  up, 
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with  seats  raised  one  behind  another.  Of  course 
in  all  these  situations  seats  became  a  marketable 
commodity.  So  great  was  the  anxiety  to  obtain 
a  good  view  of  the  procession,  either  for  those  who 
wished  to  be  at  ease  or  were  unable  to  struggle 
with  the  crowd,  that  various  sums,  from  five  shil- 
lings to  two  guineas,  were  given  for  single  stations 
at  the  windows.  The  waggons,  of  course,  ad- 
mitted spectators  on  more  "  reasonable  terms  ;'* 
but,  arranged  as  they  were  in  the  opening  of  the 
cross-streets,  they  afforded,  as  far  as  seeing  was 
concerned,  by  no  means  the  least  desirable  pla- 
ces. In  those  alleys  and  courts  opening  on  the 
thoroughfare,  which  were  not  open  to  carriages, 
chairs,  benches,  or  tables,  were  placed,  and  they 
were  made  quite  impassable  by  persons  straining 
to  catch  a  sight  of  the  way  by  which  the  proces- 
sion might  pass. 

Hyde-Park-corner,  and  every  street  and  avenue 
leading  to  it,  were  thronged  at  a  very  early  hour 
an  immense  concourse  of  spectatot-s,  both  horse 
and  foot.  The  Committee,  who  were  handsomely 
mounted,  and  who  had  been  previously  appointed 
to  form  the  escort  of  her  Majesty  from  Hammer- 
smith to  town,  went  on  towards  that  rendezvous ; 
the  others,  who  were  to  meet  her  on  her  arrival, 
established  their  head-quarters  in  Hyde-park. 
At  a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  about  150  gentle- 
men on  horseback  assembled  at  Hammersmith, 
from  whence  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  field 
in  front  of  Brandenburg-house ;  there  they  w«re 
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formed  three  abreast,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  previously  made.     In  this 
manner  one  body,  of  about  50  horsemen,  which 
was  to  precede  her  Majesty's  carriage,  proceeded 
to  the  avenue  before  the  house,  the  remaining  body, 
whose  numbers  had  by  this  time  considerably  in- 
creased, forming  in  like  manner  in  the  rear.     Her 
Majesty's   state  carriage,    drawn  by  six  chesnut 
horses,  was  at  the  door  about  half-past  nine  ;  and 
a  little  before  ten  her  Majesty  was  handed  into  it, 
followed  by  Lady  Ann  Hamiltpn.     Only  one  car- 
riage  belonging  to  the  Queen  was  in  the  suite ; 
this  was  occupied  by  her  Majesty's  Vice-Chamber- 
lain, the  Hon.  Keppel  Craven.     Before  the  caval- 
cade left  the  grounds  it  was  joined  by  a  barouche 
and  four,  which  took  its  station  about  50  paces  in 
the  rear  of  her  Majesty's  carriage.     The  barouche 
was  occupied   by  the  churchwardens  and  some 
other  officers  of  the  parish  of  Hammersmith.     At 
a  few  minutes  before  ten  o'clock  the  procession 
moved  off  in  very  excellent  order  towards  Ham- 
mersmith.    In  passing  the  parish  church  her  Ma- 
jesty was  warmly  greeted  by  the  cheers  of  the  cha- 
rity children,  who  were  drawn  up  in  front,  dressed 
in  their  holiday-gear.     Many  of  the  houses  in  the 
road  were  decorated  with  handsome  flags — and 
none  without  boughs  of  laurel  intermixed  with 
knots    of    white    riband.     The    windows    were 
thronged   with   well-dressed   females,    who,    by 
waving    of  handkerchiefs,    and  occasionally    of 
sreamers  of  white  riband,  evinced  their  warm  con- 
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currence  in  the  general  feeling.  We  ought  not  to 
omit,  that  from  a  very  early  hour  a  large  flag 
waved  from  a  church  top,  and  the  bells  continued 
ringing  "  merry  peals''  until  her  Majesty  passed 
through.  After  the  cavalcade  had  passed  Ham- 
mersmith, very  considerable  accessions  were  made 
to  its  numbers  by  those  horsemen  who  had  come 
too  late  to  join  it  at  Brandenburg-house.  Viewed 
from  any  station  on  the  road's  side,  between  that 
and  Kensington,  it  presented  a  most  pleasing 
spectacle.  The  richness  of  the  royal  liveries,  the 
number  and  respectability  of  the  equestrian  escort, 
the  handsome  decorations  of  the  horses,  and  the 
tasteful  knots  of  white  favours  (added,  in  very 
many  instances,  to  medallions  of  her  Majesty,  sus 
pended  from  the  neck  by  blue  ribands,)  gave  to 
the  entire  spectacle  a  splendid  and  interesting  ap- 
pearance. On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at 
Kensington,  her  Majesty  was  received  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  cheers.  Every  aperture  of  every 
house  through  wjiich  even  a  glimpse  could  be 
had,  had  been  occupied  by  "  eager  and  inquiring 
eyes"  long  before  her  Majesty's  arrival.  Flags  and 
banners  of  various  descriptions  floated  from  many 
houses,  and  in  others  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  waving  of  less  costly  emblems — handkerchiefs 
and  ribands.  All,  however,  were  equally  signifi- 
cant of  the  same  feelings — the  heartfelt  satisfaction 
of  the  inhabitants  at  the  triumph  of  their  much-in- 
jured Queen.  The  repeated  cheers  of  the  thou- 
sands who  occupied  the  doors  and  windows  and 
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lined  the  streets,  her  Majesty  graciously  acknow- 
ledged in  the  most  kind  and  dignified  manner. 

At  Knightsbridge  her  Majesty  was  met  by  Sir 
Robert  Wilson,  and  a  deputation  from  the  large 
body  of  gentlemen  who  waited  on  horseback  for 
her  at  Hyde-park  corner.  The  gallant  officer 
headed  the  procession  until  it  joined  the  main  body 
from  which  it  had  been  deputed.  At  Knights- 
bridge,  also,  her  Majesty  was  loudly  and  warmly 
cheered.  Even  at  this  part  of  the  road,  so  distant 
from  the  place  of  destination,  the  road  was  crowded 
beyond  description,  and  even  here  a  market  was 
made  of  places.  The  crowd  was  almost  impassa- 
ble, except  to  the  carriages  and  horses,  .for  which 
the  people  exerted  themselves  to  make  way.  The 
vastness  of  the  multitude  may  be  therefore  con- 
jectured from  this  circumstance,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  long  line  the  people  were  stationary, 
for  there  was  no  chance  for  those  who  swelled  the 
multitude  of  spectators  at  one  place  to  make  their 
appearance  again  in  the  same  character  at  another 
place.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  spectators 
occupied  the  walls  and  trees  in  the  Park,  and  every 
other  eminence  from  which  even  an  indistinct  view 
of  the  scene  might  be  obtained.  The  shouts, 
cheers,  and  loud  huzzas  which  rent  the  air  on  every 
side  at  this  period,  might  have  been  heard  for  more 
than  a  mile  round. 

Hyde-park  corner  was  the  principal  station  ap- 
pointed for  the  rendezvous  of  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  accompany  her  Majesty  on  horseback,  and 
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was  consequently  one  of  the  grand  points  of  at- 
traction. The  walls  and  the  trees  which  over- 
looked the  road,  were  crowded  with  spectators 
This  was  partly  effected  by  the  assistance  of  the 
lamplighters  in  Knightsbridge,  who  were  active 
in  studding  the  walls  along  the  Park  with  such  as 
would  purchase  the  elevation  with  a  few  half-pence. 
By  ten  o'clock,  Piccadilly  appeared  completely 
wedged  with  spectators. 

The  eastern  division  of  horsemen  were  ap- 
pointed to  assemble  in  Hyde  Park  at  nine  o'clock. 
Sir  R.  Wilson  undertook  the  duty  of  marshalling 
them.  About  half  past  eight  o'clock  the  gallant 
Knight  made  his  appearance  on  the  ground  ac- 
companied by  Sir  Gerard  Noel,  Bart,  and  soon 
after  was  joined  by  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.  M.  P. 
and  a  number  of  other  gentlemen  amounting 
to  several  hundreds.  A  large  crowd  of  pedes- 
trians had  assembled  to  witness  the  marshalling 
of  the  corps,  and,  in  point  of  amusement,  they 
could  not  complain  of  being  disappointed.  With 
all  his  military  skill,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  seemed 
to  find  it  no  easy  task  to  form  into  rank  and  file  a 
body  of  horsemen,  which  was  necessarily  of  rather 
a  diversified  description;  and  the  people,  with 
their  usual  raillery,  were  not  sparing  with  their 
jibes  and  jeers. 

At  half-past  nine  o'clock,  being  all  formed  into 
line,  four  a-breast,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  gave  the 
order  to  march.  A  band  of  six  trumpeters  struck 
up  a  loyal  air,  and  they  proceeded  hit©  Piccadilly, 
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and  formed  along  the  front  of  the  Green  Park, 
to  wait  there  the  arrival  of  her  Majesty;  so  that 
when  her  Majesty's  carriage  passed  through  the 
turnpike,,  they  took  the  lead,  and  the  whole 
moved  forward  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and 
without  the  least  inconvenience  or  delay.  Several 
trumpets  sounded  a  grand  salute  as  the  Queen 
entered  Piccadilly,  but  the  shrill  noise  of  the 
martial  instruments  was  quickly  drowned  in  the 
enthusiastic  and  deafening  shouts  of  the  people. 
The  shouts  were  repeated  and  continued  from  the 
tops  of  the  houses  and  the  trees  in  the  Park,  so 
as  to  keep  ,up  a  reverberation  of  sound,  which 
denoted  the  universal  enthusiasm  that,  pervaded 
all  ranks  which  had  assembled.  Sir  Robert 
Wilson  and  Mr.  Hume,  M.  P,  rode  at  the  side  of 
her  Majesty's  carriage;  Mr.  Hobhouse,  Mr.  Peter 
Moore,  and  several  other  Members  of  Parliament, 
followed  in  their  carriages.  The  Queen  surveyed 
this  interesting  display  of  the  enthusiastic  feeling 
of  the  people  with  dignity  and  calmness  ;  her 
repeated  obeisances  could  only  be  seen  by  those 
who,  regardless  of  the  horses,  pressed  close 
around  the  coach  to  express  their  dutiful  attach- 
ment to  her  Majesty.  As  the  procession  swept 
along  Piccadilly,  the  carriages  which  were  drawn 
up  filled  by  company  on  each  side  of  the  way 
necessarily  intruded  upon  the  line  of  the  caval- 
cade ;  but  so  universal  was  the  desire  to  promote 
the  general  ceremony,  that  casual  impediments 
were,  speedily  removed,  with  little  or  BO  incon- 
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venience  to  individuals,  and  we  believe  without 
any  serious  accident,  though  several  small  carts 
were  overset,  owing  to  the  immense  pressure  of 
the  people  as  they  passed.  From  Piccadilly  the 
cavalcade  turned  into  St.  James's  Street,  and 
here  the  most  picturesque  prospect  opened  upon 
the  eye.  The  deputations  from  the  different 
trades  of  the  metropolis,  with  bands  of  music, 
and  colours  flying,  lined  St.  James's  Street  at  an 
early  hour,  and  kept  an  open  passage.  The  har- 
monious arrangement  of  the  different  streamers, 
the  tasteful  decorations  of  some  of  the  banners, 
blazed  upon  the  eye  with  the  brilliant  tints  which 
float  in  the  pomp  of  the  Venetian  carnival.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  the  whole  line  of  buildings 
was  filled  with  spectators,  and  never  was  wit- 
nessed an  assemblage  of  beauty  and  elegance  more 
brilliant,  more  captivating,  or  more  imposing, 
than  that  which  thronged  the  windows  and  bal- 
conies on  this  occasion.  We  were  highly  gratified 
to  observe,  and  the  people  remarked  with  evident 
satisfaction,  an  elegant  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  balcony  of  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  house,  at  the 
corner  of  Park  Lane,  in  Piccadilly,  who  seemed 
to  participate  in  the  vivacity  of  the  surrounding- 
multitude. 

The  procession  passed  down  St.  James's  Street, 
and  along  Pall  Mall.  Waterloo  Place  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  as  the  Queen  arrived  in  front  of 
Carlton  House  the  vast  multitude  raised  a  loud 
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and  long-protracted  shout  of  triumph.  When  her 
Majesty  had  passed  Carlton  House,  the  West 
End  of  the  town 'seemed  actually  precipitating 
itself  upon  the  East.  The  stream  of  population 
was  not  confined  to  the  Strand,  but  ran  through 
all  the  parallel  streets  and  lanes ;  and  had  not  the 
wise  precaution  been  adopted  of  closing  the  gates 
and  barriers  of  the  City,  serious  accidents  must 
have  occurred  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

When  the  royal  carriage  arrived  in  front  of 
Carlton  Palace,  a  space  was  left  open  for  the  sen- 
tinels on  duty  to  command  a  view  of  her  Majesty 
when  she  came  opposite  their  post.  They  ad- 
vanced and  presented  arms,  according  to  the  usual 
etiquette,  as  the  Queen  passed,  and  were  ap- 
plauded by  the  by-standers  for  this  prompt  obe- 
dience to  their  duty. 

About  eleven  o'clock  the  procession  entered  the 
Strand,  which  exhibited  one  solid  living  mass, 
It  was  led  by  a  gentleman  mounted  on  a  white 
horse,  followed  by  several  trumpeters  and  banners. 
The  first  was  the  British  Lion  roused ;  next  was  a 
flag  containing  a  full-length  figure  of  Britannia, 
with  another  of  the  Queen  standing  at  her  side, 
and  the  following  inscription  : — "  ~Britons>  behold 
your  Queen?  There  were  several  other  flags  in 
this  group,  one  of  them  with  the  following-  in- 
scription :  "  Innocence  will  triumph  at  last?  Then 
came  the  gentlemen  mounted  on  horseback,  four 
deep.  They  all  wore  bunches  of  white  riband  at 
their  breasts,  and  the  horses'  heads  were  deco- 
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rated  with  rosettes  of  the  same.  The  rear  division 
of  them  consisted  of  the  Committee  who  managed 
the  procession,  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  white 
wands,  and  some  of  them  wearing  sashes  of  white 
riband. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  special  and  or- 
dinary constables,  under  the  guidance  of  the  City 
Marshal,  and  assisted  by  the  Marshal's  men, 
formed  a  passage  through  the  multitude,  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  the  Lord  Mayor  and  She- 
riffs' to  approach  Temple  Bar.  Soon  afterwards 
the  clangour  of  trumpets  gave  notice  that  her 
Majesty  approached— an  intimation  which  was 
received  with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  City 
gates  had  been  closed,  and  the  band  of  trum- 
peters, which  accompanied  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 
advancing  to  the  portal,  sounded  a  flourish.  The 
City  Marshal  immediately  approached,  and  de- 
manded who  was  there.  He  was  answered,  that 
her  Majesty  the  Queen  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  the  City  of  London.  The  Marshal  informed 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  her  Majesty's  visit,  and  his 
Lordship  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  admitting 
her.  The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and,  in 
a  few  minutes,  a  numerous  cavalcade,  consisting 
of  many  hundred  gentlemen  mounted  on  horse- 
back, entered  the  city.  They  were  cheered  most 
energetically  as  they  advanced  towards  St.  Paul's. 
Having  arrived  there,  they  drew  up  round  the 
Cathedral,  forming  a  clear  and  secure  passage. 
Soon  after  this  body  had  passed,  the  gentlemen 
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formed,  as  we  may  term  it,  the  "•  special 
guard"  of  her  Majesty,  approached.,  and,  when 
the  first  of  them  had  reached  the  Lord  Mayor's 
carriage,  the  civic  part  of  the  procession  moved  on. 
The  plaudits  on  her  Majesty's  entrance  into  the 
City,  exceeded,  if  possible,  all  the  demonstrations 
of  popular  respect  hitherto  evinced.  The  waving 
of  handkerchiefs  by  the  ladies  was  almost  uni- 
versal; and  the  exulting  shouts  of  assembled 
wiyfiads  made  the  welkin  ring.  The  flags  which 
were  carried  by  the  deputations  from  different 
tyadss,  and  which  presented  every  variety  of 
colour  and  of  device,  formed  a  most  picturesque 
object,  and  were  much  noticed.  One  of  the  in- 
scriptions was  "  The  Queens  Guards — the  People!" 
and  another,  "  The  People  have  been  taug/U  this 
Jjesson — 'Southey?  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  rode 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Queen's  carriage,  was 
loudly  cheered;  and  the  same  mark  of  approba- 
tion was  conferred  on  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  ap- 
peared i$  ft  private  chariot,  and  was  dressed  in  a 
full  court  suit. 

.  The  whole  line  from  Temple  Bar  to  St.  Paul's 
laras  excessively  crowded  at  nine  o'clock.  No 
car-t,  carriage,,  or  hackney-coach  was  to  be  seen, 
but  well-dressed  ladies  and  gentlemen  moving 
slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  as  the  general 
current  afforded  room  for  moving.  Every  street 
and  lane  adjoining  this  part  of  the  line  of  proces- 
sion was  occupied  by  crowds,  who  were  accom- 
modated with  temporary  meaws  of  viewing  the 
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interesting  scene.  New  Bridge  Street  And  Fleet 
Market  presented  a  grand  appearance,  both  for 
numbers  and  for  elegance.  Not  a  Window,  wkhia 
view,  but  was  occupied  by  as  ttiany  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  greatest  respectability  as  could 
possibly  have  a  glimpse  of  the  procession.  Every 
house-top,  every  place  where  a  human  foot  could 
stand,  was  required. 

Her  Majesty  being  joined  at  Temple-fear  by  the 
Lord  Mayor,  Sheriffs  of  London,  and  Common 
Council,  proceeded  to  the  Cathedral,  an  immense 
cavalcade  going  before,  headed  by  Sir  Gerard 
Noel.  The  multitudes  along  the  streets'  now 
ranged  themselves  in  the  closest  phalanx,  and 
cleared  a  passage  for  the  procession  to  advance' 
with  perfect  ease  and  safety.  It  is  quite  impossible 
to  imagine  any  gratification  to  the  eye  or  the  ea? 
of  man  more  magnificently  sublime  than  this  sc'en'e 
presented.  Above,  below,  on  every  side,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  eager  and  continued  tvavfug  of 
hats  and  handkerchiefs  ;  the  snouts  of  congratu- 
lation and  heart-felt  blessings  that  resounded  along 
were  at  once  awful  and  animating.  When  the 
preservation  of  order  made  it  necessary  to  haW 
occasionally,  those  who  had  a  view  of  her  Majesty 
raised  a  shout  of  redoubled  enthusiasm ;  this  was 
invariably  a  signal  to  all  who  heard  the  shout  or" 
saw  the  agitation  of  white  handkerchiefs  to-  jornf 
in  the  triumphant  cry  of  "  God  bless  our  Qfrfcen* 
and  to  wave  their  handkerchiefs  in  token  of  tfoeii* 
conviction  of  her  innocence.  Her  Majesty  on  these 
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occasion*  acknowledged,  with  every  symptom  of 
feeling  and  condescension,,  the  ardent  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  admiration  which  she  called  forth. 
The  eagerness  to  get  a  near  view  of  her  Majesty 
was  extreme,  and  must  have  caused  considerable 
Annoyance  to  many  gentlemen  in  the  procession  ; 
but  no  interruption  to  perfect  good  humour  was 
liny  where  offered.  We  heard  but  of  one  attempt 
nt  picking  pockets,  and  the  attempt  was  scarcely 
made  when  the  miscreant  found  himself  in  society 
that  would  not  harbour  him  for  a  moment ;  he  was 
Instantly  apprehended.  We  believe  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  so  numerous  a  concourse  of  human 
beings,  was  never  before  seen  on  the  face  of  the 
learth.  It  is  proudly  peculiar  to  the  Queen  of 
England  and  the  City  of  London  that  this  assem- 
blage should  be  seen  within  the  barriers  of  London, 
to  celebrate  the  triumph  of  a  Queen,  the  greatest 
triumph  ever  obtained  over  the  worst  passions  that 
ever  disgraced  human  nature — without  one  emblem 
of  military  control,  or  one  instrument  of  war,  and 
without  the  slightest  cause  to  regret  their  absence. 
At  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  her  Majesty  arrived 
at  the  outer  gate  of  the  grand  entrance  to  St. 
Paul's,  AH  who  had  a  view  of  this  part  of  the 
procession,  and  immense  was  the  crowd  stationed 
at  windows,  on  house-tops,  on  hackney-coaches, 
and  on  booths  erected  near  the  cathedral,  all  raised 
a  simultaneous  shout ;  the  mass  along  the  streets 
carried  it  triumphantly  along  towards  Temple- 
liar.  During  the  time  her  Majesty  was  engaged 
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in  the  solemn  act  of  giving  thanks  to  God,  the 
multitudes  kept  their  stations.  It  was  dreadfully 
grand  on  this  occasion,  from  the  roof  of  a  centre; 
house  in  Ludgate-hill,  to  view  the  inseparable  mass 
condensed  in  the  streets  below.  In  the  slightest 
movement  that  took  place,  all  moved.  It  was 
one  living  mass,  as  closely  packed  as  it  was  pos- 
sible for  human  beings. 

The  south  door  of  the  cathedral  was  opened  at 
ten  o'clock  for  the  admission  of  the  Canon-Resi- 
dentiary, the  Sub-Canons,  the  Choir,  and  the 
other  persons  who  were  to  officiate  in  the  solemn 
service  of  the  day ;  and  at  half-past  ten  the  north- 
ern door  was  opened  to  the  Members  of  the 
Common  Council,  who  formed  the  Committee, 
These  two  entrances  were  then  closed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  The  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  dressed  in  their  municipal  robes,  each 
of  them  wearing  a  large  rosette  of  white  riband  on 
his  left  breast,  and  bearing  a  white  wand,  the 
upper  part  of  which  was  gilt,  and  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  artificial  flowers,  surmounted 
with  a  white  silk  rosette.  To  these  gentlemen  the 
arrangement  of  the  seats  in  the  choir  were  trusted, 
and  ,it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  every  exertion 
was  used  on  their  part  to  accommodate  all  who 
were  present.  By  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the 
choir  contained  a  great  number  of  beautiful  ladies, 
dressed  in  a  manner  as  tasteful  and  elegant  as  was 
consistent  with  a  prudent  regard  for  their  health 
at  the  present  season  of  the  year.  The  Bishop's 
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throne  and  the  Dean's  seat  were  not  occupied  at 
all,  both  these  Reverend  Dignitaries  having  written 
to  the  Lord-Mayor,  prohibiting  them  from  being 
used.  The  seat  appropriated  to  her  Majesty's  use 
on  this  occasion  was  the  one  uniformly  occupied 
by  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  called  the 
Bishop's  seat;  it  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
choir,  on  the  south  side.  The  corresponding 
seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  was  set  apart 
for  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Countess  Oldi,  Madam 
Felice,  Mr.  Austin,  and  others,  occupied  from  an 
early  hour  one  of  the  rightside  seats,  between 
the  doors  and  her  Majesty's  seat.  The  only  in- 
terior preparations  made  on  this  occasion  were  the 
erection  of  a  few  seats  in  the  space  between  the 
gates  of  the  choir  and  the  nave,  and  the  placing 
of  several  forms  along  the  aisle  of  the  choir,  be- 
tween the  pulpit  and  the  railing  in  front  of  the 
altar.  We  were  informed  that  the  Committee  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  lay  down  a  covering  of  floor- 
cloth or  carpeting  from  the  outer  gate  of  the  Ca- 
thedral, through  the  nave  and  choir,  to  the  seat 
set  apart  for  her  Majesty,  but  that  Dr.  Hughes's 
instructions  did  not  permit  him  to  sanction  the 
proposal. 

At  a  quarter  before  twelve  o'clock  the  Commit- 
tee of  60  ladies  who  were  in  attendance  to  receive 
her  Majesty,  entered  the  choir,  and  took  their  seats 
en  the  forms  placed  in  front  of  the  Communion-  * 
table.  They  were  all,  with  two  exceptions, 
dressed  in  white  veils  hanging  gracefully  on  their 
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shoulders  and  bosoms.  The  effect  produced  by 
seeing  so  many  beautiful  and  elegant  females  uni- 
formly dressed,  and  seated  together,  was  peculiarly 
striking  and  pleasing. 

Notice  of  the  Queen's  approach  having  been  gi- 
ven to  Dr.  Hughes,  he  proceeded  with  the  choir, 
to  the  west  door,  to  receive  her  Majesty.  The 
Committee  advanced  and  in  a  few  seconds  her 
Majesty  entered  the  Cathedral  amidst  loud  shouts. 
The  west  door  was  then  closed,  and  her  Majesty 
advanced  thus  attended  : — 

Two  Marshal  men. 
Members  of  the  Committee,  two  and  two. 

The  Officers  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Sheriff  Waithman  and  Mr.  Sheriff  Williams. 

Her  Majesty,  resting  on  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

Alderman  Wood,  and  the  Members  of  her  Majesty's  Suite. 

Lady  A.  Hamilton,  resting  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Favell. 

Members  of  the  Committee. 

Her  Majesty  was  also  attended  by  the  Hon.  Kep- 
pel  Craven,  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  Mr.  Hume,  M.  P. 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  M.  P.,  and  several  other  persons  of 
distinction. 

As  her  Majesty  approached,  the  organist  per- 
formed a  voluntary,  and  one  of  Mozart's  fugues. 

Her  Majesty  walked  slowly  and  solemnly  up  the 
nave  and  choir  to  the   seat  appointed  for  her, 

tnded  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  followed  by  the 
^ntlemen  already  mentioned.     Lady  Ann  Ham- 
ilton was  on  the  Queen's  right,  and  Sir  R.  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Hobhouse  on  her  left,    On  Lady  Ann 
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Hamilton's  right  was  Mr.  Humo,  and  Mr.  B. 
Beaumont.  Mr.  Keppel  Craven  stood  belotv, 
in  front  of  her  Majesty. 

Having  left  the  Queen  seated,  the  Lord  Mayor, 
followed  by  the  Aldermen  and  City  officers,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir,  arid  took 
his  seat,  Mr.  Alderman  Wood  being  on  his  left,  and 
Sheriffs  Waithrnan  and  Williams,  and  their  Under 
Sheriffs,  on  the  left  of  Alderman  Wood.  The 
members  of  the  corporation  xvho  were  present  then 
arranged  themselves  in  their  respective  places. 
The  deputation  of  ladies,  who  previously  sat  on 
the  forms  in  front  of  the  communion-table,  now 
removed  to  the  side-seats  on  each  side  of  the  pul- 
pit.. Dr.  Hughes  took  his  private  seat  at  the  end 
of  the  choir. 

v  Her  Majesty  wore  a  white  silk  pelisse  with  deep 
trimmings  of  white  fur,  and  a  close  turban  head 
dress,  covered  with  a  white  veil.  As  soon  as  she 
was  placed  in  her  seat,  she  turned  round,  and, 
kneeling  slowly  down,  offered  up  the  usual  silent 
'prayer.  Morning  service  then  commenced,  her 
Majesty  kneeling  down  so  as  to  be  invisible  during 
all  the  prayers. 

On  this  occasion  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk 
were  without  holy  book  or  spiritual  comforter,  or 
pious  inspiration. — The  officiating  clergyman  read 
arid  chaunted  the  most  ordinary  services  of  thfe 
(lay  from  the  pew  in  which  the  choristers  are  plac'edl 
Her  Majesty's  thanksgiving  had,  however,  another 
altar  for  their  celebration— the  hearts  of  hundreds 
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of  thousand*  of  her  subjects  sent  up  their  concur- 
ring gratitude  to  the  throne  of  grace  in  an  offer- 
ing of  thanks,  which,  if  less  methodical  than  the 
praying  of  the  rich  clergy,  we  are  assured  by  the 
authority  of  Christianity  is  no  less  acceptable  to 
the  Creator. 

The  service  performed  was  Mr.  Nare's,  and  the 
chant  Lord  Mornington's.  It  is  impossible  not  to 
remark  how  strikingly  applicable  the  psalms  ap- 
pointed for  the  morning  service  were  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's situation  as  will  be  found  by  a  reference  to 
Ps.  cxi.  and  cxli. 

The  Litany  was  read  as  amended  on  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  Majesty,  no  notice  being  taken 
of  her  Majesty's  name.  In  the  general  thanks- 
giving, the  parenthetical  clause,  which  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  the  officiating  clergyman  to  read  at 
the  request  of  any  individual  who  desires  to  offer 
up  a  particular  thanksgiving,  was  also  omitted  on 
this  occasion.  A  dead  and  solemn  silende  per- 
vaded the  choir  during  the  time  of  service  ;  and 
owing  to  the  excellent  arrangements  previously 
made,  and  already  described,  it  was  not  uncom- 
fortably crowded.  The  unaffected  solemnity  of 
her  Majesty's  deportment,  during  the  performance 
of  the  service,  was  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
devout  and  humble  Christian. 

^  Public  worship  was  concluded  at  a  quarter  be- 
lore  two  o'clock,  and  the  deputation  of  ladies  then 
moved  towards  the  door  of  the  choir,  and  ar- 
ranged themselves  on  each  side  of  the  passage 
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through  which  her  Majesty  was  to  walk  on  pro- 
ceeding to  her  carriage. 

The  corporation,  choir,  &c.  preceded  the 
Queen  on  her  return,  in  the  same  order  as  on  her 
entrance,  the  Lord  Mayor  walking  on  her  left,  and 
Mr.  Alderman  Wood  going  before  her  Majesty  to 
make  a  way  through  the  people,  who  pressed  round 
her  as  she  passed,  offering  up  their  benedictions 
and  their  prayers  for  her  past  and  and  future  pro- 
vidence. Her  Majesty  graciously  acknowledged 
these  offerings  of  affectionate  loyalty  and  duty 
with  her  accustomed  gracefulness  and  condescen- 
sion. Having  been  handed  to  her  carriage  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  her  Majesty  left  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, attended  by  the  same  procession  that  had  es- 
corted her  to  this  great  national  temple. 

The  appearance  of  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  and 
Ludgate-hill,  from  the  western  door  of  the  cathe- 
dral, mocks  every  attempt  at  description.  The 
scene  was  truly  picturesque.  Below  the  specta- 
tor were  seen  thousands  of  uncovered  heads,  un- 
dulating in  one  connected  wave,  according  to  the 
impulse  given  to  the  crowd;  while  the  surround- 
ing houses  were  literally  roofed  with  people,  and 
the  fronts  of  them  were  almost  rendered  invisible 
by  the  clustered  groups  that  occupied  the  windows, 
the  balconies,  and  every  ledge  and  pinnacle  on 
which  a  human  being  could  maintain  a  footing.  ^ 

With  a  reverential  regard  to  the  solemn  service 
she  was  about  to  undertake,  her  Majesty  in  going 
to  St.  Paul's  had  her  carriage  closed — but  on  her 
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return  it  was  at  her  express  desire  opened.  Her 
condescension  was  most  gratefully  acknowledged 
by  the  populace — and  she  had  thereby  the  addi- 
tional gratification  of  observing  more  accurately 
the  unaffected  and  enthusiastic  joy  which  her  pre- 
sence every  where  inspired. — She  here  enjoyed 
one  of  the  greatest  of  all  human  consolations  to  a 
British  Queen — a  consolation  for  which  Kings  and 
Queens  may  sigh  in  vain,  unless  they  deserve  it — the 
proud  consciousness  of  possessing  the  love  and 
aifection  of  her  people,  and  of  never  having  done 
any  act  to  forfeit  their  esteem.  After  the  proces- 
sion had  passed,  the  assemblage  then  moved  qui- 
etly away,  as  quickly  as  multitudes  so  condensed 
could  get  from  their  several  places.  Every  indi- 
vidual appeared  to  derive  personal  distinction  and 
gratification  from  the  undisturbed  order  and  com- 
plete effect  with  which  the  highest  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  attachment  ever  paid  to  a  human  being 
was  paid  to  the  calumniated  and  persecuted,  but 
acquitted  and  triumphant,  Queen  Consort  of 
George  the  Fourth. 

It  is  a  pleasant  part  of  our  task,  in  recording 
the  assemblage  arid  dispersion  of  a  multitude,  such 
as  was  never  before  seen  in  this,  or  probably  in 
any  other  metropolis,  to  have  to  say  that  no  dis- 
order or  tumult  took  place.  With  the  exception 
of  the  private  depredations  of  the  pick-pockets, 
we  have  not  heard  of  any  violations  of  the  law, 
or  the  public  peace.  The  Lord-Mayor  very  wise- 
ly had  the  gates  of  the  City  shut  when  the  pro- 
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cession  had  passed  in,  so  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility that  the  people  within  Temple-bar  could  be 
exasperated,  even  if  Lord  Sidraouth  had  thought 
fit  to  display  his  vigour  on  the  occasion.  It  was  al- 
most incredible  that  no  accidents  should  have  hap- 
pened. 

Rising  superior  to  that  wretched  policy  of 
courts,  which  would  restrain  or  annihilate  the 
best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  her  Majesty  not 
only  felt  gratitude  for  the  warm  and  generous  at- 
tachment of  the  people  ; — but  what  is  very  rare 
in  those  of  her  rank,  she  lost  no  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  it, — and  the  following  Letter  was  ' 
received  by  Mr.  Pope,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  manage  the  cavalcade  which  accom- 
panied her  Majesty  to  St.  Paul's. 

"  Lower  Brook-street,  Thursday,  Nov.  80.  1820. 
"  Gentlemen,—  !  am  honoured  by  the  Queen's  com- 
mands to  convey  to  you  the  expression  of  her  Majesty's 
sincere  thanks,  for  the  attentions  which  she  received  from 
yofl,  and  all  the  gentlemen  who  composed  the  cavalcade 
which  attended  her  to  St.  Paul's  cathedral  yesterday. 

*'  Her  Majesty  is  anxious  that  the  sense  which  she  en- 
tertains of  these  attentions  should  be  made  known  to  you 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner ;  and  requests  that  you 
will  have  the  kindness  to  communicate  this  testimonial  of 
it  to  the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  who  so  obligingly  accom- 
panied her  on  that  occasion.     I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
(Signed)        «  R.  KEPPEL  CRAVEN,  Vice  Chan>* 
berlain." 
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At  the  same  time,  the  following  Letter  on  the 
vsubject  was  received  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 

"  Brandenburg-house,  Monday,  Dec.  4,  1820. 

"  My  Lord, — I  am  commanded  by  the  Queen  to  say, 
that  her  Majesty  would  feel  herself  deficient  in  gratitude 
if  she  omitted  to  testify  her  obligations  to  yourself  and 
the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  extraor- 
dinary attentions  which  you  paid  her  Majesty  on  her  late 
attendance  on  divine  service  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
The  Queen  was  in  the  highest  degree  gratified  by  the 
good  order  which  she  observed  amongst  a  greater  collec- 
tion of  persons  than  her  Majesty  had  ever  before  beheld, 
or  than  any  other  city  in  Europe  can  exhibit.  Her  Ma- 
jesty is  more  particularly  obliged  to  your  lordship,  for 
your  refusal  to  comply  with  the  suggestions  of  the  timid, 
or  to  yield  to  the  alarms  of  the  weak,  as  she  is  convinced 
that  the  people  are  too  sober  in  their  conduct,  and  too 
enlightened  in  their  sentiments,  to  need  the  addition  of 
military  interference  to  enforce  that  obedience  which  is 
due  to  constitutional  authority  and  lawful  power. 
"  1  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 

"  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

R.  K.  CRAVEN,   Vice-Chamberlain- 

?'  To  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London/' 

Her  Majesty  having  understood  that  a  young 
woman  of  the  name  of  Sarah  Price,  under  sen- 
tence of  death  for  uttering  forged  Bank  notes, 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  5th  instant,  felt 
greatly  affected  at  the  circumstance,  and  with  her 
accustomed  humanity  determined  on  writing  to 
the  King  imploring  his  clemency  on  her  behalf, — 
the  following -is  a  copy  of  her  Majesty's  letter. 
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"  Tbe  Queen  hat  heard,  with  pain,  that  a  female  is 
condemned  to  suffer  death  on  Tuesday,  for  the  offence  of 
passing  forged  Bank-notes.  Her  Majesty  cannot  refrain 
from  presuming  to  recommend  this  unfortunate  person  to 
the  mercy  of  the  King.  Her  Majesty  does  not  enter  into 
any  judicial  discussion  ;  but,  from  the  particular  nature 
of  this  offence,  and  the  very  peculiar  state  of  the  law  re- 
specting it,  she  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  earnest  ap- 
peal which  her  feelings  have  prompted  may  not  have 
been  made  in  vain. — Brandenburg-house,  Dec.  8." 

Lord  Sidmouth's  answer  was,  that  the  warrant 
for  the  execution  was  in  consequence  of  an  Or- 
der in  Council,  and  that  the  King  could  not  in- 
terfere. The  young  woman  suffered  the  dreadful 
sentence  of  the  law  on  the  day  fixed  for  that  pur- 
pose. , 

Innumerable  addresses  of  congratulation  on  her 
Majesty's  triumph,  continued  to  pour  in  for  seve- 
veral  successive  weeks,  and  on  these  occasions  the 
town  presented  scenes  of  gaiety  and  pageantry  that 
perhaps  were  never  exceeded ;  meetings  were  like- 
wise held  throughout  every  part  of  the  country, 
.for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  Parliament  to  re- 
store her  Majesty's  name  to  the  liturgy,  and  to  re- 
instate her  fully  in  her  just  rights  and  dignities, — 
these  matters  as  well  as  the  necessary  provision 
and  residence  suitable  to  her  Majesty's  rank,  were 
expected  to  become  the  first  subjects  that  would 
engage  the  attention  of  Parliament  on  its  ap- 
proaching meeting. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  the  day  to  which  it 
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had  been  prorogued,  parliament  assembled,  and 
was  opened  by  the  King*  in  person  ;  when  the  fol- 
lowing formed  a  part  of  his  Majesty's  speech  de- 
livered from  the  Throne. 

*'  The  separate  provision  which  was  made  for  the 
Queen,  as  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the  year  1814,  termi- 
nated with  the  demise  of  his  late  Majesty.  I  have  in  the 
mean  time,  directed  advances,  as  authorized  by  Law;  and 
it  will,  under  present  circumstances,  be  for  you  to  con- 
sider what  new  arrangements  should  be  made  on  this 
subject.*' 

In  the  Commons,  Lord  A.  HAMILTON  gave  no- 
tice that  on  Friday  the  26th  instant  he  should 
bring  forward  a  motion  relative  to  the  omission  of 
the  Queen's  name  in  the  Liturgy. 

Mr.  WETHERELL  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  the 
production  of  documents  relative  to  the  Liturgy, 
on  some  day  before  Friday,  which,  after  an 
amendment,  was  entered  for  the  following  day. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  in  alluding  to  the  general 
topics  of  his  Majesty's  speech,  took  occasion  to  as- 
sure the  house,  that  no  further  measures  of  a  hos- 
tile nature  were  intended  with  respect  to  her  Ma- 
jesty, but  that  the  projected  arrangement  noticed 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  meant  nothing  else 
than  a  suitable  provision,  the  specific  amount  of 
which  would  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  Parliament. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  giving  notice  that  it 
was  his  intention  on  Wednesday  se'nnight,  to  sub- 
mit a  proposition  to  the  house  for  a  suitable  pro- 
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vision  for  her  Majesty,  and  he  might  perhaps  as 
well  add,  that  this  would  be  the  only  proposition 
which  his  Majesty's  ministers  intended  to  bring 
forward  upon  this  anxious  and  painful  subject. 

WEDNESDAY,   Jan.   24. — Sir   W.   LEMON   pre- 
sented a  Petition    from  Truro,    expressing    the 
strongest  disapprobation  of  the  late  Bill,  and  pray- 
ing for  the  restoration  of  her  Majesty's  name  in  the 
Liturgy,  and  restitution  of  all  her  rights ;  for  due 
inquiry  into  the  late  proceedings,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect innocence,  and  to  punish  guilt.     Petitions  to 
a  similar  effect  were  presented  by  various  members 
from  Bridgewater,Northallerton,Beverley,  Stroud, 
Gateshead,  the  County  of  Wilts,  Great  Grimsby, 
Banff,  Aberdeen,  Annan,  Arbroath,  Devizes,  II- 
chester,  Axminster,  Honiton,  Sudbury,  and  from 
the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Commons  of  the 
City  of  London.     Similar  Petitions,  to  an  almost 
innumerable  extent,   were  presented  for   several 
days    following,    to    both    Houses,    by    various 
members,  the  whole  of  which  were  received,  and 
ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

On  Friday,  January  the  26th,  Lord  ARCHIBALD 
HAMILTON,  agreeable  to  notice  given,  rose  to  bring 
forward  his  important  motion,  to  place  her  Ma- 
jesty's name  in  the  Liturgy.  He  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  vast  multitude  of 
Petitions  presented  on  the  subject,  and  intreatei 
that  they  should  be  added  to  the  observations  he 
had  to  make,  on  a  topic  which  had  created  such  a 
ferment  in  the  public  mind.  He  did  not  wait  to 
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hear  the  public  opinion  when  he  heard  of  the  in- 
dignity offered  to  her  Majesty ;  it  became,  from 
that  moment,  his  determination  to  endeavour  to 
procure  redress  for  a  greatly  injured  and  insulted 
woman.     Last  session  a  motion,  substantially  the 
same  as  he  was  now  about  to  propose,  had  been 
made  by  him  ;  but  what  had  occurred  since,  ren- 
dered the  present  occasion  one  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated to   ensure  success,  (cheers.)     He   did   not 
think  it  possible  that  the  Queen  could  remain  in 
this  country  under  conditions  which  Ministers  in- 
tended to  propose;  namely,  the  making  a  mere 
provision   for    her — the   noble   lord   hoped    that 
Ministers  would  put  an  end  to  the  effusions  of  the 
press  on  both  sides,  by  adopting  the  measures  for 
which  the  people  so  loudly  called.  He  trusted  that  an 
end  would  be  put  to  the  revolutionary  measures  of  his 
Majesty's   Ministers,  (hear,  hear,)   by  Ministers 
themselves  ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  struggle  would 
be  avoided.     He  then  entered  into  a  statement  of 
her  Majesty's  situation,    before  her   name  was 
struck  out  of  the  Liturgy,  and,  after  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  House,  concluded  by  moving  the 
following  resolution :— "  That  the  Order  in  Council, 
dated  February  12, 1820,  in  which  the  name  of  her 
Majesty  Queen  Caroline,  Consort  of  this  Realm, 
was  directed  to  be  omitted  in  the  Liturgy,  appears 
to  this  House  to  be  a  measure  ill-advised  and  inex  - 
pedientr 

Mr.  F.  ROBINSON,  in  answer  to  Lord  A.  Hamil- 
ton,  stated  that    their   Majesties  had  long  beea 
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separated,  and  that  separation  had  been  sanctioned 
by  his  late  Majesty,  and  in  a  manner  recognised 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature.  It  was  material  to 
consider  that  ministers  had  shown  an  anxious 
desire  at  that  moment  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment by  which  her  Majesty  should  remain  abroad, 
(hear,  hear,  from  the  opposition,)  and  cease  to 
assume  the  style  and  title  of  Queen.  (Hear,  hear.) 
At  the  time  this  arrangement  was  proposed,,  mi- 
nisters had  reason  to  believe  that  this  proposition 
would  be  accepted.  If,  therefore,  with  the  pro- 
spect of  such  an  arrangement,  they  had  inserted 
her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  they  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  absurdity,  since  they  would 
have  'invested  her  with  that  style  and  title  which 
it  was  proposed  that  she  should  not  assume.  He 
moved  that  N  the  house  do  now  adjourn.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  original  resolution  and  the  amend- 
ment were  then  put  from  the  chair. 

Mr.  HOBHOUSE  said,  since  the  year  1546,  there 
had  not  been,  so  far  as  he  knew,  one  single  in- 
stance in  which  the  name  of  the  Queen  Consort 
had  been  omitted,  until  it  was  first  omitted  on  the 
present  occasion.  One  exception,  indeed,  there 
was ;  the  Queen  Consort  of  George  I.  That  Queen 
had  been  previously  unknown  to  this  country  as 
Princess  of  Wales.  She  had  also  been  divorced 
from  her  first  husband,  before  she  came  over  here 
to  be  Queen  of  England.  She  never  had  been 
prayed  for,  nor  had  she  kept  a  court  in  this 
country,  nor  was  she  ever  in  any  way  recognized, 
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either  by  the  laws  or  by  the  people  of  England. 
It  appeared  to  him  impossible  to  get  over  the 
words,  the  precise  expressions  of  the  statute  of  13 
and  14  Charles  II.,  commonly  called  the  statute 
of  uniformity.  He  then  called  on  the  moderate 
party  on  the  opposite  side  to  refer  to  their  vote  of 
last  session,  which  had  characterized  the  whole 
proceedings  against  her  Majesty,  "  as  derogatory 
from  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and  injurious 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.*'  (Hear.) 

Mr.  WETHERELL,  after  some  preliminary  obser- 
,vations  said,  it   was   truly  a  great  question,  in- 
volving, not  the  rights  of  the  present  Queen  Consort 
alone,  but  the  public  rights  and  privileges  of  all 
Queens  Consort  in  these  or  future  times — a  ques- 
tion not  upon  this  single  violation  alone,  not  on 
this  particular  species  facti,  but  the  general  tenure 
of  those  rights  and  privileges  recognized  by  the 
statute  and  constitutions  of  the  realm.     It  was,  in 
truth,  a  question  involving  this  important  consi- 
deration— whether  the  statute  and  constitutional 
law  of  the  land  has  vested  in  the  Privy  Council  of 
the  King  a  power  to  leave  out  or  to  insert  as  it 
chooses,  the  name  of  the  Queen  Consort — ,  whether, 
according  to  act  of  parliament,  such  act  was  or 
was  not  illegal.     That  it  would  be  a  mere  fallacy 
to  argue  this  case  on  those   individual  circum^ 
stances    which  might   seem   to  constitute  it  an 
isolated   and   particular  question;  they  were   to 
decide  upon  a  right  which  had  existed   for  300 
years,  ever  since  the  first  use  of  a  reformed  Liturgy, 
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whether  the  Queen  Consort  of  these  kingdoms  was 
to  be  exalted  or  degraded  at  their  mere  will   and 
pleasure  ?  (Cries  of  "  No,  no.5')     Presuming  not 
that  his  humble  labours  could  benefit  the  house — 
presuming  not  that  his  information  could  enlight- 
en honourable  gentlemen,  he  now  took  the  liberty 
of  accusing  his  Majesty's  ministers  of  having  made 
an  order,  upon   the   12th  of  April  last,  which 
\vfcs  grossly  illegal.     (Continued  cheering.)     The 
learned  gentleman  then  traced  the  history  of  the 
Liturgy,  and  said,  allowing  the  King,  therefore, 
to  be  the  head  of  the  church,  the  next  question 
was,   whether  acts  of  parliament  passed  subse- 
quently to  the  reformation  had  not  curtailed  them. 
He  continued  a  most  luminous  argument  through 
great  length,  and  read  the  25th  clause  of  the  Act 
of  Uniformity.     If,  at  his  accession,  any  indivi- 
dual was  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  consort 
of  George  I.,  it  was  the  duchess  of  Kendal,  to 
whom  he  was  married,  and  not  the  princess  of 
Zell.     Looking  then  at  this  most  wretched  rag  of 
a  precedent,  who  was  it,  he  asked,  that  under- 
stood the  history  of  his  country,  or  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  common  sense,  could  attempt  to 
support  by  it   the  measure  which  his  Majesty's 
monarchial  ministers  had   adopted?     He  would 
maintain  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  attempt 
to  rely  upon  such  a  case.     The  rights  of  the  Queen 
were  hers,  not  as  attached  to  her  person,  but  to 
her  political  character.     By  the  common  law,  she 
had  in   this  character  privileges  equivalent  with 
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those  of  the  king.  Jbhe  had  ateo  considerable  pa- 
tronage, and  a  right  to  exact  from  all  subjects  the 
same  homage  that  was  paid  to  the  King  himself. 
These  privileges  were  hers  immutably  and  indelibly. 
They  were  not  in  the  power  of  the  King  to  give  or 
to  take  away.  (The  cheering  which  followed  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  was  as 
loud,  and  continued  as  long,  as  we  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  in  parliament.) 

Dr.  DODSON  ran  over  the  history  of  the  preroga- 
tive exercised  over  the  Liturgy  by  the  different  so- 
vereigns of  England  since  the  reformation,  con- 
tending that  the  King  had  greater  power  to  alter 
and  omit  than  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last  was  disposed  to  allow.  Whole  forms  of 
prayer  were  frequently  prescribed,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  last  King's  malady. 

Mr.  MARTIN  (of  Galway)  said  a  few  words  out 
of  order,  and  Sir  J.  Newport  reviewed  the  case. 

sThe  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  after  sifting  the  de- 
bate, stated,  that  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Mary, 
not  a  Queen  Consort  but  a  Queen  Regnant  had 
been  in  that  situation  ;  during  that  reign  the  King 
was  prayed  for,  and  the  Queen,  though  Queen 
Regnant,  was  not.  (Hear,  from  the  opposition.) 
In  the  reign  of  Geo.  II.  the  name  of  Frederick 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  struck  out  of  the  form 
of  prayer.  In  the  commencement  of  the  late 
reign  the  same  measure  had  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  There  was 
nothing  religious  in  the  question. 
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Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH  said  that  it  was  an  opi- 
nion which  he  had  formed  after  much  deliberation, 
and  an  opinion  which  he  would  carry  to  his  grave 
with  him,  that  the  exclusion  of  her  Majesty's  name 
from  the  Liturgy  was  a  violation  of  the  written 
and  Gommon  law  of  the  land,  of  the  rights  of  the 
royal  family,  and  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  constitution.  He  went  over  the  whole  prin- 
ciples and  facts  of  the  measure,  in  answer  to  the 
Attorney-General. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  spoke  at  considerable 
length.  He  entered  into  an  elaborate  argument 
on  the  law  of  the  case.  He  contended  that 
as  the  law  stood  at  present,  and  has  stood  since 
the  Reformation,  the  King  and  his  Council  had  a 
right  to  omit  or  insert  what  names  they  chose  in 
the  Liturgy.  He  pronounced  a  splendid  panegyric 
on  the  present  government,  and  concluded  by  sta- 
ting that  no  man  could  vote  for  such  a  motion 
without  a  direct  insult  to  the  monarchy  itstlf. 
(Loud  cries  of "  Order,  and  take  the  words  down.") 

Lord  MILTON  spoke  to  order. 

The  SOLICITOR-GENERAL  explained. 

The  SPEAKER  drew  a  distinction  between  an  ef- 
fect prospecti vely  imputed  to  be  the  result  of  a  mo- 
tion, and  a  motive  ascribed  to  an  individual. 

Mr.  SCARLETT  contrasted  the  boasted  promise 
of  ministers  to  meet  this  motion  with  their  present 
attempt  to  fly  from  it  by  an  adjournment,  and 
went  over  the  ground  with  little  variety. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  denied-  that   his    Majesty's 
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ministers  had  a  right  to  feel  their  conduct  com- 
mitted, whether  those  charges  turned  out  to  be 
true  or  false.  All  they  had  to  do  was,  to  take 
care  that  proceedings  were  not  instituted  against 
her  Majesty  on  light  or  frivolous  grounds  ;  and 
this  they  had  conscientiously  done.  He  believed 
every  unprejudiced  man  would  allow,  that  admi- 
nistration had  acted  a  more  pure  and  disinterested 
part  on  this  occasion  than  their  opponents  had 
done.  (Hear.)  The  present  motion  was  intro- 
duced in  the  hope  of  securing  the  votes  of  certain 
individuals,  who  on  former  occasions  had  ex- 
pressed doubtful  opinions.  If  they  meant  to  do 
justice  to  the  country  or  the  Queen,  they  would 
have  acted  differently;  but  he  would  maintain 
that  they  were  sacrificing  the  Queen  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  down  the  government  that  at  present 
existed.  (Hear  and  laughter.)  In  the  motion  the 
words  "ill-advised  and  inexpedient"  were  used 
with  reference  to  what  took  place  12  months  ago, 
and  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  present  circum- 
stances ;  he  should  wish  to  know  on  what  princi- 
ples after  such  an  advantage  was  gained  for  the 
Queen,  she  could  be  excluded  from  the  coronation 
(hear,)  and  all  those  privileges  of  grace  and  favour, 
which,  in  happier  times,  it  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  the  King  to  have  afforded  her  ?  (Cheers 
from  the  opposition,  re-echoed  by  the  ministerial 
benches.)  Had  not  the  gentlemen  opposite,  he 
would  ask,  placed  her  conduct  under  the  investi- 
gation of  four  commissioners,  without  informing 
her  of  the  existence  of  such  a  tribunal,  much  less 
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of  the  serious  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  her  ?  Had  not  the  secret  tribunal  even 
closed  its  proceedings  without  ever  hearing  a  word 
of  defence  from  her  until  they  brought  her  up  to 
receive  judgment  from  her  King  and  father  ? — 
and  upon  mere  idle  rumours  of  occurrences  abroad, 
deprived  a  valuable  member  of  the  royal  family  of 
that  revenue,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  live 
in  his  native  country. — Under  the  same  circum- 
stances he  would,  with  his  eyes  open,  and  with 
the  experience  which  he  now  had  of  the  past, 
pursue  exactly  the  same  line  of  conduct.  The 
Queen  was  in  the  situation  of  a  person  technically 
innocent,  and  she  was  in  as  full  possession  of  her 
rights  as  if  no  stain  had  ever  been  cast  upon  her 
character,  but  not  to  enjoy  those  honours  which  had 
been  granted  to  her  predecessors  as  matters  of 
grace,  favour,  and  consideration.  He  could 
honour  her  as  little  in  a  political  as  he  could  in  a 
moral  point  of  view.  The  country  was  now,  thank 
God,  coming  to  its  senses,  (hear,)  and  the  efforts 
of  that  party  which  had  hitherto  so  distracted  the 
country  would  soon  expire,  if  parliament  main- 
tained its  present  firm  tone  of  determination. 
Ministers  had  never  lost  an  opportunity  by  their 
best  exertions  to  promote  the  interests,  and  wel- 
fare of  the  empire.  (Hear. ) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said,  that  he  should  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  debate  but  for  some  expressions  in 
the  speech  of  the  noble  lord,  the  whole  of  which 
was  calculated  to  give  new  life  to  the  agitations  it* 
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the  country,  and  seemed  to  have  for  its  object  to 
place  the  royal  parties  in  this  painful  discussion  in 
interminable  opposition.  If  the  house  would  allow 
he  could  show  how  many  of  the  members  who 
composed  the  majority,  owed  their  places,  their 
patronage,  their  honours,  and  their  revenues,  to 
the  patrons  of  the  bill : 

The  SPEAKER  here  interposed. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  continued,— The  noble  lord  with 
an  ingenuity  in  which  few  would  be  proud  to  be 
his  rival,  well  knew  how  to  heap  together  a  few 
adjectives  and  sounding  epithets,  and  thus  to  com- 
pound sentences  difficult  of  comprehension,  but  as 
far  as  it  was  intelligible,  calculated  to  fill  the  ear 
and  to  delude  the  mind  ;  after  reviewing  the  his- 
tory of  the  Queen  and  the  change  now  taken 
place,  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  concluded 
a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  speech,  which  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  report,  even  in  the  out 
line,  by  calling  on  the  house  to  restore  the 
Queen  to  all  her  rights,  as  they  valued  justice 
and  the  safety  of  the  country ;  for  if  she  was 
not  treated  now  as  if  she  had  never  been  tried, 
there  was  no  justice,  no  security,  in  the  land.  That 
question  the  Queen  could  never  give  up,  and  the 
people  would  never  give  it  up. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Alderman  Hey- 
gate  who  supported  ministers,  Lord  A.  Hamilton 
replied. 

s  $  s 
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The  house  then  divided : — 

For  the  amendment 310 

Against  it 209 

Majority  against  the  original  motion  .  .101 

Great  interest  was  excited  by  Lord  Castlereagh's 
intended  motion  of  the  31st.-— the  gallery  of  the 
House  was  opened  about  one  o'clock,  and  before 
two  was  completely  filled.  After  that  hour,  the 
crush  at  the  side  door  was  very  great,  and  indeed 
so  much  so,  that  several  gentlemen  who  were 
standing  near  them,  were  forced  down  into  the 
front  row  of  the  gallery.  Several  squables,  some 
of  them  ending  in  an  exchange  of  blows,  occurred 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  pressure. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  having  moved  the  order  of 
the  day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  that  part  of  the  King's  Speech  that  re- 
lated to  a  provision  for  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  rose,  and  said,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived her  Majesty's  commands  to  present  the  fol- 
lowing message : 

"  CAROLINE  R. — The  Queen,  having  learned  that  tbe 
House  of  Commons  has  appointed  this  day  for  taking- 
into  consideration  that  part  of  the  King's  most  gracious 
speec}i  which  relates  to  her,  deems  it  necessary  to  declare, 
that  she  is  duly  sensible  of  his  Majesty's  condescension 
in  recommending  an  arrangement  respecting  her  to  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  She  is  aware  that  this  recbm_ 
mendation  must  be  understood  as  referring-  to  a  provision 
for  the  support  of  heir  estate  and  dignity;  and  from  what 
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has  lately  passed,  she  is  apprehensive  that  such  a  pro- 
vision may  be  unaccompanied  by  the  possession  of  her 
rights  and  privileges  in  the  ample  measure  wherein  for- 
mer Queens  Consort,  her  Royal  Predecessors,  have  been 
wont  in  times  past  to  enjoy  them. 

"  It  is  far  from  the  Queen's  inclination  needlessly  to 
throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  settlement  which  she  de- 
sires iji  common  with  the  whole  country,  and  which  she 
feels  persuaded  the  best  interests  of  all  parties  equally 
require ;  and  being  most  anxious  to  avoid  every  thing 
that  might  create  irritation,  she  cautiously  abstains  from 
any  observation  upon  the  unexampled  predicament  in 
which  she  is  placed,  but  she  feels  it  due  to  the  House 
and  to  herself  respectfully  to  declare,  that  she  perseveres 
in  the  resolution  of  declining  any  arrangement  while  her 
name  continues  to  be  excluded  from  the  Liturgy. 
"  Brandenburg-house,  Jan.  31,  1821." 

The  reading  of  this  message  was  followed  by 
continued  cheers. 

Lord  CASTLE  REACH  moved,  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair;  and  the  question  having  been 
put, 

Mr.  WESTERN  opposed  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that  a  general  restoration  of  the  Queen's 
rights  should  be  made  to  her  before  any  pecuni- 
ary settlement ;  he  should  therefore  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  disclaimed  any  intention  of 
throwing  out  any  unmanly  insinuations   against 
the  Queen.    (Hear,  hear.)    He  assured  the  House 
that  his  Majesty,  from  the  commencement  of  this 
unfortunate  proceeding,  had  never  wished  to  inflict 
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on  that  illustrious  individual  any  severity  (laughter, 
and  cheers  from  the  Opposition)  as  to  pecuniary 
matters*  Formerly  a  message  had  beeen  sent  from 
the  Queen,  stating  that  she  would  not  accept  of 
any  grant  unless  it  were  sanctioned  by  Parliament. 
Her  Majesty  seemed,  however,  to  overlook  that 
she  must  receive  the  grant  from  the  Crown,  if  she 
received  it  at  all ;  and  here  she  was  travelling  into 
one  of  those  unconstitutional  errors  that  pervaded 
the  whole  tenor  of  her  conduct,  and  led  her  to 
claim  the  right  of  dividing  with  the  Monarch  the 
allegiance  of  the  subjects  of  this  country  ;  (hear, 
hear,)  and  grievous  was  it  to  find  that  there  were 
men  in  that  House  so  desperate  as  to  countenance 
such  a  claim.  (Hear,  hear.) — (Here  his  Lordship 
was  called  to  order  and  an  explanation  took  place.) 
Having  continued,  he  said  the  proceedings  of  the 
honourable  gentlemen  only  showed  that  they  were 
contending  for  power,  however  they  might  affect 
to  represent  that  their  object  was  to  obtain  justice 
for  her  Majesty.  From  the  very  manner  in  which 
all  their  motions  on  the  subject  had  been  brought 
forward,  and  all  their  discussions  conducted,  it 
was  obvious  to  any  person  with  half  an  idea,  that 
they  originated  in  the  desire  of  power. 

Mr.  TiERNEtr  rose  to  order.  He  submitted  that 
it  could  not  be  orderly  in  the  noble  lord  to  say, 
that  all  the  motions  made  by  honourable  mem- 
bers on  that  (the  opposition)  side  of  the  House  ori- 
ginated in  the  desire  of  power. 
<  The  SPEAKER,  said,  that  certainly  the  imputation 
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not  orderly.  Expecting  the  noble  lord  to  re- 
vert to  another  topic  to  which  he  had  alluded  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  he  had  abstained 
from  interrupting  the  disorderly  expressions. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  had  not  intended  to  say  a 
single  word  that  should  offend  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman,  (Mr.  Tierney)  or  any  other  mem- 
ber, but  perhaps  his  warmth  had  carried  him  too 
far  on  that  point. 

Mr.   TIERNEY  said,  if  the  noble  lord  meant  to 
insinuate  that  power,  and  power  only,  was  the  ob- 
ject of  himself  (Mr.  Tierney)  and  his  honourable 
friends  around  him,  and  that  they  would  consent 
to  accept  power  on  the  same  terms  as  those  on 
which  his  Lordship  held  it,  he  threw  back  that 
imputation  in  the  teeth  of  the  noble  lord,    and 
could  tell  him  that  he  would  rather  die   on   a 
dunghill  than  sanction  such  acts  as  they  had  seen 
performed  there.     (Immense  cheering.)     He  was 
bound  to  apologize  to  the  House  while  he  re- 
sisted the  attacks  of  the  noble  lord,  and  to  make 
good  allowances  for  his  lordship's   warmth.     "  I 
(continued  Mr.  Tierney)  may  be  warm,  as  he  in- 
sists that  I  am,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  of- 
fice ;  but  of  this  1  am  sure,  that  he  is  very  warm 
on  the  slightest  prospect  of  going  out."     (Hear, 
hear,  and  much  laughter.)     There  was,  however, 
nothing  extraordinary  in  the  conduct  of  the  noble 
lord.     *'  But,"  said    the    noble  lord,    "   do    you 
suppose  to-day,  that  I  am  so  unmanly  as  to  throw 
out  any  insinuations  against  the  Queen  r"     What 
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the  noble  lord  might  be  at  the  present  moment,  lie 
(Mr.  Tierney)  did  not  know:  but  he  should  say 
that  his  lordship  did  not  act  as  if  he  were  inca- 
pable of  throwing   out   unmanly  insinuations. — 
(Cheers.) — If,  indeed,  he  were  required  to  state 
what  was  the  most   unmanly  attack   ever  aimed 
against  a  defenceless  woman,  he  should  say  that  the 
latter  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  on  Friday 
night  was  of  all  others  the  most  unmanly.     (Con- 
tinued cheering.)     He  did  not  hear  the  first  part 
of  that  speech,  because  he  had  been  prevented  by 
indisposition ;  but  the   conclusion  was  of  a  cha^ 
racter  which  could  little  warrant  the  disclaiming 
assertions  of  the  noble  lord.     With  respect  to  the 
Message  of  the  Queen,  he  was  not  called  to  defend 
it,  but  what  did  it  say?     The  purport  was  this: — • 
"  I  have  heard  that  you  are  about  to  take  my  case 
into  consideration ;  but  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
trouble  yourselves  at  present  upon  the  subject  of 
any  pecuniary  allowance,  because  I  owe  it  to  my 
character,  after  all  that  has  passed,  to  tell  you 
that  I  cannot  take  your  money  unless  you  absolve 
that  character."     (Loud  and  repeated  cheering.) 
"  This,"  said  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  "  is 
what  she  says,  and  I  like  her  spirit  for  it."     (Loud 
and  repeated  cheering.)     But  the  noble  lord  went 
on  to  say,  and  to  speak  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  matter 
of  forbearance,  that  no  new  proceedings  were  in- 
tended against  the  Queen.     What   then  ?     This 
persecuting  system  was  not  to  be  put  in  action 
again.     And  why  not?     He  (Mr.  Tierney)  would 
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tell  the  House.  Because  the  noble  lord  dared 
not  (Cheers.)  Well,  then!  New  proceedings 
were  to  be  abstained  from.  "  But/'  argued  the 
noble  lord,  "  I  have  a  right  to  rip  up  every  thing 
which  has  passed — I  have  a  right  to  reflect  upon 
her  character  by  referring  to  every  mean,  and  base, 
and  cowardly  artifice,  which  has  been  at  any  time 
used  to  impeach  it."  (Hear,  hear.)  The  noble 
lord  told  them,  in  order  to  justify  his  aspersions  on 
the  Queen — 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH — I  threw  out  no  aspersions 
against  the  Queen. 

Mr.   TIERNEY. — What!    Did   the   noble  lord 
mean  to  say  that  the  omission  of  her  name  was  no 
aspersion  to  her  character?     Was  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  treated  the  proceedings  and  their 
result  no  aspersion?  Or  did  the  noble  lord  think, 
to  advert  to  another  part  of  his  speech,  that  the 
course  he  was  adopting  was  of  a  nature  to  tran- 
quillize the  public  mind?  floud  cheers.)      The 
noble  lord  seemed  to  think  that  50,0001.  a  year 
was  a  salvo  for  every  thing :  but  he  was  mistaken 
in  his  estimate,  both  of  her  character  and  of  public 
opinion.     "I  do  honour  her  Majesty,''  continued 
the  right  honourable  gentleman,  "  for  her  message 
of  this  day,  because  it  does  show,  what  persons  in 
office  are  not  accustomed  to  show,  that  she  prefers 
a  fair  character  to  every  other  earthly  consi- 
deration/'    (cheers.)     The  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  seemed  to  challenge  a  fresh  motion,  and  a 
fresh  motion  he  should  have,  (hear,  hear,)  another 
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motion  he  must  have ; — the  whole  country  called 
for  another  motion — to  restore  her  Majesty's  name 
to  the  Liturgy.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  noble 
lord  smiling.  It  might  be  a  great  triumph  for 
him  ;  but  for  God's  sake  let  him  consider  that  the 
people  were  not  now  as  they  were  fifty  years  ago. 
What  might  have  been  very  fitting  to  be  done 
then,  would  be  dangerous  to  be  done  now ;  let 
him  remember  that  what  he  called  the  lower 
classes  of  the  country,  (this  was  a  term  the  noble 
lord  was  very  fond  of,  but  he,  Mr.  Tierney,  used 
it  with  no  invidious  meaning,)  were  now  well 
educated ;  that  they  were  capable  of  giving  a 
judgment  on  passing  events;  but  this  did  not 
show  but  that  that  judgment  might  be  a  good 
deal  warped  by  temporary  circumstances.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Mr.  Tierney  concluded  by  saying  that  his 
firm  conviction  was,  that  the  name  of  her  Ma- 
jesty would  be  restored,  (loud  cheers) — that  every 
effort  of  the  noble  lord  to  prevent  it  would  be 
fruitless — and  that  were  he  (Mr.  Tierney)  at  that 
moment  to  quit  the  House,  leaving  the  657  other 
members  prepared  to  support  the  noble  lord, 
his  opinion  would  remain  unaltered,  convinced  as 
he  was  that  the  public  mind  was  entirely  disposed 
to  effect  that  restoration.  (The  right  honourable 
gentleman  sat  down  amidst  immense  cheering.) 

Mr.  WESTERN  having  withdrawn  his  motion, 
the  House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply, 
when, 
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Lord  CASTLEREAGH  proposed  a  resolution  that 
there  be  granted  to  her  Majesty  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing 50,0001.  a  year  for  her  life. 

Mr.  H.  SUMNER  said,  that  to  his  mind  there 
never  had  been  a  clearer  case  of  adulterous  in- 
tercourse than  in  that  proved  against  the  Queen. 
(Loud  groans.)  In  his  opinion,  her  Majesty  should 
have  given  some  account  of  the  sums  she  had 
already  received.  He  had  heard  not  only  from 
public  rumour,  but  from  authority  to  which  some 
respect  was  due,  that  the  Queen  had  not  paid  at 
single  private  bill  since  she  had  been  in  England. 
There  was  not  a  tradesman  paid.  (Groans.)  The 
House  ought  to  know  how  the  money  had  been 
disposed  of.  If  it  had  not  been  paid  to  those  who 
were  entitled  to  it,  perhaps  it  had  been  paid  td 
prompt  all  the  line  processions  which  had  dis- 
quieted the  country ;  or  to  the  press,  which  in- 
stilled its  daily  poison  into  the  ears  of  the  whole 
community.  Giving  to  the  Queen  all  the  benefit 
of  an  acquittal,  he  thought  20,0001  a  year,  an 
ample  income  for  a  woman  who  had  been  twelve 
years  separated  from  her  husband;  but  he  would 
go  further.  The  honourable  member  then  moved, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion,  that  an 
income  of  30,0001.  per  year  should  be  granted  to 
her  Majesty. 

Dr.  LUSHINGTON  said,  the  member  for  Surrey 
was  the  first  man  who  had  presumed  and  dared 
to  utter  in  his  place,  as  a  member  of  Parliament, 
that  the  Queen  was  proved  to  have  been  guilty  of 


adultery,  (Hear,  hear.)  The  honourable  and 
learned  member  then  adverted  to  what  had  been 
said  by  Mr.  H.  Sumner  as  to  the  expenses  of  the 
Queen.  Since  her  Majesty  had  been  in  this 
country,  she  had  received  at  the  rate  of  35,0001.  a 
year,  and  not  a  shilling  more.  Large  advances 
had  been  spoken  of;  but  the  honourable  and 
learned  Member  would  tell  the  House,  that  he,  at 
the  time  of  her  Majesty's  first  arrival  in  England, 
had  had  occasion  to  apply  for  an  advance  to  her  of 
5,0001. ;  and  that  that  advance  of  5,0001.  had  been 
refused.  It  had  been  refused,  though  wanted  for 
matters  of  absolute  necessity ;  and  her  Majesty 
had,  for  a  time,  been  obliged  to  receive  credit. 
Because,  forsooth,  some  one  had  told  him,  that 
her  Majesty  had  not  paid  a  certain  bill,  all  the 
rest  of  the  money  which  she  had  received,  had 
been  disbursed  in  paying  .the  press,  in  bribery, 
and  in  disseminating  seditious  and  treasonable 
publications.  (Cheers.)  Another  demonstration 
that,  with  this  honourable  gentleman,  accusation 
was  tantamount  to  proof,  and  impeachment  to 
conviction.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Alderman  WOOD  trusted  that  there  was  not 
a  single  member  in  the  House  who  would  rashly 
give  credit  to  the  charges  which  the  honourable 
member  for  Surrey  had  so  boldly  urged  against 
her  Majesty,  and  all  of  which  he  (Mr.  WoodJ 
asserted  to  be  destitute  of  foundation.  (Cheers.) 
He  called  upon  that  honourable  member  to  come 
forward,  and  to  mention  any  one  bill  of  her  Ma- 
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jesty'*  that  was  unpaid.  (Hear.)  The  honour- 
able member  had  stated  that  none  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's bills  were  paid  ;  and  that  the  money  which 
she  had  received  to  pay  them  had  been  expended 
in  promoting  the  most  wicked  purposes.  Now,  if 
the  House  were  to  call  for  an  account  of  every 
farthing  expended  by  her  Majesty,  he  would  un- 
dertake to  say  that  they  would  find  it  expended  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  give  universal  satis- 
faction. (Cheers.)  The  bills  of  all  her  trades- 
men were  paid  monthly.  (Hear.)  It  was  true, 
that  such  had  not  been  the  case  immediately  after 
her  arrival.  The  expenses  of  her  journey  had 
made  her  in  want  of  money;  and  her  first  quarter's 
allowance  was  in  great  part  consumed  in  defray- 
ing them.  (Hear,  hear.)  As  the  honourable 
member  was  so  much  in  the  secret  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's expenditure,  (hear,)  he  must  know  that  she 
had  not  received  a  farthing  of  her  allowance  for 
the  last  quarter ;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  she 
had  discharged  every  claim  outstanding  against 
her,  (hear,  hear,)  by  means  of  the  assistance  af- 
forded her  by  a  banker.  The  honourable  member, 
he  expected,  would  not  be  prepared  to  prove  the 
charges  which  he  had  exhibited  against  her  Ma- 
jesty; but  if  he  could  state  one  single  bill  that 
was  unpaid,  it  was  now  his  duty  to  do  so.  (Hear, 
from  all  sides.)  The  honourable  member  had 
stated  that  he  was  very  anxious  to  be  a  peace 
maker,  but  he  (Alderman  Wood)  left  it  to  the 
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House  to  decide  how  far  his  present  conduct  was 
calculated  to  make  him  so.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  H.  SUMNER  informed  the  House  that  the 
charges  which  he  had  urged  against  her  Majesty 
rested  upon  mere  hearsay.  (Loud  cries  of  hear, 
accompanied  with  symptoms  of  surprise  from  the 
Opposition  benches.)  He  had  heard  them  pretty 
generally  rumoured.  (Cheers  continued.)  As  the 
worthy  Alderman  was  not  an  accredited  agent  of 
her  Majesty  he  would  continue  to  maintain  the 
charges  which  he  had  made  against  every  one  of 
his  (Alderman  Wood's)  unsupported  assertions. 

Mr.  S.  WORTLEY  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Surrey  had  brought  forward  such 
charges  as  he  had  done  on  no  better  authority 
than  mere  rumour. 

The  conversation  then  ended. — Mr.  Sumner's 
motion  was  rejected  without  a  division,  and  the 
original  proposition  agreed  to. 

On  Thursday,  February  1,  Petitions,  praying  the 
restoration  of  her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy, 
were  presented,  from  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  W.  Dun- 
4as;  from  Dalkeith,  by  Mr.  Kennedy;  from 
Northampton,  by  Sir  G.  Robinson  ;  from  Shepton- 
Mallett,  by  Mr.  Dickinson ;  from  Whitehorn,  by 
Lord  A.  Hamilton ;  from  the  county  of  Nor- 
thumberland, by  Mr.  Beaumont ;  and  from  Leo- 
minster,  by  Mr.  -R.  Price. 

Mr.  LAMBTON  presented  a  Petition  to  the  same 
effect  from  the  clergy,  freeholders,  and  inhabitant* 
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of  the  town  of  Yarm.  The  honourable  member 
was  proceeding  to  offer  some  remarks  in  further- 
ance of  the  object  of  the  petition,  when  he  was 
interrupted  by  the  loud  conversation  of  some  gen- 
tlemen on  the  Ministerial  benches.  After  express- 
ing a  wish  that  they  would  be  silent  for  a  short 
time,  he  informed  them  that  he  did  not  do  so  from 
any  expectation  that  the  sentiments  he  was  going 
to  read  would  make  any  impression  on  their  minds, 
but  from  a  wish  to  ensure  publicity  to  the  prayers 
of  the  petitioners.  The  gentleman  who  had  put 
the  petition  into  his  hands  had  informed  him  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  postmaster,  and  one  or 
two  individuals  who  lived  upon  the  taxes,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  had  concurred  in  the 
object  of  the  petition  ;  and  he  was  informed,  that 
if  time  had  been  allowed,  every  inhabitant  of  the 
town  would  have  signed  it,  with  the  exceptions 
which  he  had  before  made. 

PROVISION  FOR  THE  QUEEN. 

Lord  CASTLEREAGH  moved  that  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Provision  for  her  Majesty 
should  be  brought  up. 

On  the  question  being  put, 

Mr.  HOLME  SUMNER  said  that,  in  pursuance  of 
what  had  fallen  from  him  last  night,  he  should 
now  propose  that  the  sum  of  30,0001.  be  inserted 
in  the  resolution  instead  of  50,0001.  He  should 
not  go  into  any  line  of  argument  upon  the  subject; 
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but,  in  the  first  instance,  with  regard  to  the  admo- 
nition he  received  last  night  from  an  honourable 
member,  he  could  only  say,  that  he  always  rose 
to  spesk  under  the  impression  of  feelings  not 
easily  controlled,  and  he  sometimes  was  hastily 
led  by  them  into  the  use  of  expressions  not  alto- 
gether consistent  with  his  more  deliberate  senti- 
ments. (Hear,  hear.)  With  respect,  however,  to 
the  guilt  of  her  Majesty,  nothing  could  ever  shake 
his  conviction  of  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  BROUGHAM  said  it  was  nothing  to  him 
whether  the  House  voted  50,000,  30,000,  or 
10,0001.  The  Queen  utterly  refused  all  sums  ;  she 
would  take  no  money  as  she  was  at  present  cir- 
cumstanced, and  he  had  therefore  nothing  to  do 
with  the  present  grant. — Whatever  vote  the  House 
might  come  to  in  its  bountiful  liberality,  regarding 
a  provision  for  the  Queen,  was  to  her  Majesty  and 
her  legal  advisers  absolutely  nugatory.  (Hear.) 
He  however  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  it  was 
fit4hat  he  (Mr.  Simmer)  should  go  on,  night  after 
night,  stating  his  conviction  of  guilt  on  detached 
parts  of  the  evidence  in  the  Queen's  case,  when  the 
whole  of  that  evidence  had  failed  of  producing 
any  effect  but  an  acquittal  in  another  place  ? — 
(Cheers.)  He  was  therefore  induced  to  say,  that 
if  any  further  allusions  of  the  same  kind  were 
maue — if  he  heard  members,  one  after  another, 
get  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  singling 
out  particular  parts  of  the  testimony,  declare  their 
opinion  as  (o  the  whole,  it  would  be  impossible 
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that  tlie  matter  should  rest  there.  (Hear.)  Either 
the  Queen  was  guilty  or  not  guilty — either  she  had 
been  acquitted,  or  she  had  not  been  acquitted.  If 
she  had  been  acquitted,  no  man  had  a  right  to 
renew  these  unfounded  assertions  of  crime.  If 
she  had  not  been  acquitted,  in  God's  name,  let  her 
new  accusers  come  forward  at  once.  (Hear.)  — 
Let  them  manfully  stand  forth  and  produce  their 
re-digested  case  ;  the  Queen  asked  for  justice — she 
had  a  right  to  demand  it — and  she  required  no 
more.  If  the  country  had  not  already  seen  enough 
of  these  disgraceful  proceedings,  let  them  be  re- 
vived with  new  infamy  in  the  composition,  and 
new  rancour  in  the  prosecution.  (Bear.) 

Sir  THOMAS  LETHBRIDGE  said,  that  from  the  evi- 
dence taken  elsewhere,  and  from  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  the  case,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Queen 
was  guilty  of  the  charges  brought  against  her. — 
(Cheers  from  the  Ministerial,  and  returned  from  the 
Opposition  benches.)  Neither  the  taunts  of  power 
within,  nor  the  clamour  of  the  people  without 
doors,  should  deter  him  from  so  asserting.  (Hear, 
hear.) — He  apologized  if  he  went  one  step  beyond 
ihoderation.  (Hear,  and  laughter.)  He  had  heard 
Ithat  Bergami  lived  in  a  most  splendid  manner 
Jin  Paris  ;  and  as  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  man- 

ter  in  which  the  money  might  be  disposed  of,  he 

ihould  vote  for  the  smaller  sum. 

Mr.  CURWEN  said,  the  Hon.  Baronet  had  heard 
something  out  of  doors,  and  this  was  enough  in 
his  view  to  warrant  a  fresh  stigma  upon  the  cha- 
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meter  of  her  Majesty.  Grievously  bard  indeed  it 
was,  but  nothing  more  than  her  Majesty  for  years 
had  had  to  complain  of.  Scandalous  stories  of  all 
descriptions,  invented  for  the  basest  purposes,  and 
eomipg  in  no  tangible  shape  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
grapple  with  them,  had  in  truth  formed  the  whole 
ground  of  the  trial,  from  which  she  had  so  lately 
escaped.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  WESTERN  contended,  that  if,  after  what 
had  passed,  any  man  were  allowed  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  rise  and  say  that  the  Queen  was 
guilty,  it  was  a  place  where  every  principle  of  law 
and  justice  was  disregarded. 

Mr.  Alderman  WOOD  wished  to  put  one  question 
to  the  Honourable  member  for  Surrey,  (Mr.  Sum- 
ner)  as  he  had  given  the  honourable  member  last 
night  an  invitation  to  bring  down  any  claims  that 
he  could  discover  against  her  Majesty  ;  he  would 
ask  the  Hon.  Gentleman  if  he  had  now  any  such 
claim  in  his  possession.  (Hear.) 

The  worthy  Alderman  sat  down  in  expectation 
of  a  reply,  and  another  Member  was  about  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  but, 

Mr.  Alderman  WOOD  begged  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  proceed,  since  the  honourable  member 
for  Surry  was  mute.  (A  laugh)  They  had  to- 
night been  favoured  with  another  similar  hearsay 
from  the  member  for  Somerset,  respecting  great 
sums  of  money  alleged  to  have  been  lavished  on 
an  individual  whom  the  honourable  Baronet  de- 
signated "  that  ignoble  courier."  He  hoped  the 
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honourable  Baronet  would  be  prepared  to  bring 
down  to-morrow  the  vouchers  for  the  truth  of  his 
assertion.    (Hear.)    He  challenged  the  honourable 
baronet  in  the  face  of  Parliament,  to  show  that 
one  single  farthing  of  the  public  money  had  been 
misapplied  in  the  manner  he  had  alleged.  (Cheers.) 
Mr.  BROUGHAM  could  distinctly  state,   that  it 
was  solely  by  his  directions,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  learned  colleague,  that  Bergami  had  been 
brought  to  Paris.     That  person  being  resident  on 
his  farm  in  Italy,  was  brought  to  Paris  in  order  to 
be  in  readiness  in  case  the  Bill  should  have  come 
down  to  that  House,  and  her  Majesty's  Counsel 
should  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  him  as  a 
witness.     That  he  asserted  to  be  the  fact,  and  he 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  vouch  further  for 
its  truth.     (Hear,    hear.)    He   repeated  that  he 
knew  it ;  he  himself  had  the  direction.  (Cheers.) 

Mr  WILMOT  would  take  leave  to  express  his 
bitter  regret  that  the  hon.  member  for  Surrey 
(Mr.  Sumner)  who  had  found  time,  as  he  had  in- 
formed them,  to  mature  his  regrets  for  the  asperity 
with  which  lie  had  spoken  on  a  former  night,  had 
not  also  found  time  so  to  mature  his  options  as 
to  abandon  all  idea  of  bringing  forward  the  amend- 
ment he  had  done. —  (Hear,  and  a  laugh.) 

The  resolution  for  50,  0001.  per  annum  was  then 
agreed  to  without  a  division. — 

Friday  Feb.  2nd — Petitions,  praying  for  the  re- 
storation of  her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy 
were  presented  to  the  House  from  Blaize,  by  Sir 

uu  u 
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W.  Lemon ;  from  the  Trades  of  Perth,  by  Mr. 
Hume  ;  from  the  Coopers  of  London  and  South 
wark,  by  Sir  R.  Wilson  ;  from  Barnard  Castle, 
by  Mr.  Lambton  ;  from  Liverpool,  by  Earl  Sef- 
ton  ;  and  from  the  Merchants,  Bankers,  and 
Traders,  of  London,  by  Mr.  John  Smith. 

On  Wednesday,  the  «31st.  a  considerable  number 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  had  Addresses  to 
present  to  her  Majesty  from  several  parts  of  the 
country,  attended  at  Bradenburgh-house :  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  noblemen  and  the  members  of 
Parliament  were  in  full  court  dress,  or  in  military 
uniform.  Among  those  who  were  presented  to 
her  Majesty  on  this  occasion  were: — Earl  Fitz- 
william,  with  addresses  from  High  am  Ferrers  aad 
Hull ;  Lord  Milton  and  Mr.  Chaloner,  M.R,  with 
aoa  address  from  the  inhabitants  of  Guisborough  ; 
Lord  John  Russell  (in  uniform),  the  hon.  H.  G. 
Bennett,  M.P.,  and  J.  G.  Lambton,  M.P.,  with  the 
address  from  Manchester;  Mr.  H.  G.  Bennet  also 
presented  addresses  from  Droitwich,  and  from  a 
benefit  club  in  Shrewsbury ;  Lord  Wm.  Russell 
(in  uniform),  with  the  address  from  Bedford ; 
Lieutenant  General  Sir  George  Anson,  with  an 
address  from  Lichfield;  Sir  George  was  in  full 
uniform,  and  decorated  with  the  insignia  of  several 
orders  ;  Mr.  Baring,  M.P,,  and  Mr.  Warre,  M.P., 
with  an  address  from  Taunton ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Mad- 
docks,  M.P.,  with  an  address  from  Brecknock ; 
Sir  Wm.  Rowley,  M.P.,  with  an  address  from  the 
Hundred  of  Lackford,  in  Suffolk ;  Mr.  F.  Pym, 
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M.P.,  with   an   address  from   Biggleswade ;    the 
honourable  T.  Dundas,  M.P.,  with  an  address  from 
Sanda,  Orkney ;  Mr.  J.    Hume,   M.P.,  with  ad- 
dresses from  the  Guildry  of  Dundee,  the  burgesses 
and  inhabitants   of  Nairn,  the  five  incorporated 
trades  of  Perth,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pennycuick  ; 
Mr.  Brougham,  M.P.,   with  an  address  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  British  settlement  of  Susque- 
hannah,  county  of  Pennsylvania,  North  America ; 
Mr.  G.  Smart,  with  an  address  from  the  borough 
of  Lewes.      There  were  two   deputations :    one 
from  the  parish  of  All  Saints,  Poplar,  which  con- 
sisted of  four  or  five  gentlemen,  who  arrived  in  a 
barouche  drawn  by  six  bay  horses,  the  postillions 
wearing  handsome  yellow  silk  jackets ;  the  second 
deputation  was  from  Dartford,  and  consisted  of 
five  gentlemen,  who  arrived  in  two  chariots  and 
four. 

Her  Majesty  received  these  several  addresses  in 
her  drawing-room. 

Addresses  to  her  Majesty  were  presented  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Wood  from  the  following  places  :— 
Blandford,  Birmingham,  Warrington,  Females  of 
Warrington,  Newlyn  and  Mousehole,  Woodbiidge, 
Saint  Pancras,  Chichester,  Abingdon,  Mon- 
mouth,  Wrington,  Ubley,  and  Brading,  (Isle  of 
Wight.) 

r*The  following  Address  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
/British  Settlement  of  Susquehannah,  county  Penn- 
sylvania, North  America,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Brougham.  It  was  truly  atfecting  to  see  the  same 
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feeling  which  actuates  Englishmen,  animating  a 
set  of  men  so  remote,  and  so  little  under  the  in- 
fluence of  party  bias  :— 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty. — We  humbly  beg  leave 
to  offer  to  your  Majesty  our  most  sincere  condolence 
under  your  unparalleled  afflictions,  and  wanton  and 
unheard  of  persecution;  and,  although  directly  in  a 
foreign  country,  we  can  still  feel  as  Britons  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  a  female,  and'that  female  a  British  Queen.  But, 
Madam,  while  we  read  from  day  to  day  of  the  foul  calum- 
nies of  your  enemies,  we  are  at  the  same  time  rejoiced  to 
observe  that  the  honest  good  people  of  England  have  not 
deserted  you* 

"  We  implore  your  gracious  Majesty  to  accept  this 
token  of  the  esteem  and  attachment  of  a  few  individuals 
resident  among  a  kindred  people,  who  have  chosen  for 
their  motto — 

"  Where  liberty  dwells,  there  is  our  country.'' 

On  behalf  of  the  British  settlement, 
(Signed  by  twelve  of  the  principal  Inhabitants.) 

The  following  fact  clearly  exhibits  the  virulence 
with  which  the  superior  clergy  continue  to  pursue 
her  Majesty : 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Morris,  when  lately  preaching 
for  the  Vicar  of  Bognor,  who  was  ill,  prayed  for 
the  Queen,  by  introducing  her  name  in  the  prayer 
before  the  sermon.  The  consequence  was  a  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  prevent  a 
repitition  of  the  " irregularity"  and  another  cler- 
gyman was  got  to  do  the  duty.  Mr.  Morris  wrote 
twice  to  the  Archbishop,  requesting  the  name  of 
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the  informer,  and  the  precise  nature  of  the 
charge  against  him,  but  no  answer  was  returned 
to  it. 

During  the  week,  Petitions,  praying  the  resto- 
ration of  her  Majesty's  name  in  the  Liturgy,  were 
presented  to  Parliament,  'from  Camberwell,  by 
Mr.  Dennison  ;  from  Kidderminster,  by  Sir  Thos* 
Winnington ;  from  Crail,  by  the  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland',  from  Stamford,  by  Mr.  Bennett; 
from  Lichfield?  by  Sir  G.  Anson  ;  from  Aylesbury, 
by  Lord  Nugent ;  from  Axfiel4  and  Framlingham, 
by  Sir  William  Rowley;  from  Suttoij,  by  Mr. 
Denman  ;  from  the  Amicable  Societies  in  Notting- 
ham, by  the  same ;  from  Brading,  by  Mr.  Jer- 
voise  ;  from  Leith,  by  Mr.  Hume ;  from  Culross, 
by  Sir  R.  Fergusson^ 

The  gallant  General  said,  in  supporting  the 
prayer  of  the  latter  petition,  that  the  Scottish  loyal 
addresses  did  not  afford  a  just  criterion  for  judging 
of  the  sense  of  the  people.  In  Edinburgh  a  meet- 
ing had  taken  place,  at  which  an  address  was 
agreed  to  by  certain  individuals,  who  arrogated  to 
themselves  all  the  loyalty  of  the  country.  But, 
notwithstanding  every  effort  made  by  the  Lord 
Provost,  it  was  signed  by  only  1600  persons.  Then 
came  a  fair,  real,  open  meeting,  at  which  an  ad- 
dress of  a  different  description  was  agreed  to, 
which  address  was  signed  by  17,000  individuals 
in  the  course  of  three  weeks.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
same  thing  occurred  in  Glasgow,  where  an  ad? 
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dress,  praying  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers,  was 
signed  by  18,000  persons.     (Hear.) 

Gross  Libel  on  the  Queen,  and  on  her  female  Visitors 
at  Brandenbutg-house. 

On  Saturday,  Feb.  3,  Mr.  Scarlett  moved,  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  for  a  rule  for  a  crimi- 
nal information  against  R.  F.  TFeaver,  F.  Arrow- 
.smith,  and  If.  Shackell,  proprietors  and  printers 
of  a  weekly  paper  called  JOHN  BULL,  for  a  libel 
against  the  late  Lady  C.  Wrottesley.  This  libel, 
the  Learned  Counsel  stated,  was  published  under 
the  head  of  •'  THE  QUEEN'S  VISITORS,"  and  was  full 
of  the  most  atrocious  and  inveterate  imputations 
against  the  Queen ;  but  of  that,  however,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  complain,  that  was  rather  matter 
for  the  King's  Attorney- General  to  take  up. — 
( The  Attorney -General,  who  sat  next  to  Mr.  Scar- 
left,  held  down  his  head,  and  a  general  smile  spread 
over  the  Court.)  Mr.  Scarlett  then  read  the  libel, 
which  was  in  substance,  that  the  Countess  Tan- 
kerville  and  the  lady  of  the  hon.  H.  G.  Bennet 
were  ^amongst  her  Majesty's  visitors,  which  Lady 
Tankerville  was  the  mother,  and  which  Mr.  Bennet 
was  the  brother  of  Lady  C.  Wrottesley,  who  had 
been  detected  in  a  criminal  intrigue  with  her  me- 
nial servant !  Mr.  Scarlett  said,  that  it  needed  no 
argument  to  show  the  Court  that  an  infamous  and 
slanderous  libel  might  be  published  against  the 
dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
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The  Chief  Justice  perfectly  agreed  with  Mr, 
Scarlett  on  that  point,  and  said  that,  respecting  his 
motion,  he  need  not  say  one  word  more,  but  take 
his  rule. 

After  Mr.  Scarlett  had  closed  his  case, 

The  QUEEN'S  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  rose  to  move 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information 
should  not  be  filed  against  the  Rev.  R.  Blacow, 
M.  A.  of  Liverpool,  for  publishing  "  A  Sermon 
preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's  Liverpool,  on 
Sunday  Evening,  the  26th  of  November,  with  ad- 
ditional Notes,  and  an  appendix,  bearing  on  the  Ra- 
dical Question? 

Mr.  BROUGHAM,  in  support  of  his  rule,  read  the 
following  extract  from  the  sermon.  The  pious  and 
reverend  preacher,  speaking  of  those  who  have  sup- 
ported the  rights  of  the  Queen,  says — 

"  The  latter,  indeed,  it  must  be  allowed,  have  one 
feature  about  them,  even  more  hideous  and  disgusting- 
than  the  Jacobins  themselves.  They  fell  down  and 
worshipped  the  Goddess  of  Reason — a  most  respectable 
and  decent  sort  of  being,  compared  with  that  which  the 
Radicals  have  set  up  as  the  idol  of  their  worship.  They 
have  elevated  the  Goddess  of  Lust  on  the  pedestal  of 
Shame — an  object  of  all  others  the  most  congenial  to 
their  taste — the  most  deserving  of  their  homage^-the 
most  worthy  of  their  adoration.  After  exhibiting*  her 
claims  to  their  favour  in  two  distant  quarters  of  the 
globe— after  compassing  sea  and  land  with  her  guilty 
paramour,  to  gratify  to  the  full  her  impure  desires,  and 
even  polluting  the  holy  sepulchre  itself  with  her  pre- 
sence, to  which  she  was  carried  in  mock-majesty,  astride 
upon  an  ass  ;  she  returned  to  this  hallowed  soil,  so  har- 
dened in  sin,  so  callous  to  «very  feeling  of  decency  or  of 
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shame,  as  to  go  on  Sunday  last,  clothed  in  the  mantle  of 
adultery,  to  kneel  down  at  the  altar  of  that  God  who  is, 
'of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  ;'  when  she  ought 
rather  to  have  stood  barefoot  in  the  aisle,  covered  with 
a  sheet  as  white  as  '  unsunned  snow/  doing  penance  for 
her  sins.  Till  this  has  been  done,  I  would  never  have 
defiled  my  hands  by  placing  the  sacred  symbols  in 
hers." 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  give  the  whole  libel, 
to  show  the  animus  of  this  Reverend  Divine — but 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Chief  Justice  stopped  Mr. 
Brougham  in  the  middle  of  it,  saying  he  had  heard 
enough—and  desiring  he  would  take  the  rule  ap- 
plied for.  During  the  following  week,  Bills  of  In- 
dictment, for  Libels  on  her  Majesty,  were  found  by 
the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlesex  against  those  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  papers,  the  Morning  Post 
and  Courier. 

The  final  result  of  these  proceedings,  as  well  as 
such  other  matters  of  importance  as  may  hereafter 
occur,  will  be  presented,  to  our  readers  in  a 

Supplement  to  the  present  Work, 

which  will  likewise  include  the  very  interesting  de- 
tails of  HER  MAJESTY'S  TRAVELS  in  Greece, 
Palestine,  Italy,  Germany,  &c.  &c.  wljich  have 
recently  transpired,  iand  are  now  preparing  for 
Publication  by  an  Individual  of  Rank,  then  in  her 
Majesty's  suite. 
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